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PYJAMAS ¢ SOFT COLLARS 


TRAVELLING for business or pleasure, you secure comfort, smart- 
Le — steady service from an outfit of “ Luvisca” Shirts, Soft 
and Pyjamas. Silk-like yet very durable, the fine weave is 

in the most popular designs. 


SOLD BY LEADING HOSIERS, OUTFITTERS & STORES. 


LOOK FOR > If anydifficult: btaini te COURTAULDS 
THE a LTD. (Dept. TOMI 6, St Masse s-le-Grand, 





| REGISTERED ndon, 1, for.name of nearest retailer 
5 ae RAL, and descriptive literature. 
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BLADES, EAST & BLADES, Ltd. 


Established 1821. 
CITY OFFICES: WORKS : 
17 ABCHURCH LANE, LEONARD ST., FINSBURY, 
LONDON, E.C. LONDON, E.C. 


Telephones : Mansion House 9681 (5 lines). Telephones : Clerkenwell 3636, 3637, 3638. 
Telegrams : “* Identical, London,” 


BANKERS’ CHEQUE PRINTERS. 

BANK NOTES, BONDS, BANKERS’ PROTECTIVE CHEQUES, 
= CERTIFICATES, POSTAGE AND REVENUE STAMPS, = 
= ENGRAVERS AND FINE ART PRINTERS. 

: COMPANY PROSPECTUSES. 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, 
PRINTERS, ACCOUNT BOOK MAKERS, AND SEAL ENGRAVERS. 


PHOTOGRAVURE AND COLOUR PRINTING. 


PUBLIC COMPANY WORK, INCLUDING INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
BANKS, ETC., A SPECIALITY. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835. 


Paid-up Capital - - - . £4,500,000 










Reserve Fund - £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Poansleters under the Charter £4,500,000 
£13,475,000 






COURT OF DIRECTORS : 








RIGHT HON. LORD ALDENHAM. F. V. C. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, EsgqQ., 
Cc. E. BARNETT, Esq. | D.5.0. 





J. F. G. GILLIAT, Eso RIGHT HON. Tue EARL, OF MIDLETON, K.P. 
KENNETH GOSCHEN, Esg. aemetan bom “ ——* 
>. | [eee E89. | JOHN SANDERSON, Eso. 

- R. JOHNSON, Esq ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Eso. 





HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
WEST END BRANCH: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 






Numerous Branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, NEW SOUTH 
WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and the DOMINION of NEW ZEALAND. 







The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description of Banking business in 
Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or collects Bills. Issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters 
of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Notes and Circular Credits available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 
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Adapted for all countries. 


“BRITISH MAID” HOME SAFES 


FROM OUR NEW WORKS AT BIRMINGHAM 
“BOOK FORM” SAFES Price “RECORDING” SAFES 


LOOKS LIKE A BOOK. Reduction SAVING MADE SIMPLE. 


The World’s most popular and etfective aids to Thrift. 
Issued by 7,500 Thrift Institutions. Specimens free. 
We were the pioneers and are the leaders in Home Safe Service 


AUTOMATIC RECORDING SAFE CO., LTD. 
83, Ridgmount Gardens ————London, W.C.1. 
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REICHSBANK 


At the General Meeting of the shareholders on 15th February, 1930, it was decided 
to offer the shareholders a compensation for the alteration of the distribution of profits 
due to the amendment of § 37 of the Bank Act by granting them an optional right of 
acquiring, gratis, 


for every four Reichsbank-shares of RM.100 each 
1. One junior share certificate of the Reichsbank of RM.100 


and 


2. One share of the Golddiskontbank of £10, 


both to be profit-sharing as from January I, 1930 
I : 


In pursuance of this resolution we hereby invite the shareholders to avail them- 


selves of this offer on the following terms : 


1. The right shall be exercised within the period 


from January 12 to April 17, 1931, inclusive, 


at the offices of the Zeichnungsabteilung des Kontors der Reichshaupthbank fiir 
Wertpapiere, Berlin SW.111, Hausvogteiplatz 14. 


Moreover, all Reichsbank branches having facilities for payments will likewise act 
as agents and accept such applications within the period fixed above. 


2. For exercising the above-mentioned right the share-certificates (mantles) of 
the Reichsbank have to be submitted ; coupon-sheets need not be sent in 


rhose persons are entitled to exercise such right whose names, at the time of theit 
submitting the share-certificates, are registered as shareholders in the books of the 
Reichsbank, or those persons who, in accordance with the statutes of the Reichsbank, 
are entitled to have their names thus registered. The Reichsbank shall be authorized, 
but not compelled, to verify the legitimation of the shareholders 


logether with the share-certificates (mantles) an application must be sent in 
written on a special form provided for the purpose and signed by the claimant; a 
statement containing the numbers of the shares in numerical order shall be attached 
in triplicate furthermore, the application shall indicate, on a special printed form, 
the person in whose name the junior share-certificate shall be made out. All 


necessary forms can be obtained at the offices mentioned above 


Che share-certificates (mantles) sent in with a view to exercising the right of option 
will be returned as early as possible after being marked with a stamp denoting their 
having served for the exercise of said right. Simultaneously shall be delivered 
the new stock, ie. the junior registered shares of the Reichsbank and the _ shares 
to bearer of the Deutsche Golddiskontbank. The allotment of the stock will be 
effected by the Reichsbank. The Bank will as far as possible comply with any wishes 
of shareholders in regard to the denominations of the junior Reichsbank-stock applied 
for, which will be issued in shares of RM.1t,000 and RM.100, as well as in regard to 
Golddiskontbank-shares, which will be issued in shares of {50 and {10. In this con- 
nection, please, note our cash-offer as explained in paragraph 5 ! 





( iii ) 
REICHSBANK = con! 


;. Holders submitting senior Reichsbank-stock, the nominal amount of which 
cannot be divided by 400, will receive for each senior Reichsbank-share of RM.1oo 
face value delivered in excess of a nominal amount divisible by 400 


(a) An interim-certificate (scrip) to bearer made out to a quarter of a junior 
Reichsbank-share of RM.100, 
and 
b) An interim-certificate (scrip) to bearer made out to a quarter of a Golddis- 
kontbank-share of £10 


rhe same applies to shareholders submitting less than RM.400 senior stock; they 
will receive for each RM.1oo adequate scrip. 


1. The interim-certificates issued and made out to a quarter of a junior Reichsbank- 
share of RM.1oo and to a quarter of a Deutsche Golddiskontbank-share of £10 will be 


accepted for exchange for definitive share-certificates, from April 18 to May 1, 1981. 


An exchange of such interim-certificates, however, cannot be effected unless one 
and the same applicant submits as many interim-certificates of each kind as are 
divisible by 4. Holders, therefore, may supplement the number of their interim- 
certificates by purchase or reduce the same by sale if they wish to receive non-fractional 
stock of the Reichsbank and of the Golddiskontbank re spectively. The Reichsbank is 
prepared to buy and to sell such interim-certificates charging the spot price for junior 
stock of the Reichsbank or for shares of the Deutsche Golddiskontbank, respectively. 


Orders to sell the junior shares which are presented together with the application 
for the newly issued shares can only be executed after the right of exercising the 
option has been verified. 


When submitting interim-certificates for exchange the name of the owner of the 
definitive share-certificates to be entered in the registers of the Reichsbank should be 
stated 


The forms required for the exchange transaction may be obtained at the offices 
mentioned above from the beginning of April, 1931. 


5. To those entitled to acquire the stock of the Golddiskontbank including dividend- 
warrants and the interim-certificates made out for shares of the Golddiskontbank we are 
prepared (if required) to pay RM.224.40 in cash for each £10 share of the Deutsche 
Golddiskontbank in lieu of delivering the shares and/or the interim-certificates. This 
amount paid in cash shall be taken to likewise include the dividend, due for the financial 
year 1930, which presumably will not exceed 4 per cent. The persons entitled shall, 
when exercising their right of option, declare whether they wish to accept this offer or 
not. Their declaration concerning the exercise of the right of selection will be irre- 
vocable. Our offer will lapse on April 17, 1931. The money will be paid when the 
stamped share-certificates (mantles) as well as the junior stock of the Reichsbank and 
the interim certificates are handed over. 


6. The junior Reichsbank-stock and the shares of the Deutsche Golddiskontbank 
will very shortly be listed on the Stock Exchange. Once the former have been duly 
listed, any obligation resulting from transactions carried out in these stocks may 
likewise be discharged by delivering senior Reichsbank-stock stamped in the manner 
above indicated 


7. The Bank will charge no commission to the applicant when exercising his right 
of option. All expenses arising from forwarding senior stock to the Reichsbank have 
to be borne by the party concerned ; whereas all expenses arising from returning the 
said stock as well as from forwarding new share-certificates to the persons entitled 
will be defrayed by the Reichsbank. 


Pursuant to § 36 K.V.G. (‘‘ Kapitalverkehrsteuergesetz ’’) the allotment and 
delivery of the junior stock of the Reichsbank are exempt from the tax on Stock 
Exchange transactions, provided the applicants notify direct to the Reichsbank their 
intention of exercising their option or, provided on their applying through a banking 
institution as agent, their names are communicated to the Reichsbank. The tax on 
Stock Exchange transactions due by reason of the allotment and delivery of the 
shares of the Golddiskontbank will be borne by the Reichsbank. 


Berlin, 18th December, 1930 


Reichsbank-Direktorium . 
LUTHER. DREYSE 











LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 


Chairman : 
Deputy-Chairman : 


71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 


E.C.3 


J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE 
Sir AUSTIN E. HARRIS, K.B.E. 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1930 


LIABILITIES 
Capital 
Authorised 
£74,000,000 in 
14,500,000 “A 
Shares of £5 each 
000 “B 


1,500, 

Shares of £1 each 
Issued 
£73,302,076 in 
14,372,956 “A” 
Shares of £5 each, 
£1 per share paid 


up 


1, “437, - 
Shares of £1 each, 


14,372,956 0 0 


1,437,296 0 0 


ASSETS 
d d 


Balances with, 


on, other 


and cheques in course of 
Banks in the British 


collection 


sles 


Money at Call and Short Notice 

Balances — Banks Abroad 

Treasury 

British Bills me Exchange 

Colonial and Foreign Bills 

Investments at or under Market Value : 
Treasury Bonds and other short-term 
Securities enue by British 
Government 


the 


£ s. ¢. 
Cash in hand and with the Bank of England 42,620,487 2 4 


13,167,288 19 10 
-——_—_———— 55,787,776 2 2 


28,990,215 3 10 
1,502,229 13 6 
42,720,000 0 0 
5,947, 

5,065,254 13 3 


22,638,044 10 4 





fully paid Other British Governme nt Securities (of 
which £510,622 : 15 : 0, nominal, is lodged 
for Public and other Accounts and for the 
Note Issue in the Isle of Man) . 21,372,263 16 1 


— 44,010,308 0 5 
Securities, and British 

6,337,309 15 6 

2,303,120 8 8 

192,664,071 6 8 


— 15,819,252 
Reserve Fund 10,000, 000 
Prolit and Loss Balance 1,281, 649 


21, 091, 901 


Indian and Colonial Government 
Corporation Stocks .. 


Current, Deposit, ; 
Other Investments (Note.— 


and other Ac- 
counts, inc luding 
provision for Con 
tingencies 
(Public and other 
Accounts secured 
as per contra are 
also included). 
Palanc es in ac 
count with Subsi 
diary Companies 


y There is a contingent liability for 
uncalled Capital in respect of a portion of these Investments) 


364,648,601 8 11 


Shares in Subsidiary Companies = 

The National Bank of Scotland Limited, 

£4,892,025 (nominal) Stock (£1,076,245:10:0 

paid up). Taken at Capital paid up, plus 

proportion of Reserve Fund and undivided 

Profits 2,665,463 0 0 
Bank of London & South America Ltd. ‘ 

402,670 shares of £5 each, fully paid, at 
£7:0:Opershare . ‘ 2,818,690 0 0 
Indian Premises Company " Limited, 7,000 

shares of Rs. 100 each, fully paid, at cost 54,50114 5 
Nominee and other Companies (written 

down to nil) ee » —_ 


#364, 649,397 0 


5,892 0 
5,939,798 0 


Notes in Circulation 
secured as per contra 
Acceptances 


(Isle of Me 


Endorsements, 
Guarantees, nd 
other Obligations 


36,573,553 13 icineeaninaieaaalibbit 


5,538,654 14 5 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign 
Bank Limited, 12,000 shares of £50 each, 
fully paid, at £50 per share se - a5 
. 175,311,179 11 10 


Loans and Advances 
Subsidiary 
596,729 17 °. 


100,000 0 0 


Balances in account with 


Companies 


a in transit ee 
Other Assets and Accounts (inc luding s sun dry Prope ertics at cost, 
less amounts written off) , 7 , 

Bank Premises, at cost, less amounts u itt n off 

Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, as per contra 

Liabilities of Customers for Endorsements, Guarantees, and 


other Obligations, as per contra 36,573,553 13 4 


£434,260,541 17 3 |. W. BEAUMONT PEASE, Chairman £434,260,541 17 3 
AUSTIN E. HARRIS, Deputy-Chairman - —- 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS OF LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 

We report that we have examined the above Balance Sheet, dated the 31st December, 1930, with the books of 
the Bank at the Head Office, and with the certified returns from the Branches—the Indian accounts being brought in 
as at the 31st October, 1930. We have satisfied ourselves as to the Cash in Hand and with the Bank of England, the 
Balances with, and Cheques in course of collection on, other Banks in the British Isles, the Balances with Banks 
abroad, and the Bills. We have also verified the correctness of the Money at Call and Short Notice and the Securities 
representing the Investments of the Bank. We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required 
and are of opinion that such Balance Sheet is prope rly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state 
of the Bank’s affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by 
the books and returns of the Bank 
3 FREDERICK'S PLACE, E.C.2 

15th January 1931 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 


Chartered Accountants. 





Chief General Managers : 
BEANE, G. F. ABELL 
Joint General Managers 

D.S.O., R. A. WLLSON, Ss. 


F. A. 


DAVIDSON, JOHNS, PARKES, 














MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 


Chairman : 
THE RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA 
Deputy Chairmen : 
W. G. BRADSHAW, C.B.E., S. CHRISTOPHERSON 


Managing Director: FREDERICK HYDE 


Statement of Accounts 
December 3/ st, 1930 


LIABILITIES £ 
Paid-up Capital.. it ye v 14,248,012 
Reserve Fund .. ‘ 14,248,012 
Current, Deposit & other Accounts 

(including Profit Balance). £397,477,229 | 
Balances due to Affiliated Companies 3,973,406 | 401,450,635 
Acceptances & Confirmed Credits .. sa ry 16,271,676 
Engagements... ar - os na > 9,038,516 

ASSETS 

Coin, Bank Notes & Balances with Bank of panes 47,219,369 
Balances with, & Cheques on other Banks 15,119,408 
Money at Call & Short Notice . oe 21,716,360 
Investments at or under Market Valine . 38,671,575 
Bills Discounted. i 83,922,558 
Advances to Custemene & other Aacsunte a 203,582,971 
Midland Bank Executor & Trustee Co. Ltd. :-— 

Loans on behalf of Clients : r 87,196 
Belfast Banking Co. Ltd.: Government of Northern 

Ireland Guaranteed Loans Account a ih 1,800,000 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, 

Confirmed Credits & Engagements ise os 25,310,392 
Bank Premises at Head Office and Branches ae 8,978,290 
Other Properties and work in progress for extension 

of the business - .% 1,568,301 
Capital, Reserve and Undivided Profits we 

Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. .. ae , 1,497,962 

The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. - ; 2,992,542 

North of Scotland Bank Ltd. me 2,407,748 

Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co. ‘Ltd. 382,379 





The Midland Bank and its Affiliated Companies operate 2550 branches 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and have agents and 
correspondents in all parts of the world. 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 











YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED. | 


ESTABLISHED 1880. (Incorporated in Japan.) 


Capital Subscribed ane renty Paid - - Yen 100,00C,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - Yen 113,500,000 


Head Office: YOKOHAMA. 


i Acencres at Alexandria, Batavia, Bombay, Canton, Calcutta, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien 


BRANCHES ar 







(Mu 1), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Hong Kong, Honolulu, Kai Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los 
Angeles, L yons, Manila, Nag gasaki, Nagova, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, 
Saigon, Samarang, San’ Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, 
Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tsingtau. . 
The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and 
Letters of Credit on above places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. Deposits received 
for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on application. 


London Office :—7 Bishopsgate, yo E.C.2 
NOHARA, Manager. 


NE mo 











BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 
Head Office: 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, 


and over 2,090 Branches in England and Wales. 





Chief Foreign Branch: 168 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 


FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH, Esq., Chairman. 
SIR HERBERT HAMBLING, Bart., Deputy-Chairman. 
WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 
General Managers : 
KpWIN FISHER. Henry THOMAS MITCHELL. 
Foreign General Manager: WALTER OSBORNE STEVENSON. 


Dr. BALANCE SHEET, 31st December, 1930. 
LIABILITIES £ sd. | ASSETS. £ 


Current De Cash in hand, and with the Bank of 
posit and England ... 52,509,164 8 10 
other Ac- Balances with other British Banks and 
counts in- Cheques in course of collection .. 10,600,253 15 1 
cluding Re Money at Call and Short Notice.. al 22,316,100 0 0 
serve for In Bills Discounted wie e pas .. 50,901,976 16 5 
come Tax Investments :— £ 
and Contin- (Including * $609,051 
gencies and s. 6d. lodged as 
balance of security for Public 
Profit and Authority and other 
Loss ... 339,388,361 Accounts) :— 
Balances in Securities of, or guar- 
Account anteed by, the British 
with Subsi Government . ... 53,893,050 14 5 
diary Banks 9,834,922 48 — Dominions and 
—— 349,273,283 6 2 Colonial Government 
Acceptances and Endorse- Securities, Bank - of 
ments, &c., for account of England and British 
Customers “ad “ee .. 12,710,524 14 Corporation Stocks... 1,724,765 11 4 
Capital : { s. d Other Investments ... 469,830 1 1 
Authorised ———————- 56,087,646 6 10 
1, 425, 000 Investments in Subsidiary Banks :— 
/ Sh ares (at cost, less amounts written off) 
of £4 each 5,700,000 The British Linen Bank 
14,300,000 £1,237,909 Stock ... 2 3,713,727 0 0 
B° and Union Bank of Manchester ‘Limited— 
C* Shares 300,000 Shares of £5 each, £2 10s. paid 1,050,000 0 0 
of £1 each 14,300,000 Othe r Subsidiary Banks— 
(including fully paid Shares and 500,000 
£20,000,000 * B”* Shares of £5 each, £1 per Share paid 
ED up in Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial 
and Overseas) nae ies pom aie 2,210,237 18 7 
Advances :— 
Customers and other 


Iss ued 
857, 589 
A Shar: $s 
of £4 each, A 
fully paid 3,430,356 paocoumns 


Staff for purchase “of 
a Bare lays Bank Limited 
of £1 ahh C” Shares ia 52,014 12 5 
= Balances in accou 


ry paid p 11,760,811 with Subsidiary Banks 1,140,396 11 3 


168,479,836 13 9 


169,672,247 17 5 
Liability of Customers for Acceptances 


fully o- 667,050 00 and Endorsements, &c. . 12,710,524 1 4 


Bank Premises and Adjoining Prope rties 
a, ae ety S : (at cost, less amounts written off) nia 6,320,146 3 0 
£388,092,024 7 6 £388,092,024 7 6 


KF. ©. GOODENOUGH, Chairman. J. H. BECKWITH, Joint 
HERBERT HAMBLING, Deputy-Chairman (. D. CARRUTHERS, } Chief Accountants 
W. FAVILL TUKE, Vice-Chairman 
Kk. FISHER, L iM W. N. SEELEY, Secretary. 
. *. mens, foe 

AUDITORS’ REPORT TO THE MEMBERS OF BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED. 

We have compared the above Balance Sheet with the balances on the Books at the Head Office, and 
with the detailed Returns from the Branches. We have verified the Cash with the Bank of England, the 
Cash and Bills at the Head Office, the Investments of the Bank and the Securities held against Money at 
Call and Short Notice. We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and we 
are of the opinion that the above Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view 
of the state of the Bank’s affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us 
ud as shown by the Books and Returns of the Bank. 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO,, L guiditors 
LONDON, Sth January, 1931, KEMP, CHATTERIS, NICHOLS, SENDELL & CO., f° 

















Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 








HE Guaranty Trust Company of New York maintains three banking 

offices in London, each of which is fully equipped to afford a com- 

prehensive personal business and international banking service. 
The Company offers direct banking service to NEw York, Paris, 
Brussevs, Havre, ANTWERP, LIVERPOOL, and other towns and countries 
where it has offices and connections 


The chief functions of the bank are: 


ACCEPTING CURRENT ACCOUNTS AND DEALING IN FOREIGN EXCHANGE ANI 
TIME DEPOSITS COLLECTIN( FOREIGN BILLS 

ISSUING DOCUMENTARY CREDITS AND ISSUING LETTERS OF CREDIT 
DISCOUNTING APPROVED ACCEPTANCES. TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES, 


UNDERTAKING THE SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES, THE COLLECTION OF 
COUPONS, 


32 Lombard ccc E.C.3 


PALL MALL OFFICE KINGSWAY OFFICE LIVERPOOL OFFICE 
50 Pall Mall, S.W.1 Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 27 Cotton Exchange Buildings 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS HAVRE ANTWERP LIVERPOOL 


(Incorporated with limited liability in the State of New York, U.S.A.) 


Capital and Surplus $260,000,000 Total assets exceed $?.022,000,000 














A BANCA MOLDOVA 


LIFE POLICY LTD. 
WITH A JASSY——BUCHAREST. 


MUTUAL OFFICE oo 
IS Capital Paid up and Reserves— 


A GILT-EDGED LEI 181,500,000. 
INVESTMENT oo 
Cable Address: MOLDOBANCA. 





WRITE OR TELEPHONE FOR RATES TO Branches : 


THE BACAU, BALTI, BARLAD, BRAILA, 
CETATEA ALBA (ACKERMAN), 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL CERNAUTI, CHISINAU, GALATI. 


LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION PIATRA-NEAMTZ, RENI, ROMAN, 
TIGHINA, VASLUI 


25-31, MOORGATE, 
LONDON, E.C.2 og 


TELEPHON} C. R. V. COUTTS, Every Description of Banking 
METROPOLITAN 8014 (5 LINFS) Manager & Actuatr ¥ N 
| Business Transacted. 
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REPORT 


BY THE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF 


THE BANK OF IRELAND 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3lst DECEMBER, 1930, 











TO THE GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS, 


ON FRIDAY, the 23rd JANUARY, 1931, 


\t clock in the afternoon 


BANK OF IRELAND, Dublin, January 14, 1931. 


rHE GOVERNORS and DIRECTORS of the BANK OF IRELAND have to report that the 
Net Profits of the Bank for tl ir ended December 31, 1930. after meeting all charges and providing 


d Doubtful Debts, Interest due on Deposits, and Rebate on Bills not at maturity, Pensions 





for Bad a 
and other Contingencies, amount te £537,145 Os. 7d... to which must be added a sum of £86,259 4s. 11d. 
brought forward from December, 1929, making a total of £623,404 Ss. €d 

Out of this total the PROPRIETORS at a General Court held at the Bank of Ireland on July 1s, 
1930, declared an Interim Dividend of 8&3 per cent less Income Tax, absorbing £2C0.076 18s. 6d. 
rhe GOVERNORS and DIRECTORS baving transferred £130,000 Os. Od. to the Rest. now recommend 
that a Final Dividend of % per cent., less Income Tax, be declared for the Year ended December 31, 
1930, which will absorb £211,846 3s. 2d. making, together with the Dividend paid on August 1, 193 
distribution of 17 per cent., less Income Vax, for the year, leaving a surplus of £1.48] 2s. 1@d. to 





carried forwat 


rt Dividend will be paid on February 2. 1931 


ALEXANDER DD. STEWART. Seevetas 


BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1930. 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 





d 
Capital paid ] 2 769.230 15 > ‘ s ad e « d 
Rest ,4S0.000 6 ( ( li at bbe 
Notes and Post Bills in ©1 il erg 3-< 
tion ‘ | Branches 
Consolidated and Bank of 
Bank Notes Eneland LvVe7 vce oS 10 
Outstanding ssO.000 0 0 Cash at Call 
/ Hel and Short 
| Hank 14 ) “ Noti 1a 67 s 
‘eL ) 0 LOGE SS | a 
at Not med PP Bill ti Britisha rm 
Cirenhlation nie j ’ ment Debt 2 630.769 1 . 
Government nd other Public (iovernment 
Accounts bb 07 Securities 14.536.345 17 2 
Deposit Current ui the Other Seecuri 
Accounts, ineludin Reserves tes 4.763.043 , » 
Con eles YOO DG 1 ) V599 380 OF 4 
Ver Endorsement t .334 0 0 Advances ty 
Protit : s Account, Balance Customers 
is below Ha BIT 7 ) Bills lis 
counted, ete 15,432,713 13 4 
Liahilities of 
Customers 
for Accept 
ances kn 
dorsements 
etc., a8 pel 
Contra mans lO 
National Citv Bank, Ltd 
O06 ,000 
shares of ¢1 
each 10s 
paid PO3.000 08 0 
IS shares of 
Cleach fully 


paid 






Bank Premises, Head Office, and 
Branches at cost. less 


amounts written off G58 337 1b 6 





£42,189,449 6 
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THE BANK OF IRELAND—cont. 





Dr. Profit and Loss Account for the Year ended 31st December, 1930. Cr. 
£ x. d ’ s. d 
ro Amount transferred to Rest . 130,000 0 0 By Balance brought forward from 
Interim Dividend paid August 1 last year 86.259 4 11 
of S$ per cent., less Income Net Profit for the year, after 
lax 200.076 Ts 6 meeting all charges, and pro- 
Proposed Final viding for Bad and Doubtrul 
Dividend for Debts, Interest on Deposits 
the Yearended and Rebate on Bills not at 
December 31, maturity, Pensions and other 
of 9 per cent., iy S. a Contingencies 537,145 0 7 
less Income 
lax 211,846 3 2 
Balance earried 
forward to 
next vear S148) 3 10 
293,327 7 OU 
£623,404 5 6 £623,404 5 6 
WILLIAM N. FOSTER H. J. MILLAR, Governor 
General Manager and Accountant-General LINGARD GOULDING, Deputy-Governor 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the balances on the books at the Head Office in 
Dublin and with the Returns from the Branches, as certified by the Agents and Sub-Agents. We have 
satisfied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash Balances at the Head Office, and at the Bank of 
England: we have verified the Securities representing the Investments of the Bank and those held 
against Cash at Call and Short Notice; and the Bills Discounted held at the Head Office have Leen 
produced to us. 

We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and, in our opinion, such 
Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s 
affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the 
Books at the Head Office and the Certified Returns from the Branches 

DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS «& CO., 
January 14, 1931. Chartered Accountants. 


Accounts opened and Agency Business undertaken for approved 
Foreign and Colonial Banks and other Financial Institutions 


) 
> Auditors 











BANK NATIONAL BANK 


LIMITED 
LIMITED. 


Establist 








Head Offices 
13-17 Old Broad St., London, E.C.2. 
Capital Subscribed = £7,500,000 
Capital Paid Up £1,500,000 
Deposits, etc. £36,284,348 
(31st December, 1930) 


Reserve Fund £1,475,000 


rs 


1831. CENTENARY 1931 


Head Office: 
7, WATER ST., LIVERPOOL. 
London Office: 

68, LOMBARD ST., E.C.3. 
Manchester District Office: 
43, SPRING GARDENS. 

ENGLAND 
13 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2, 
and 24 Metropolitan & Provincial Branches. 
IRELAND 
34 College Green, Dublin, 


and 238 Branches & Sub-Offices throughout 
the Country. 


Capital Paid Up and Reserves £7,777,990 
Deposits, etc., at 31 Dec. 1930 £78,562,603 


The Bank has over 570 Offices, and Agents 
in all the principal towns at home and 
abroad. 


All descriptions of Banking, 
Trustee and Foreign Exchange 
Business transacted. The Bank is 
prepared to act as Registrar for 
Public and Corporate Bodies. 


+ 


Every description of Banking, Foreign Ex- 
change, Income Tax and Executor & Trustee 
Business Transacted. 


MARTINS | THE 
| 
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“JGEHA” SAVINGS CLOCKS 


and SAVINGS CLOCKS with 
ALARM 


are the- FORERUNNERS of all Savings 
Clocks with Metal Cases. ‘‘ JGEHA”’ 
Savings Clocks are FOREMOsT, both in 
ACCURACY and TECHNICAL 
PERFECTION 

“ JGEHA” Savings Clocks have behind 
them the accumulated experience of 
vears of manufacturing. 











“JGEHA” Savings Clocks are in use 
all over the world. 






- “ JGEHA” Savings Clocks are known 
to advantage wherever there are Savings Banks, Banking Houses and 
Insurance Companies. They lead the line! 


lor samples, particulars and quotations apply to the Manufacturer : 


JOHANN GEORG HINKEL 
FRANKFURT o/Main 1 (Germany) 


l'reSTIMONIALS from Savings Institutes, customers of long years’ standing, are ut your disposal. 


















OESTERREICHISCHES CREDIT-INSTITUT — | 


FUER OEFFENTLICHE UNTERNEHMUNGEN UND ARBEITEN 


(Austrian Credit-Institute for Public Enterprises and Works) ; 


VIENNA, I. 
Iclegraphic Address : Kreditinst Founded 1896. 


Emission of Gold Mortgage Bonds and Trustee Securities. 


London Correspondents ' 
Seligman Brothers Ltd. Fredk. Huth & Co. 





















A. M. BONNER, L™. *:* 


30 LIME ST. and 7 BLOMFIELD ST. 
LONDON, E.C.3 LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel: Tel. : 
Monument 0794 City 1956 














DATING STAMPS, URGENT ORDERS AUTOMATIC NUMBERING AND 


ENDORSING INKS AND ee DATING MACHINES, COMPANY 
SELF-INKING PADS A Speciality SEALS, GENERAL ENGRAVERS 
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te NATIONAL BANK OF NEW ZEALAND, | 











LIMITED. 
Incorporated i In E ngl: and under the C ompanies Acts, andin New Zeal: and by Spec ial Act « rf the Ge -neral Assembly. 
AUTHORISED AND SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL sae see eee -. £6,000,000 | 
PAID-UP CAPITAL .... oes aa ons 2,000,000 
i RESERVE FUND AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS sen eee £2,174,171 





AGGREGATE ASSETS TO 3ist MARCH, 1930 £19,214,575 £2:174'7! 


Head Office: 8, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. | 


THE BANK receives Deposits for fixed periods at rates which may be ascertained on application, | 
and conducts every description of Banking Business connected with New Zealand | 
ARTHUR WILLIS, MANAGER. a 











"NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT, 


(Incorporated in Egypt. Liability of Members is Limited.) 


HEAD OFFICE : CAIRO. 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - . - ~ £3,000,000. 
RESERVE FUND .- - - - - - £2,950,000. 





RRM 





eer 





ee 


London Agency: 


: 6 and 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in 


EGYPT and the SUDAN. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727 


CAPITAL (FULLY PAID) £3,362,442 (11th Oct., 1930) RESERVE FUND £3,580,926 (11th Oct., 1930) 
DEPOSITS £50,387,090 (11th Oct., 1930) 








TOTAL NUMBER 











CORRESPONDENTS OVER 200 YEARS OF 
THROUGHOUT THE OF BRANCHES 
ENTIRE WORLD COMMERCIAL BANKING 243 
49 CHARING CROSS, S.W.1 
London—City Office: 
3 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 West End (London) Offices 4 | A NELINGTON GARDENS. - , 


formerly Western Branch of Bank of England 


Head Office: EDINBURGH 


General Manager: SIR ALEXANDER KEMP WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L. 
The Bank has now acquired practically all the Shares of Williams Deacon's Bank Ltd. 














ee 


” THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1746. 


CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUNDS - - £3,500,000 


Head Office : 
38 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 


OVER 200 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND. 


London Office : 
38 Threadneedie Street, E.C. 2. 


Where accounts may be opened on usual London terms. 
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DISTRICT BANK 


LIMITED 


willbe EVERY BANKING FACILITY 









Subscribed Capital £9,796,000 Paid-up Capital £2,212,000 
Reserve Fund - £2,000,000 Deposits - - £52,443,952 
Total Assets - £58,118,761 


31st December, 1930 


Established FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT 





Cornhill, E.C.3 


LONDON OFFICES ‘West End Branch, 46, Old Bond Street, W.1 
IVI I FICE Water S 
390 BRANCHES AGENTS EVERYWHERE 














LIMITED 
Established 1830. 
Subscribed Capital LR sesscssosencocesessistpaeenee 
Paid Up. eas -ceeseee¥ 200,000 
Reserve Fund..... -_ ..£1,750,000 





Deposits .. x ....£27,200,000 
NORMAN L. HIRD, General Manager. 
Head Offices : 

GLASGOW St. Vincent Street EDINBURGH —George Street 
202 Branches throughout Scotland 
LONDON OFFICES —62 Cornhill, E.C.3 
West End Branch—1 Regent Street, S.W.1 
ldapted in Lvervy Wavy to Carry Through All Forms of Banking Business 
n Scotland and London 
Every description of Home and Foreign Banking transacted. 

Letters of Credit issued on all places at home and abroad; Cable Remittances, 
Freight Collections, Ship's Disbursements Credits, Commercial Credits, &«c., 
arranged, Bills of Exchange and Shipping Documents collected or negotiated 
subject to approval. 

Small Deposit Accounts bearing Interest. Sums of 1/- and upwards received ; 
Passbooks and Home Safes issued. 

Che Bank also undertakes the duties of Trustee and Executor. 


At London Offices Current Accounts and other business conducted on the 
usual terms of London Banks. Deposits received at interest. 











HEAD OFFICE: SPRING GARDENS, MANCHESTER 
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THE BANKER February 1931. Number 61; VoLume 17 
IS PUBLISHED BY FINANCIAL an ke 
NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS CONTENTS 


LIMITED. ae 
Frontispiece: H.E. Baron Houtart 


Editorial and Publishing Offices :— ) . 
: : wapendbnens \ Banker’s Diary 


20 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


. : _ ore 
, ; S -SS 4 \ \ 
Telephone : Avenue 7543. Gold Bu iness ind I syc holog: 


% eee ree 
Advertisement Offices -—~ India under Safeguard 


6 BOUVERIE ST., LONDON, E.C.4 British Banking Results 
Telephone: Central 8327. 


, American Banking during 193¢ 


An Extraordinary Case and its Points ... 
THE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION : 


RATES ARE AS FOLLOWS :— 
BY POST IN THE UNITED 3anking Appointments and Retirements 
KINGDOM 

BY POST TO CANADA...{I 13 0 , 
BY POST ELSEWHERE Speculative Activities of American Banks 
ABROAD 5 [By H. Parker Willis] 


\ Survey of South African Banking 


The Future of Mechanization in Banks... 


International Banking Review 
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TO RECEIVE MS. ARTICLES. 
THOUGH EVERY CARE WILL BE 
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ARTICLES SENT HIM 


Banking Reviews 


Statistical Tables 


‘ The Midland Bank Headquarters 
[By Professor G: &. Reilly] 
BRENDAN BRACKEN, EDITOR. : 
NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT: 
MR. HENRY PARKER WILLIS, | Belgian Supplement 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ei eres 
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ANGLO-PORTUGUESE COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS BANK 


9 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 LIMITED 
TEL. ADDRESS: 


ULTRAMARIN, LONDON Capital authorized £1,500,000 ssimanen ees ith 
Issued and fully paid - - £1,000,000 


Sole London Representatives of : 
BANCO NACIONAL ULTRAMARINO, LISBON 
AND ITS OFFICES IN 


PORTUGAL, THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES, BRAZIL AND BOMBAY 


AND OF 


BANQUE FRANCO - PORTUGAISE D’OUTREMER, PARIS 


The Bank places at the disposal of its clients a complete 


international banking service, 
rr 
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The New 


REMINGTON 


GENERAL UTILITY MACHINE 


FOR BANKS 


FRONT FEED MODEL 























Reming ton 
goonncerne — 


as : 


> a 
~O 


pir 


RE mn 





Speeds up production, reduces 
operating expenses and gives 
to clients that assurance and 
satisfaction which is obtained 
by accuracy and neatness of 
detatled information. 


—— 


A Demonstration would gladly be arranged 
to suit your convenience. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. LTD., 
100 Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C.3. 
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THE BANKER 


A Banker’s Diary 


Mid-December—Mid-January 


STRINCENT conditions prevailed both at the end of the 
year, and on January 15, when the final call on the 
recent 4 per cent. Treasury Bond issue 
fell due for payment. Although the clear- 
ing banks lent a certain amount of money 
over the turn of the year, when December 31 came 
the pressure was found to be unusually severe. In the 
end as much as {44,000,000 was borrowed from the 
Bank of England, while the Bank also gave assistance 
by taking up £27,000,000 of Government _ securities. 
Kven so, it took the market until January 9g to get 
out of the Bank, which meant that during the first 
week of the year there was an unusual elut of funds. 
The payment of the Treasury Bond call, amounting, 
after allowing for advance payments under discount, 
to about £55,000,000, also gave rise to stringe ncy, as, 
although the Bank simultaneously paid out £75,000,000 
in redemption of the 4 per cent. War Loan, a day or 
two elapsed before these cheques were cleared and the 
funds involved released to the market. As a result 
of this a small sum had to be borrowed from the Bank 
on January 15; otherwise money has been easy. 
Discount rates weakened to 24 per cent. early in January 
owing to the temporary glut of funds and on the receipt 
of the news of the reduction in the French Bank rate. 
fortunately, they hardened later to 2, per cent., in 
sympathy with the heavy gold movements discussed 
below, and this established a more adequate margin 
between London and Paris rates. 


The Money 
Market 


SEVERAL important developments occurred during the 
period under review. The least favourable was the 

continued weakness of sterling against the 
bd dermang dollar. One effect of the low level of 

current money rates has been to raise 
the export gold point of the New York Exchange, and 
if a fast boat be available, gold could probably be shipped 
to New York at a profit at an exchange rate of $4-854, 
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or even $4°857;. By the middle of January sterling 
had weakened to $4-85 3%, mainly under the influence 
of American withdrawals of funds, and so not much 
margin was in hand. The breakdown of the Australian 
exchange agreement is discussed in a subsequent note. 
In the third week of January, cables from Buenos Aires 
stated that arrangements were being made to mobilize 
Argentine gold stocks, with a view to shipping gold 
to support the exchange, whenever necessary. This 
caused a slight improvement in the peso, which pre- 
viously had fallen to the low level of 333d. German 
marks were weaker, sterling rising practically to par 
by the middle of the month. A recovery in sterling 
against Swiss francs also occurred, despite the fact that 
the winter sports season was at its height. 


THE main foreign exchange event of the month, however, 
was the decision of the Banque de France to accept 
standard gold, 0-917 fine, against its pur- 

French Gold chases. The wider implications of this 
Policy decision, which became known on Janu- 
ary 13, and also of the reduction in the 

French Bank rate to 2 per cent. as from January 2, 
are discussed upon a subsequent page. The effect 
of this decision—which became operative on January 16 
—was that gold can now be shipped direct from the 
Bank of England to the Banque de France without 
the delay and expense of an intermediate refining pro- 
cess. Thus the former export gold point of Frs. 123-89 
is restored, the premium on fine gold in the London 
market has entirely disappeared and, most important 
of all, the physical limit of £300,000 a day to gold 
shipments to Paris, imposed by the capacity of the 
London refiners, has ceased to exist. The immediate 
result of this change was naturally an acceleration 
in the rate of gold withdrawals from the Bank of 
England on Paris account, but at the time that the 
decision was made it was hoped that the ultimate 
effect would be to check withdrawals. This hope 
had the psychological basis that now that France is 
free to take gold from London without limit or re- 
striction, she may think it unnecessary to take gold 
at all. At the moment of writing, it is still too early 

L 
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to tell if this hope has any real basis, but it is ominous 
that gold withdrawals between January 16 and January 
20 amounted to as much as {3,456,000 from the Bank 
of England alone. 


THE returns of cheques passing through the London 
Clearing House during 1930 showed a surprisingly small 
, diminution below the 1929 totals, when 
nee zee due account is taken of the fall in com- 
Clearings ™odity prices, the depressed state of trade, 
and inactivity on the Stock Exchange. 
Town clearings were £38,783 millions in 1930, against 
£39,936 millions in 1929; metropolitan clearings £1,512 
millions, against {1,882 millions; and country clearings 
£2,964 millions, against £3,079 millions. The grand 
total came to £43,558 millions, against £44,897 millions 
in 1929, or a fall of only three per cent. The explanation 
of the small decrease is that bank clearings include a 
whole mass of routine payments, especially in the City of 
London, which continue in bad and good times alike. 
Returns from the Provincial Clearing Houses are fully 
indicative of the intensity of the trade depression. 
Comparing 1930 with 1929, Bradford clearings have 
fallen by 27-2 per cent., Liverpool clearings by 19-1 per 
cent., Manchester clearings by 17-9 per cent., Sheffield 
clearings by 12-9 per cent., and Leicester clearings by 
I1*4 per cent. If the comparison be confined to the 
fourth quarter of each year, the decreases are even more 
serious, that for Bradford being no less than 33-4 per 
cent. It is clear that provincial clearings are by far the 
best index not only to the state of trade, but also to the 
way in which the depression is localized. 


In the field of British export trade, December proved 
the worst month of the year, and so it is not surprising 
, that the aggregate foreign trade figures 
oe for 1930 are gloomy reading. Gross im- 
Trade ports at £1,044-8 millions compare with 
£1,220°8 millions for 1929, while exports 

of British goods have fallen from £729-3 millions in 
1929 to {570-6 millions in 1930, and re-exports from 
£109:7 to £87-0 millions. Even when allowance is 
made for the fact that the 1930 average wholesale 
price-level was 15 per cent. below that of 1929, it is 
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clear that there has been a serious contraction in volume, 
and this is especially true of British exports, which 
consist largely of finished goods whose prices have fallen 
by less than the 15 per cent. cited above. Over the 
whole field it is rare for 1930 to compare at all favourably 
with 1929, and the declines in exports of iron and steel 
(from 4,379,000 to 3,158,000 tons); cotton piece-goods 
(from 3,672 to 2,407 million square yards); machinery 
(from 562,000 to 481,000 tons); and motor cars and 
chassis (from 42,000 to 30,000 in number) are all too con- 
clusive evidence of the intensity of the trade depression. 


EARLY in January the Bank of New South Wales 
decided to break away from the arrangements between 
the Australian banks, whereby cable trans- 
fers on London were quoted at {£108 Ios. 
to {109 Australian per {100 sterling, and 
to quote its own rate of {115-{115 Ios. The remaining 
banks had immediately to come into line, and so the net 
result was to “ unpeg’”’ the Australian exchange and so 
put an end to a forced and artificial situation whose only 
merit was that it decreased the cost to the Australian 
Government of meeting the external debt charges. Later 
in the month, the rate rose by stages to {125-£125 I0s. 
Now that an exchange rate more in correspondence with 
the economic actualities of Australia’s position has been 
established, several anomalies should be terminated. Thus 
there is hope that the system of rationing the demand 
for sterling, with all its hardships upon individuals, 
which the artificial pegging of the exchange rendered 
necessary, may shortly be mitigated. The new exchange 
rate will give to Australian exporters an additional 
advantage in world markets of about 15 per cent., and 
this should help to move Australian wheat and wool. 
Finally, the stimulus to exports and the check to imports 
given automatically by the new exchange rate should 
move the trade balance in favour of Australia and so 
provide the natural cure for Australia’s exchange diffi- 
culties. Sir Otto Niemeyer had much to justify his 
warning that a rising exchange rate prejudices the 
whole fabric of national finance, but an exchange rate 
which ought to be rising and is artificially prevented 
from doing so possesses far greater potential dangers. 


Australian 
Exchange 


L2 
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HARDLY has Sir Otto Niemeyer returned from Australia, 
when he has accepted an invitation to undertake a 
similar mission to Brazil. According to 
Sir Otto an official statement, Sir Otto is to advise 
ers upon the execution of an agreed plan 
Mission COVering (I) the prompt reconstitution of 
the Bank of Brazil as an orthodox central 
bank on independent lines. (2) Monetary reform and 
stabilization of the exchange. (3) Maintenance of 
Budget balance and the publication of periodical Budget 
figures. (4) Limitation of direct or indirect foreign 
borrowing by the Brazilian Federal Government, States 
or Bank of Brazil, in accordance with a scheme to be 
agreed. Comment upon the nature of Sir Otto’s task 
would at the moment be premature. His invitation, 
however, is evidence that the new Brazilian Government 
is making a definite attempt to put the national finances 
in order, while the fact that the Bank of England have 
granted Sir Otto the necessary leave of absence when 
so short a time has elapsed since he was last away, 
illustrates the close character of the friendship between 
England and Brazil, and the readiness of the Bank of 
England to place itself and its officials at the service 
of its friends. Further evidence of this friendship has 
more recently been forthcoming in the news that an 
eighteen months’ credit for £6,550,000 has been arranged 
by Messrs. Rothschild & Sons for the Banco do Brasil. 


Mr. ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Chairman of the Governing 
Board of the Chase National Bank, made in his annual 
report to the Bank’s shareholders an im- 

An American portant pronouncement upon inter-allied 
Banker and debts. ‘‘ Cancellation or reduction of the 

Allied Debts inter-allied debts has been increasingly 
discussed throughout the world,” Mr. 

Wiggin states. ‘‘ This question has an importance far 
beyond the dollar magnitude of the debts involved. 
Without commenting on the many arguments on both 
sides of the controversy, and aside from the question 
of the justice of cancellation, I am firmly convinced it 
would be good business for our Government to initiate 
a reduction in these debts at this time.” In later 
passages of his report, Mr. Wiggin makes clear his 
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opinion that American export trade has suffered from 
“the inability of foreign countries to obtain dollars in 
amount sufficient both to make interest and amortiza- 
tion payments on their debts to us and to buy our exports 
in adequate volume. ... Our alternative to-day is 
either a reduction of our tariffs or re-adjustment to our 
greatly reduced volume of exports.’ In view of the 
relative positions of England and the United States, it 
is most fitting for a British commentator to content 
himself with paying a high tribute to Mr. Wiggin’s 
breadth of vision. It is a lamentable contrast that a 
few weeks before, a British Prime Minister should have 
thought fit, in a New Year party message, to place on 
record his opinion that all our troubles can be traced 
to “‘A few financiers in New York, in London, or in 
Paris, pressing their own ends and looking after their 
own fortunes.”’ There could not be a better refutation 
of Mr. MacDonald’s narrow and erroneous views than 
this broad-minded declaration of Mr. Wiggin. 


Gold, Business and Psychology 


URING the last few weeks events have been 
D moving quickly, both as regards the theoretical 

side of the problem and as regards its more 
practical aspects. Hence it is advisable to review 
briefly some of its more urgent implications, if only as 
a safeguard against the risk of the wood being lost sight 
of for the trees. 

Those who hold that an alleged shortage and/or 
maldistribution of the world’s monetary gold is the, 
or even @ major cause of the prevailing trade depression 
fundamentally base their case upon the well-known 
quantity theory of money. Put in its simplest and 
crudest terms, the quantity theory states that the 
average level of prices varies (a) directly as the amount 
of money in existence; (b) directly as the rate at which 
such money circulates; and (c) inversely with the volume 
of business being conducted. With this must be con- 
strued the other theory that inasmuch as banking law 
and practice combine to establish a certain relation 
between the volume of currency and bank credit (both 
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of which are virtually equivalent to money) and the 
gold reserve behind that currency and credit, therefore 
the amount of “‘ money ”’ in existence is governed by the 
amount of gold. 

Even if we accept the quantity theory of money as 
being correct, there are several gaps in the arguments 
of those who hold that gold shortage or maldistribution 
is at the base of all our troubles. The first and most 
obvious gap, is that the volume of money is only one 
element in the quantity equation. In it velocity of circula- 
tion and the volume of trade are mathematically of equal 
importance, and yet the proponents of the gold argument 
almost entirely ignore them. Moreover, it is an indis- 
putable fact that an alleged shortage of gold (and, 
therefore, itis argued, of money) is now accompanied not 
only by a fall in commodity prices, but by a contraction 
in the volume of trade; and mathematically speaking, 
the contraction in the volume of trade should, according 
to the equation, have checked and not accelerated the 
fall in prices. 

This is the first gap to be overcome, and even by 
itself it is nearly fundamental. The second is equally 
serious. The proponents of the gold argument are too 
ready to assume that there is a rigid connection between 
the size of gold reserves and the volume of ‘“ money ”’ 
they zn fact support; whereas it is common knowledge 
that both central and commercial banks possess and 
exercise a considerable latitude in maintaining what 
they consider to be a proper relation between their 
reserves and liabilities. This last argument must not 
be pressed too far, for the majority of banks are still 
subject to legal restrictions as regards the size of their 
reserves, and in any case no banker runs his reserve 
down to its minimum, whether that minimum be estab- 
lished by law or by practice and tradition. Still, these 
two arguments taken together constitute a formidable 
obstacle in the path of those who hold that gold is the 
root of all our troubles. 

Including gold and notes in circulation, and bank 
deposits, it is computed that before the war the amount of 
“money”’ available in Great Britain was {£1,299,000,000. 
A corresponding calculation for November last results in 
an estimate of {2,155,000,000. Thus taking pre-war 
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as 100, the index number for the volume of money last 
November was 166. 

Now in November, the Economist wholesale price 
index number was between 104-0 and Ior-9, and it has 
since fallen to below 100. Even the cost-of-living index 
number, which is notoriously higher, was only between 
157 and 155. Thus commodity prices alone, whether 
wholesale or retail, were below the level postulated by 
the (wrongly) isolated factor of the volume of money. 

There are, of course, other classes of payments, 
notably in respect of wages, taxation, national debt 
interest, where the increase over pre-war is greater than 
the basic “‘money”’ index number of 166. On the 
other hand, there has been a definite decline during 
recent years in the volume of business, though it is a 
moot point how current business compares with that of 
1913-14. Still even so, enough has been said to show 
that the theory that the fall in prices is due alone to 
a shortage of money breaks down when tested by such 
statistics as are available. Important confirmation is 
also formed from the fact that bankers are now hard 
put to it to find adequate and remunerative employment 
for their funds. 

The key to this, as to practically every economic 
problem, lies in psychology. For trade to prosper, it 
is not enough for the community to have sufficient 
money at its disposal; it must be willing to spend it. 
By saying this, we are not aligning ourselves with the 
somewhat extravagant theories advanced by Mr. Keynes 
in his recent broadcast address on unemployment, when 
he pleaded for increased individual expenditure. Under 
certain conditions, the circulation of money through 
lending it to other people to spend on “ capital ’’ goods 
is more useful than spending it on ‘‘ consumable ”’ goods, 
and the extent of unemployment in the steel and 
engineering industries is prima facie evidence that 
lending (which implies saving) is to-day more essential 
than spending (which implies extravagance). 

Now what has probably been happening is this. 
The general restoration of the gold standard, coupled 
with the abnormal gold acquisitions of certain countries, 
led to a certain shortage of gold and contraction of 
credit, and the other elements in the quantity equation 
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remaining unchanged, prices necessarily fell. This was 
the first stage in the movement. At once, the psycho- 
logical factor came into play. Traders, faced with a fall 
in prices, at once shortened sail, and refused to spend 
or to borrow money so as to undertake fresh commitments. 
Bankers and financiers were smitten with similar fears, 
and likewise drew in their horns. As a result, the 
velocity of money circulation was seriously retarded, and 
money like machinery and workers joined the ranks of 
the unemployed. The retardation of the velocity of 
circulation brought a second element in the quantity 
equation into play, to an extent which more than offset 
the simultaneous contraction in the volume of business. 
Moreover, the “ price’’ (if that be the correct term to 
apply) of wages, fixed charges, taxation, and debt 
service, whether national or industrial, either failed to 
respond or responded very slowly. Consequently a 
further fall in commodity prices (which alone were “ free ”’ 
to move) occurred, and this has now proceeded to depths 
out of all proportion to the volume of money available. 
The fundamental fact to-day is not that there is insuffi- 
cient money in existence or insufficient gold to support it, 
but that for psychological reasons much of the money in 
existence is unemployed. 

Does this mean that those who ascribe all our troubles 
to an alleged gold shortage are barking up the wrong 
tree? To the extent that they regard gold as the sole 
cause of our difficulties, sufficient has been said to show 
that they are. Unfortunately, the business and financial 
world has now had it driven firmly into its head that 
gold is the cause of their troubles, and this, from the 
psychological aspect, is sufficient to make gold a, though 
not the major cause. Hence, it is essential to support 
the efforts of those who are seeking ways of correcting 
the alleged gold shortage and maldistribution, because 
the business world believes that there is not enough 
“money ”’ in existence to support a normal and prosper- 
ous volume of business, and because a partial solution 
to the gold problem is needed, in order to restore con- 
fidence and enterprise in business circles. 

Fortunately, recent events suggest that matters are 
moving in the right direction, though it is a pity that 
difficulties have arisen over the publication of the second 
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wail of the Ndiaiae of Nation’s Gold Delegation, and 
evidence of closer co-operation between Basle and 
Geneva on this question would be welcome. Still the 
reduction of the Banque de France’s discount rate 
followed by the decision of that institution to accept 
standard gold, holds out definite hopes that the flow 
of gold to France, though at present accelerated, will 
eventually cease, and also shows that the French author- 
ities are eager to co-operate. Paris has still several 
necessary steps to take, including the establishment of 
a free discount market, with the authorization to the 
Banque de France to buy bills in the open market; 
the freeing of the funds held by the French Treasury 
and the Caisse d’Amortissement, so that they can play 
their proper part in the financial life of the country; 
and the re-establishment of a free and active long-term 
foreign loan market in Paris. To attain these ends, 
legislation and the support of public opinion will be 
needed, and this demands patience. Still, when the 
far-reaching and drastic monetary and financial French 
reforms, successfully carried through during the past five 
years, are recalled, we cannot believe that French deter- 
mination will find these obstacles insuperable. 

In America, too, the other great hoarder of gold, 
a different spirit is apparent. We refer elsewhere to 
the broad-minded speech of Mr. Albert Wiggin, with 
his insistence that America cannot combine a rigid debt 
and tariff policy with an active export trade. Here, too, 
there are numerous political obstacles to be overcome, 
and here too patience is needed. Still, here too, we have 
faith that at least the distant future may witness 
important practical developments. 

Meanwhile, it is necessary to convince the business 
world that fundamentally there is no monetary reason 
why prices should not recover and trade expand to- 
morrow. Other reasons, including the crippling burden 
of taxation, no doubt exist, and these must be dealt 
with adequately. Still, if we convince men of affairs 
that the alleged gold shortage is only one among many 
factors, and not the most vital factor of all, in the trade 
depression, this review of the gold problem will not have 
been written in vain. 
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India under Safeguards 


Conference has been the offer of responsible 

government to the Indian people. The offer is 
as yet that of the Party at present in office in this 
country; not that of Parliament as a whole. Moreover 
the offer is conditional upon the recognition of certain 
limitations upon full responsibility to be imposed as 
safeguards against a number of possible dangers. In 
the words of the sub-committee on Federal Structure 
the basic assumption has been accepted “that the 
Constitution will recognize the principle that, subject to 
certain special provisions, the responsibility for the 
Federal Government of India will in future rest upon 
Indians themselves.”’ 

That an immediate advance towards political liberty 
in India, very considerably greater than that contem- 
plated as practicable by the Simon Commission, is thus 
proposed raises questions of the utmost importance 
relatively not only to the future welfare of India itself, 
but to the welfare of this country and even of the whole 
world. Not even the most optimistic among those 
really conversant with the Indian problem will deny 
that if the offer is brought into effect there will be entailed 
a real risk of future disaster on an immense scale. To 
understand the degree in which the whole political and 
economic system of India has been held together by the 
unifying and directing force of the British administrative 
and commercial communities is to feel grave apprehension 
of the consequences of thus withdrawing, or even very 
greatly weakening, the steel frame upon which the vast 
and complicated structure of Indian society has been 
supported. 

However well-founded these fears may be, it must 
be insisted that it is not from this angle that the problem 
of the Indian Constitution can be rightly approached. 
The time has come when a clear and definite alternative 
is presented. Either India must be governed with the 
consent and co-operation of the Indian people, or it must 
be ruled by their subjection. That the latter alternative 
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is possible few with a knowledge of India will deny. 
That it would be infinitely preferable to the reduction 
of India to a state of disorder and poverty comparable 
to that from which it was painfully rescued by British 
rule is beyond dispute. But such a course would be so 
manifestly in contradiction to the whole aim of our Indian 
policy, so certain to be misjudged and condemned by 
the world at large, so greatly opposed to the reasonable 
and unquenchable aspirations of the Indian people, that 
it could be contemplated only if the former alternative 
were to be conclusively shown to be impossible. 

The first question to be considered, therefore, is 
whether responsible government, subject to accepted 
safeguards, will secure the measure of co-operation that is 
necessary. The nature of the co-operation required is 
twofold. There must, on the one hand, be co-operation 
between the Indians themselves. It must be strong 
enough to surmount those communal conflicts of interest 
which go to the very roots of Indian life. This aspect 
of the matter is beyond the purview of the present 
article, but it must be borne steadily in mind that no 
mere agreement among a group of politicians upon the 
form of the constitution will serve to eradicate the deep- 
seated and wide-spread differences which have their 
origin in widely divergent racial, religious, and social 
conditions. For the moment we will assume that this 
grave obstacle to the maintenance of good government 
can and will be overcome. 

While co-operation between Indians is the first 
essential, the second is co-operation between the Indian 
people and the British. For swaraj, self-government, 
must be made compatible with the recognition of the 
truth that the British will continue to have rights in 
India. The ultimate justification for the observance of 
these rights is probably the prosperity of the Indian 
even more than of the British community. However 
this may be, the fundamental truth should be firmly 
stated that the British, no less than the Moslem, the Sikh, 
or the Hindu have rights which can only be properly 
observed when they are openly recognized and adequately 
protected. It is certain broad aspects of this part of the 
Indian Constitutional problem that are mainly the 
subject of this article. 
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Among British interests in India we may consider 
first that arising from Indo-British trade. Under British 
rule the freedom of this trade has been maintained in 
three important ways. The Government of India is 
itself a very large purchaser of goods. Until recently 
these purchases, regulated by the Store Purchase Rules, 
were effected in accordance with the principle of free 
trade. Lately, since the recognition of the right of the 
Indian Government to determine its own fiscal policy, 
some measure of discrimination in favour of Indian 
produce has been introduced. But the degree of discrimi- 
nation might be carried much farther and there is no 
doubt that, under responsible government, it would be 
so carried unless some limitation or safeguard were 
imposed. The second way in which freedom of trade 
between this country and India has been maintained has 
been through the policy with regard to the customs tariff. 
Until 1916 the principle of free trade was the unquestioned 
rule regulating the tariff. Since then there has been a 
gradual advance in the practice of ‘“ discriminating 
protection.”” Under responsible government there is 
little doubt that, in the absence of restraints, the protec- 
tionist policy would be applied with much greater force. 
The third factor making for freedom of trade has been 
the absence of navigation laws restricting the participa- 
tion of vessels engaged in the coasting trade. One of 
the most persistent demands of the commercial 
community of Bombay has for some time been that the 
coastal trade of India should be reserved to Indian 
shipping. Under responsible government, in the absence 
of safeguards, there is every probability that such 
restriction would soon be imposed. 

The second great economic interest which we possess 
in India is that of the British commercial community 
resident and carrying on business in the country. The 
European population in British India numbered only 
156,637 at the last census. ‘‘ Small as these numbers 
are,’’ says the Simon Report, “the part that is played 
by British enterprise in the commercial life and organiza- 
tion of India is incalculably great.”” There is no doubt 
that the prominence of the British business man in 
India, his control of industry, the remittance of a part 
of his profit out of the country, are all deeply resented 
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by sections of the Indian people whose influence would 
be powerful in a responsible legislature. The Govern- 
ment of India’s Despatch admits “the necessity of 
devising effective guarantees, which would secure British 
firms and companies doing business in India against 
unfair discrimination.”” The apprehensions felt arise 
chiefly in connection with the laws relating to joint-stock 
companies generally, to insurance and banking com- 
panies in particular, the policy which might be pursued 
in the development of industries by means of bounties 
or direct State assistance of other kinds, the position 
of public utility companies and many kindred matters. 
The Despatch emphasizes the importance of doing 
justice to both British and Indian interests and points 
of view. ‘“‘ The problem,” it says, “‘is to devise means 
by which India’s reasonable aspirations can be satisfied 
without injustice to those trading interests which have 
contributed much to India’s past history and which, 
we believe, have a valuable part to play in India’s 
future.” 

In many ways closely allied, but with elements 
distinct from the problem which confronts the British 
business community in India is the position of the British 
investor in Indian securities. How much British capital 
is to-day invested in India it is impossible to say. It is 
certainly not less than £700 millions and in all probability 
very much more. Apart from that employed in Indian 
railways, in commerce and banking, there is the British 
holding in the sterling debt. The total amount of this 
debt is over £350 millions and is very largely held in this 
country. There are several most important and difficult 
considerations arising out of the problem of giving due 
protection to the investor, apart from the broad question 
of maintaining Indian credit and ensuring the observance 
of sound principles in public finance. There is, first, 
the problem of the exchange value of the rupee in terms 
of sterling. Few people in this country fully realize the 
strength and persistence of the opposition among the 
Indian commercial community to the retention of 
the 1s. 6d. rupee. It is blamed for a great deal of the 
depression that has affected Indian industries, more 
particularly cotton. The raiyot has been taught to 
believe that by fixing a high exchange value for the 
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rupee, in the alleged interest of those members of the 
European community who wished to remit profits or 
savings or pensions at a favourable rate, the Government 
has robbed him of a large part of the value of his crops. 
It is unnecessary to examine the justice of these ideas 
at the moment. The only relevant consideration is the 
present existence of a powerful body of Indian opinion 
that demands a revision of the sterling value of the rupee. 

Another point of acute difference between British and 
Indian opinion is likely to occur in relation to the public 
debt. Ever since the publication by Mr. R. C. Dutt 
of his studies in Indian economic subjects it has been 
an article of faith among the great majority of educated 
Indians that Indian revenues have long been burdened 
with charges in respect of debt that ought never to have 
been imposed. In some instances the injustice, real or 
imaginary, is now a matter of ancient history beyond 
any practical field of discussion. In other cases it is 
not so, and it must be admitted that the arguments for 
revision cannot all be dismissed without a hearing. 

The instances that have already been given of the 
points with regard to which the British with interests 
in India are likely to feel the need for safeguards are not 
by any means exhaustive. They are merely illustrative 
of the issues within the economic sphere which are 
dividing the opinion of the respective parties. They 
are all matters upon which it is most important that 
an agreement should be reached if real co-operation is 
to be secured in working a responsible government subject 
to safeguards. The immediate problem for consideration 
is how a settlement can best be reached. The suggestion 
has been made that for the further discussion of safe- 
guards as they will most immediately concern the 
business and investing interests of the European com- 
munity in India, or of the business community in this 
country who have dealings with India, the best arrange- 
ment would be to appoint a comparatively small, but 
really efficient committee, composed of British and 
Indian business men who could meet in India with the 
purpose of examining the points at issue. It would be an 
important gain if these subjects, of which the majority 
of Indian politicians have little practical knowledge, 
could be withdrawn from the field of purely political 
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discussion. If substantial agreement could be reached 
between the parties to such an enquiry, a number of 
serious obstacles to the solution of the Indian constitu- 
tional problem would be removed. 





British Banking Results 


N examination of the experience of British banks 

Aairing the year 1930 as revealed by their published 

earnings and accounts, and by the annual addresses 

of the bank chairmen, brings to light the following four 
lessons :— 

(x) Despite a general belief that banking is a sheltered 
industry, banks are not and cannot remain immune 
from the consequences of a major world-trade depression. 
They are subject to the same problem of declining profits 
and stationary costs as are industrial undertakings. 

(2) In times of bad trade, money is liable to periods 
of unemployment to the same degree as the average 
worker; and money, like the average producer, finds 
it less easy to work at a profit. 

(3) Whereas the trade depression has been accom- 
panied by numerous banking failures abroad, at home 
British banks are just as secure to-day as ever they were. 

(4) When weighing the advisability of British banks 
following the German practice of participating more 
closely in industry, the previous lesson is a factor to 
which due importance should be given. 

Every bank, without exception, witnessed its earnings 
for 1930 fall appreciably below the level of previous 
years. As stated, the ultimate cause of this shrinkage 
was the trade depression, but the proximate causes were 
many and varied. 

(a) The rapid fall in money rates during the earlier 
part of the year had the result that on occasions the 
banks would find themselves still carrying fixed deposits 
arranged on the basis of a 5 per cent. Bank rate, whereas 
the current Bank rate in force was as low as 4 or even 
3 per cent. 

(6) Although London deposit rates were, as usual, 
reduced in conformity with the fall in Bank rate, it 
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rupee, in the alleged interest of those members of the 
European community who wished to remit profits or 
savings or pensions at a favourable rate, the Government 
has robbed him of a large part of the value of his crops. 
It is unnecessary to examine the justice of these ideas 
at the moment. The only relevant consideration is the 
present existence of a powerful body of Indian opinion 
that demands a revision of the sterling value of the rupee. 

Another point of acute difference between British and 
Indian opinion is likely to occur in relation to the public 
debt. Ever since the publication by Mr. R. C. Dutt 
of his studies in Indian economic subjects it has been 
an article of faith among the great majority of educated 
Indians that Indian revenues have long been burdened 
with charges in respect of debt that ought never to have 
been imposed. In some instances the injustice, real or 
imaginary, is now a matter of ancient history beyond 
any practical field of discussion. In other cases it is 
not so, and it must be admitted that the arguments for 
revision cannot all be dismissed without a hearing. 

The instances that have already been given of the 
points with regard to which the British with interests 
in India are likely to feel the need for safeguards are not 
by any means exhaustive. They are merely illustrative 
of the issues within the economic sphere which are 
dividing the opinion of the respective parties. They 
are all matters upon which it is most important that 
an agreement should be reached if real co-operation is 
to be secured in working a responsible government subject 
to safeguards. The immediate problem for consideration 
is how a settlement can best be reached. The suggestion 
has been made that for the further discussion of safe- 
guards as they will most immediately concern the 
business and investing interests of the European com- 
munity in India, or of the business community in this 
country who have dealings with India, the best arrange- 
ment would be to appoint a comparatively small, but 
really efficient committee, composed of British and 
Indian business men who could meet in India with the 
purpose of examining the points at issue. It would be an 
important gain if these subjects, of which the majority 
of Indian politicians have little practical knowledge, 
could be withdrawn from the field of purely political 
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discussion. If substantial agreement could be reached 
between the parties to such an enquiry, a number of 
serious obstacles to the solution of the Indian constitu- 
tional problem would be removed. 





British Banking Results 


N examination of the experience of British banks 

Aairing the year 1930 as revealed by their published 

earnings and accounts, and by the annual addresses 

of the bank chairmen, brings to light the following four 
lessons :— 

(1) Despite a general belief that banking is a sheltered 
industry, banks are not and cannot remain immune 
from the consequences of a major world-trade depression. 
They are subject to the same problem of declining profits 
and stationary costs as are industrial undertakings. 

(2) In times of bad trade, money is liable to periods 
of unemployment to the same degree as the average 
worker; and money, like the average producer, finds 
it less easy to work at a profit. 

(3) Whereas the trade depression has been accom- 
panied by numerous banking failures abroad, at home 
British banks are just as secure to-day as ever they were. 

(4) When weighing the advisability of British banks 
following the German practice of participating more 
closely in industry, the previous lesson is a factor to 
which due importance should be given. 

Every bank, without exception, witnessed its earnings 
for 1930 fall appreciably below the level of previous 
years. As stated, the ultimate cause of this shrinkage 
was the trade depression, but the proximate causes were 
many and varied. 

(a) The rapid fall in money rates during the earlier 
part of the year had the result that on occasions the 
banks would find themselves still carrying fixed deposits 
arranged on the basis of a 5 per cent. Bank rate, whereas 
the current Bank rate in force was as low as 4 or even 
3 per cent. 

(6) Although London deposit rates were, as usual, 
reduced in conformity with the fall in Bank rate, it 
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proved impossible to make similar reductions upon 
deposits lodged by country customers. Had such an 
attempt been made, money would undoubtedly have 
been transferred to savings banks and building societies. 
During the last half of the year, in particular, money 
accepted by the banks at country deposit rates and then 
lent at call or invested in bills of exchange must have 
been employed by the banks at a loss. 

(c) Every fall in money rates clearly reduces the 
profits derived from money lodged upon current account ; 
for the rate of interest payable upon such money already 
being zero, it is impossible to reduce it. 

(d) The decline in trade and the fall in commodity 
prices combined to reduce the number and size of bills of 
exchange sent to bankers for acceptance. 

(e) This last factor, coupled with the loss of con- 
fidence in the business outlook by borrower and lender 
alike, explains much of the contraction in bankers’ 
advances to industry and commerce. As outstanding 
loans were repaid or written off—a task for which a 
year ago there was urgent need—they were not replaced 
by new loans. 

(f) The previous factor applies with especial force to 
bank loans to the Stock Exchange and against Stock 
Exchange securities. 

(g) As a result, the banks had to divert to bills of 
exchange and gilt-edged stocks money which normally 
would have been lent to industry and trade. Unfor- 
tunately, another consequence of the trade depression 
and fall in prices was to reduce the number of commercial 
bills available in the London market, while the Conversion 
Loan issued last spring made serious inroads into the 
volume of Treasury bills. Thus an abnormal demand 
for bills coincided with a contraction in their supply, 
with the result that discount rates have been driven 
down to low and unremunerative levels. Put in a nut- 
shell, money which should have been lent to industry at 
5 per cent., has had to be lodged in Treasury bills at less 
than 23 per cent. 

(h) It has so far proved difficult to make correspond- 
ing reductions in banking expenses. 

(¢) Bad trade has rendered it necessary to make very 
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full provision for doubtful debts and for similar con- 
tingencies. 

(k) There is no ground for expecting any change in 
the above conditions, at least during the major part of 
the current year. 

The actual decline in the profits of each bank is 
illustrated below :— 


ENGLISH BANKING PROFITS AND APPROPRIATIONS. 
(000’s omitted.) 





Net Dividends. | Contin- pool 
profit. Sencies. priations. 


1929 | 1930 | 1929 | 1930 | 1929 | 1930 | 1929 | 1930 











f £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 


Barclays ae -. | 2,332 | 1,821 | 1,666 | 1,617 500 | nil 166 204 
Lloyds xa «- | 2,542 | 2,129 | 1,973 | 1,727 nil 200 569 202 
Midland a .- | 2,665 | 2,319 | 1,934 | 1,988 nil nil 731 331 
National Provincial 2,190 | 1,931 | 1,706 | 1,706 200 200 284 25 
Westminster .. | 2,160 | 1,822 | 1,356 | 1,314 400 200 404 308 
Martins - ne 836 794 666 | 666] nil 150 170f|— 22 
District aia Ye 511 459 379 379 | nil nil 132 80 
Manchester & County 181 171 177 164 nil nil 4 7 
Union of Manchester 176 146 96 76 nil nil 80 70 
Williams Deacon’s .. 298 279 244 234 400* 50 |—346*|— 6 


* £350,000 was transferred from reserve fund to contingencies. 
¢ Includes £50,000 to reserve fund. 


In only three cases have dividends actually been 
reduced, and Lloyds Bank is the only example among 
the “‘ Big Five.’”’ The proper dividend policy of the 
banks under existing circumstances is a very debatable 
question. In favour of reduction come the obvious 
advantage of making it clear to the world that the 
banks are not immune from the vicissitudes of trade; 
and also the fact that banks should set an example to 
others in making their dividends conform to their earn- 
ings. An additional, and in many ways the most com- 
pelling point of all, is that in bad times especially it is 
essential that British banks should adhere, even with 
excessive zeal, to that traditional policy of caution 
which alone is now saving Great Britain from the banking 
failures that are rife elsewhere. On the other side of 
the question, it may be argued fairly that British banks 
have never distributed their full earnings, that dividends 
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at last year’s rates are (with one exception) fully covered 
even by this year’s diminished earnings, and that at a time 
when the primary need is to restore confidence, it is a pity 
that the banks should adopt a dividend policy which may 
add to the general feeling of uncertainty. 

Those boards that decided upon dividend reductions 
will assuredly command the respect of every thinking 
man for the way in which they have thought fit to dis- 
charge their duty to their customers and so to the country. 
It is impossible to quarrel with their decision, or even to 
hold that there is not a slight balance of argument on 
their side. On the other hand, no one can blame other 
boards for maintaining their dividend. Bank reserves 
are still more than adequate, and measured by their 
size, the actual sum involved is comparatively small. 
Finally, if trade fails to improve, it is always open to 
them to weigh their policy afresh next year. 

Coming now to the details of the balance-sheets, the 
next Table deals with the English banks’ liabilities. 


ENGLISH BANKING LIABILITIES. 


Capital A 
and Deposits, etc. ccep- 
Reserves. tances, etc. 








| 
1929 | 1930 | 1929 | 1930 | 1929 | 1930 




















£mn.|/£mn.| £ mn. | £ mn. |£ mn.|f£ mn. 
Barclays 26° | 26°I | 337°4 | 349°3 | 22-0 | 12°7 
Lloyds 25°8 | 25°8 | 353°1 | 365-9 | 52°2 | 42°5 
Midland , .-» | 26°9 | 28-5 | 381-4 | 401-4 | 37°5 | 25°3 
National Provincial ... | 18-9 | 18-9 | 272-6 | 293°1 | 15-2 | Io°I 
Westminster ... 18-6 | 18-6 | 286-3 | 292-7 | 27°6 | 17°8 
Coutts ... 2°0} 2:0} I9°8 | I9°5 | 0°4] O74 
Glyn, Mills r°8*| 1-8*) 39°5 | 39°5| 2°7| 2°5 
Martins 7°71 7°71 83:2] 7g:0 | 7°2] 5°6 
District , | 4°2] 4°2] 52°6] 53:0] 2°4] I°I 
Manchester & County 2*2} 2°2| 18:4] 17°79] O°5]| Orr 
Union of Manchester I°4} 1°4] 16°8| 17:9] 0-6] 0°5 
Williams Deacon’s 370} 3°0] 31°8 | 32-0] I-0]}] O'7 





* Includes £210,000 in 1929 ; £220,000 in 1930, reduction of bank 
premises account. 
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The many increases in deposits are not surprising, in 
view of the extent of ‘‘ unemployment ”’ among money 
as well as among men. It is also indicative that according 
to the latest figures available during the twelve months 
that they cover, the ratio of current accounts to total 
deposits, published by Lloyds Bank, only moved from 
45°3 to 46-0 per cent.; whereas the fall in deposit rates 
might have been expected to lead to a diminution both 
absolutely and relatively in money lodged on deposit 
account. The contraction in acceptances has already 
been discussed. The figures in the Table illustrate its 
intensity. 

The next Table gives the English banks’ cash and 
call money. 


ENGLISH BANKS’ CASH AND CALL MONEY. 
Nl 
Cashinhand| Cheques Money at call 


























and at Bank and and short 
of England. | Balances. notice. 
1929 | 1930 | 1929 | 1930 | 1929 | 1930 
£mn.| £ mn.| £ mn.| £ mn.| £ mn,| £ mn, 
Barclays ... ae .» | 51°9 | 52°5 | 10°8 | 10°6 | 23°6 | 22°3 
Lloyds ... se --» | 44°2 | 42°6 | 12°8 | 13-2 | 26°5 | 29-0 
Midland ... hs .» | 46°9 | 47°2 | 184 | 15-1 | 21-7 | 21-7 
National Provincial ... | 31-6 | 33°3 | 10°3 9°5 | 19°4 | 20°3 
Westminster... -» | 35°5 | 35°8 | 10°5 | 10-2 | 33°2 | 25°7 
Coutts... 2°4| 2:2] O77] Of7] 2:2] 3°5 
Glyn, Mills 6-9] 7:2 1-7} 16] 7:1} 82 
Martins 10°3 8-9 3:0 3°1 6:0} 6°7 
District ... ine wef SR PST * - 3°9 | 4°4 
Manchester & County ...| 4°4] 4°6] f T T T 
Union of Manchester 5°5| 7°3| tT T T T 
391 SS] B31 a4) 3 2°5 


Williams Deacon’s ais | 


* Not shown separately. 
+ Cash on hand, at call, and at short notice are shown only as a 
single omnibus item. 


In view of the care taken by the Bank of England to 
maintain the credit fund of the nation it is not surprising 
that the item ‘‘ cash” is very much the same as last 
year, especially as the prevailing unemployment of 

M2 
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money would tend to augment and not contract cash 
The declines in ‘‘ balances with other banks 


balances. 


and cheques in course of collection ’ 


, 


are the natural 


consequence of the retardation in money’s velocity of 
circulation, to which extensive reference is made upon 


another page. 


“Call money ’”’ is unchanged in total, 


but the prevailing Stock Exchange inactivity means that 
to-day less short money is being lent to stockbrokers and 
jobbers, and more to the discount market. 
The next Table includes the main earning assets of 
Investments exclude those in other banks. 


the banks. 


ENGLISH BANKS’ CHIEF EARNING ASSETS. 


Discounts. 


Investments. 





1929 | 1930 


1929 | 1930 





~ 


Barclays 37°0 | 50°9 
Lloyds 39°6 | 53°7 
Midland <n ... | 58°8 | 83-9 
National Provincial ... | 28-2 | 51° 

Westminster ... 32°5 | 48-8 
Coutts ... rer I°5 
Glyn, Mills re6 | 1°5 
Martins 6-9 | 7°4 
District ‘ia | 5°0] 6:8 
Manchester & County 0-6 | 0-6 
Union of Manchester 0°5 | Or4 
Williams Deacon’s ... a*4 | 2°5 





The results shown in this 


£mn.|£ mn. 


£ mn.}/£ mn. 
52°7 | 50-1 
39° | §2°O 
32°9 | 38°7 
35°8 | 38°3 
37°9 | 50°6 
3°8 | 3-8 
8°4 6-6 
17°S | 16°7 
14°8 | 16-6 
4°2 4°2 
2°9 2°3 |. 
5°6 7°9 





Advances. 
1929 1930 
£mn. | £ mn. 
174°5 | 169°7 
IgI°8 | 175°9 
210°4 | 203°60 
156°7 | 149°5 
147°4 | 131°9 
II*3 9°3 
14°8 15°6 
42°2 | 37°4 
24°3 20°6 
II-O 10°2 

8-9 8-8 
16°8 15°6 


the considerations noticed on a previous page. 
has been a marked contraction in advances, balanced by 


substantial increases in discounts, 
bills, and investments. 
acceptances is evidence that there 
bills about than a year ago, and so 


Moreover, 


Table in the main bear out 


There 


mainly in Treasury 
the fall in bankers’ 
are less commercial 
the inference is that 


money which should be finding employment in financing 
industry and commerce is at present having to be 


invested in Treasury bills. 
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Scottish banking results are given in the following 
table. This necessarily loses in value from the fact 
that the different banks make up their accounts to 
various dates, some of which occur early in the year. 
The Royal Bank of Scotland 1930 figures also owe part 
of their increase to the bank’s recent acquisitions, includ- 
ing the Western Branch of the Bank of England, rather 
than to the securing of fresh business at its original 
offices. This fact, however, in no way detracts from, 
but rather emphasizes, the progress made by this bank, 
whose expansion southwards was one of the most out- 
standing banking events of the year. It is, however, 
noteworthy that the Royal Bank is not the only Scottish 
bank to have improved its position. Increased profits 
are shown by other banks, including some whose account- 
ing year only closed at a comparatively recent date. 


SCOTTISH BANKING RESULTS. 


Discounts 
Profits. Deposits. Cash. and 
Advances. 


1929 1930 | 1929 | 1930 | 1929 | 1930 | 1929 | 1930 


£thou.| £ thou.| £ mn. | £ mn. 
Bank of Scotland 374 366 32°I | 32° 


(to Feb. 29) 

British Linen Bank} 330 326 27°2 | 26°8 8-7 8-0 | 14°4 | 14°2 
(to Jan. 14) 

Clydesdale Bank 332 336 28-6 | 30°2 5°1 4°9 | 183 | 18-0 
(to Dec. 31) 

Commercial Bank 368 390 35°2 | 33°2 I 6-1 | 23°I | 20°4 
(to Oct. 31) 

National Bank .. 281 277 32°2 | 32°3 4°5 4°5 | 18°7 | 17°6 
(to Nov. 1) 

North of Scotland 278 281 21°3 | 20°7 3°5 3°97 | 82°32 | 2E°5 
(to Dec. 31) 

Royal Bank ase 505 534 46-2 | 50°4 5°2 5°5 | 30°0 | 30-0 
(to mid Oct.) 

Union Bank .. | 336 339 | 27°3 | 28:3 | 6-6] 6-0] 16-2 | 17°4 
(to April 2) 


In most cases “‘ cash’ includes cash in hand, balances 
at the Bank of England and with other banks, and 
cheques in course of collection. The figures for the Royal 
Bank exclude cheques in course of collection and those 
for the British Linen Bank, the National Bank, and the 
Union Bank include money at call with London bankers. 

The final table shows the position of the three 
discount companies :— 
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Profits.* | Deposits.  tovestments Bills. 


1929 1930 | 1929 | 1930 | 1929 | 1930 | 1929 | 1930 

















£thou.| £thou.| £ mn.| £ mn.| { mn.| f mn.| £ mn.| £ mn 

Alexanders en 132 199 24°3 | 27°3 3°0 4°6 | 21-9 | 24°2 

National a 180 219 49°6 | 47°7 2°9 4°0 | 47°1 | 44°8 

Union .. =< 260 268 57°9 | 63:0 7°6 8-6 | 52:6 | 56-6 
* Excluding rebate on bills not yet due. t Includes bills rediscounted. 


All three discount companies have increased their net 
profits, and in view of the recent unremunerative level of 
discount rates this is a notable achievement. The 
explanation probably lies in the profits made during the 
period of falling rates last spring, and in the additions all 
three have made to their investments, being influenced in 
their policy by the fact that the yield on gilt-edged stock 
is appreciably superior to that now obtainable upon bills. 





American Banking during 1930 


T the close of the year 1930, it is clear that American 
A tanking has passed through a period of radical 

transformation and that the end of this change is 
not yet definitely in sight. Statements made by political 
and business leaders who have sought to show that 
nothing of serious moment was occurring have been 
proved wholly erroneous. The bank returns for the 
close, compared with those for the beginning, of the 
year show that an immense change has occurred in the 
credit situation, while current details of mergers and 
combinations, as well as those of bank failures, furnish 
corroborative evidence of a far-reaching alteration in 
conditions. 

Fundamentally, what has occurred has been a demon- 
stration of the unsatisfactory condition of American 
banking organization and of the necessity of radical 
change if the American banking system is to be per- 
manently useful to the business community and to the 
individual. This demonstration has been afforded in 
three major ways: (I) by the unsoundness of American 
banks, leading to failures and breakdown of various 
kinds ; (2) by the inability of the banking system to sup- 
port and care for the interests of the community in 
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time of crisis or stress; and (3) by the inadequacy of the 
Federal Reserve System, and by its inability under 
present conditions of management to control or direct 
the money market. 

The first of these indictments is borne out by the 
statistics of bank failures. Those compiled by the 
Federal Reserve authorities show to the close of November 
1930 a total of 1,020 failures or suspensions, and it is 
officially estimated by the Federal Reserve authorities that 
the total number for the year was as much as 1,326, 
with aggregate Liabilities of $904,000,000. These figures 
are the largest ever recorded over a similar period. 
The majority of these failures have been small in size, 
but are not, on that account, less serious or less dis- 
turbing to the communities directly affected by them. 
The failures have been a great contributing cause and 
intensifier of the business depression, and the suffering 
due to them has been enormous. It is, moreover, not 
too much to say that the Federal Reserve System has 
done little to check or retard these failures, and that its 
policy of granting the banks tolerably free credit pro- 
vided they were able to deposit good collateral to protect 
their rediscounts has been exceedingly harmful, both 
in giving the banks freer rein to go ahead with their 
expansion, and in exhausting their general assets, so 
that the creditor has found them little more than an 
empty shell when he came to collect his claims against 
them. 

The second cause of complaint—the inability of the 
banks to protect the commercial community and the 
individual in time of stress—is being strikingly illustrated 
at the present time. For some months past, the banks 
have been disposed to cut down their commercial paper 
accommodations, and to-day these items in their accounts 
stand at a low level. Throughout the country it is 
proving extraordinarily difficult for the local borrower 
to obtain any adequate advances. The reasons assigned 
by the banks are sometimes good and sometimes bad, 
but in all cases they really spring from an inadequacy of 
resources which is the outgrowth of the speculative 
debauch that preceded the collapse. Neither with, nor 
without, the aid of the Federal Reserve System, are the 
banks to-day apparently in a position to meet current 
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demands for credit, even of the most legitimate descrip- 
tion. The statement, often made upon governmental 
authority, that there is plenty of credit available for all 
reasonable uses may be technically true, but the actual 
fact is that the business man cannot get it in any way. 
These factors in the situation are best illustrated by 
a comparison of banking conditions near the beginning 
of December, with those for the corresponding date a 
year earlier. The basis of comparison is fair, inasmuch 
as it was just about at the beginning of December 1929 
that the panic, in its acute stages, came to an end, and 
passed definitely into a reconstruction period. The 
figures given thus represent very closely the results of 
the first year of banking operation after the panic. As 
usual, the returns used are those for the member banks 
about 600 in number, situated in I00 principal cities 
which report regularly to the Federal Reserve Board. 


(In millions of dollars.) 


Dec. 4, Dec. 3, Change 
1929. 1930. during 

year. 
Loans and investments—total ins “S342 23,316 + 174 
Loans—total — acs os, 29,590 16,516 —I,022 
On securities sé sue oo. Jeuee 7,769  — 120 
Allother ... ‘ ose «+ 9,649 8,747 — 9go2 
Investme nts—total . ‘ «. 5,004 6,800 +1,196 
U.S. Government securities ns 2,755 3,095 + 340 
Other securities... as ne 2,849 3,706 + 857 
Reserve with F.R. Banks ... ys 1,766 1,816 + 50 
Cash in vault sos ove ove 261 230 — 31 
Net demand deposits si «os 23,584 13,908 + 194 
Time deposits ; ve re 6,722 7372 + 650 
Government deposits “ne és 33 — — 33 
Due from banks <ei bi was 1,150 1,526 + 376 
Due to banks.. «+ 2,900 3.455 + 555 
Borrowings from F.R. Be anks oni 580 99 — 481 


From a study of these returns, it is easily seen that 
loans properly to be classed as commercial (the “all 
other’’ of the statement) have shown a remarkable 
decline, amounting to nearly 10 per cent. Loans on 
securities have fallen only by about 14 per cent., and 
investments have risen much more than the loans have 
shrunk. Still it must be remembered that in spite of 
that fact, there has been some success in curtailing 
speculation. ‘‘ Brokers’ loans” which a year ago were 
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drawing near $8,600,000,000, are now little more than 
$2,200,000,000, and the reduction, though partly due to 
withdrawals of outside loans made by “ others” (than 
bankers), has been partly effected by transfer of the 
securities protecting such loans to the banks, so that as 
brokers’ loans fell, security holdings grew. This was a 
fundamental change in the character of credit which 
does not appear on the surface of the figures. 

Yet when all has been said, it remains a fact that the 
process of curtailing loans on speculative security has 
been a very slow one. It may be true that there has been 
a total contraction of credit, amounting to fully 
$3,000,000,000, in the course of the year; but it is not 
true that the banks have relieved themselves in any such 
degree. A considerable part of the brokers’ loan total 
has merely been changed in form, and has been taken 
over by the banks as direct loans to customers. There 
has been a steady reduction by some of the banks in the 
total of old loans, the borrowers being required to take 
them up as rapidly as possible with the result that many 
securities have been thrown upon the market to be 
absorbed as rapidly as circumstances would permit. It is 
these forced sales, unquestionably, that have been 
responsible for the sharp reductions in security prices 
that occurred during the autumn. This process, however, 
has not been as effective as it should, for the reason that 
the issues of new securities that have been forced upon 
the market had been, up to about the first of August, 
larger than the estimated savings of the nation. During 
the first half of the year 1930, in fact, the total of new 
securities issued in the New York market was 
$4,600,000,000, being larger in many branches than the 
issues for 1929. There has been no control whatever, 
even of an advisory nature, over the amount of these new 
issues, and of the employment of bank credit to carry 
them when not sold to investors. 

This latter feature of the situation naturally leads to 
a consideration of the influence of the Federal Reserve 
System and of its relationship to general banking as 
illustrated by the year’s experience. Outstanding, of 
course, has been the inability or indisposition already 
mentioned, to keep issues of new securities within bounds. 
There are, however, many who hold the view that such 
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restraint is no part of the duties of a central banking 
system ; and that the latter merely include or are limited 
by the careful and wise use of its own credit resources. 
Looking at the situation from this standpoint, it still 
remains true, as shown by the figures, that the Reserve 
System has had small success. By reason of its enormous 
purchases of Acceptances and Treasury Certificates, it at 
all times kept the market well supplied with funds, and 
left the various banks practically free to continue specula- 
tive loans and market operations as they chose. The 
consequences have become abundantly plain, though 
the lack of credit oversight and control on the part of 
the Federal Reserve System has been less obvious to the 
casual observer. Analysis of the returns, however, both 
for the Reserve and other banks clearly demonstrates 
the real truth of the matter. 

The failure of the Reserve system to control and 
diminish bank embarrassments has already been referred 
to, and needs no emphasis as a phase of the central bank 
situation or as an illustration of its deficiencies. It has 
grown out of an essentially erroneous conception of the 
function of Reserve banking and of the method of extend- 
ing rediscount credit. In the Reserve Act, provision 
was made for a system of rediscounting, based upon 
careful analysis of the items of paper taken for rediscount. 
Each such item was to be endorsed by the bank which 
presented it, but none was to be accepted for rediscount 
save in those cases where evidence made it clear that the 
paper itself was liquid and represented business trans- 
actions rather than investment or speculation. In prac- 
tice, many of the Reserve banks have paid little attention 
to this question of liquidity, and have devoted themselves 
entirely to the getting of collateral security to protect 
the paper they discounted. Indeed, they might as well 
have made direct loans to the member banks on the 
notes of the latter supported by collateral, and without 
any inquiry into the use to be made of the funds by the 
banks which received them. As a consequence, the 
various banks have gone on doing practically as they 
pleased, with the result that at the opening of the panic 
they were, perhaps, in an unprecedentedly “ frozen ”’ 
condition. Thus a situation had arisen which cannot be 
regarded as other than most regrettable from the stand- 
point of the central banking system of the country. 
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In another way the experience of the year 1929, as 
reflected in bank returns, casts doubt upon the efficiency 
of management of the Federal Reserve System. The 
Reserve banks have admittedly in their hands as a 
primary duty, the guardianship of the liquidity of their 
own assets. They have, however, allowed themselves 
to become enormously burdened with non-liquid assets 
in the form of acceptances based upon unsold produce. 
Such acceptances cannot be cashed without subjecting 
makers or sellers to very severe pressure which in turn 
would be shifted to other market factors. Particularly 
noticeable at times has been the great growth in the 
Reserve bank holding of acceptances made by bankers 
for account of foreigners who have been carrying unsold 
stocks of staple commodities, such as cotton, copper, and 
the like. The growth in the holding of acceptances of 
this type was particularly noteworthy after the definite 
development of unwillingness on the part of the market 
to absorb further issues of German bonds, but a like 
tendency has been noticeable at other times and in other 
connections. Because of this willingness to purchase 
acceptances, which were really accommodation, or specu- 
lative, paper, the Reserve banks (in spite of decreases 
in the total volume of acceptances outstanding) must be 
regarded as having a considerable element of long-term 
and, in some cases perhaps, doubtful paper in their 
portfolios, where it is carried as apparently quick assets. 
The proceeds of such purchases and discounts have 
obviously entered the market, and have there had the 
same general results as any release of speculative funds 
would have had. 

These and other conclusions with reference to the 
working of the banking system of the United States are 
not flattering. When some of them were suggested a 
year and more ago by the critics of that period, they 
were received with scepticism or ridicule by many 
members of the business and financial community. The 
year’s experience in confirming them has raised, inevit- 
ably, in many minds, the question as to what policy is 
now to be pursued and how far amendment of the existing 
laws is necessary. The changes that have already 
occurred in the personnel of the Federal Reserve Board 
and the others that are to be made, assure an entirely 
new oversight and management of the situation. What 
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policy will be pursued by this new management is 
still to be made known, but the facts are sufficiently 
indicative of the present needs of the situation to leave 
no doubt as to its general lines. 

First of all, the American banking situation is astonish- 
ingly weak. Apart from a few exceptions in the larger 
cities almost all banks are seriously “ frozen,’’ and must 
be encouraged—if need be, forced—to get into a more 
liquid position. To this end, they must, in effect, be 
driven from the stock market, and from further extension 
of market loans. Already the new management of the 
Reserve system has been at work in the endeavour thus 
to curtail weak stock exchange loans; and, in some 
instances, it has forced reduction of accommodation in 
very important instances. General ‘ house-cleaning ”’ 
and restoration of banking morale is conceded to be 
necessary. Bank officers who speculate with bank funds 
must be, and are being slowly, eliminated. Further, 
banks which are actually insolvent must be closed instead 
of being ‘“‘ nursed” along as has been the practice here- 
tofore. Finally, the banks must be compelled to come 
more directly under the supervision of the Reserve 
system; and to render such supervision effectual the 
latter must be made to exercise a real and direct over- 
sight of the member banks committed to its charge. 
This will involve the retirement of incapable and in- 
experienced men who are now so numerous in Reserve 
banks, and the substitution of others of experience and 
independence. Such changes make up a very large 
programme, and one whose application will cause no 
little friction. Nevertheless, its necessity is indicated 
by the experience of the year 1930, and is conceded far 
more generally than at any time in the past. Had it been 
undertaken two or three years earlier, no such complete 
collapse as has occurred would have taken place. The 
saturnalia of loose credit which has been permitted under 
the lax management of the Federal Reserve System 
(impaired as it had been by the late President Harding 
through political appointments) has rendered necessary 
a complete reorganization of the banking system of the 
United States, and the task of carrying it through must 
be the outstanding feature of the current year. 
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An Extraordinary Case and its 
Points: 


‘Banco de Portugal v. 
Waterlow & Sons, Ltd.” 


By our Legal Correspondent 


ARELY has a case of such singular interest been 
Risen out recently as that of the Banco de Portugal 

against Waterlow and Sons, Limited. For twenty- 
one days of hearing Mr. Justice Wright—a great com- 
mercial lawyer—patiently heard examination and cross- 
examination of witnesses on both sides. The public 
outside also closely watched the evidence, thanks to the 
full successive reports in the financial and general press, 
and the case was discussed in every coffee-house in the 
City during its long-drawn length. The issues were 
plain and easily understandable by any City man or 
woman of business. No complicated questions of law 
were involved. Such questions of law as there were had 
reference to the proper construction to be put upon the 
original contract (and the necessary implications there- 
from) between the parties and the quantum of damages if 
Messrs. Waterlow were liable at all. Of these the main 
question, of course, was, liability or no liability. Just 
over a million pounds were claimed in damages against 
the highly reputable and famous firm of Waterlow and 
Sons, Ltd., printers. And the judgment has gone against 
them, although not for the full amount of the claim. 
Now let us say at the outset that as the facts are well 
known to the public and the banking community who 
have followed the long-drawn-out trial with particular 
interest, we do not propose to go into detailed state- 
ment of those facts. It is common ground that Messrs. 
Waterlow and the Bank of Portugal were the innocent 
victims of that plausible and clever person, Marang, who 
by his adroit address and ingenious manceuvre persuaded 
the famous printing firm to print banknotes from the 
plates entrusted to them by the Bank of Portugal, 
purporting to bear the authority of that Bank, but in 
truth entirely unauthorized. The learned judge truly 
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said that the elaborate fraud which gave rise to the 
action was unparalleled in the history of commercial 
swindles. 

A very old problem presented itself in a new dress 
of facts. Which of two innocent parties was to suffer 
by the fraud of a third? Whether there were negligence 
or not is another matter. But at least there was good 
faith and innocence on the part of the victims of a 
clever and exceptional swindle. The two quite distinct 
questions raised were: (1) The liability of Waterlows, 
and (2) if liable, the extent of the liability in pounds, 
shillings, and pence. Probably the latter is of closer 
interest to bankers, inasmuch as the peculiar position 
of the Bank of Portugal with its note issue incon- 
vertible into gold complicated the issue. 

Although we do not think it necessary to state in 
detail the complicated story of how the swindle was 
worked by the ingenious Marang and his accomplices— 
which has been traced out step by step in evidence and 
reported fully—it is as well to begin our review of the case 
by a brief statement of the salient facts sufficient to state 
the issues that had to be tried. 

In 1922 the Bank of Portugal entered into certain 
contracts with Messrs. Waterlow and Sons for the 
printing of banknotes from plates specially prepared for 
the purpose. These plates were the property of the 
bank, and were left with Waterlows for the purpose of 
the contracts for printing notes to the order of the bank. 
There was no express term that the printers should not 
print nor deliver notes without the authority of the 
bank, but the bank contended that such a term must 
be implied. Indeed, the bank contended that one of 
the terms of these contracts was that the printers should 
take all necessary precautions to prevent forgery of the 
notes, and that they should not print notes from the 
same plates except on the express authority of the bank 
and for delivery to the bank. The bank’s complaint 
was that in breach of these contracts or negligently in 
breach of their duty to the bank, Waterlows in 1925 
printed a large quantity—580,000 notes of 500 escudos 
(about £5) banknotes of the issue bearing a portrait of 
Vasco da Gama, the circumnavigator—from the plates 
made to the bank’s specification without authority from 
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the bank, and delivered them to an unauthorized person, 
a Dutchman named Marang, whose associates formed 
the Banco de Angola é Metropole in Portugal, to enable 
the notes to be put into circulation. As a result of the 
fraud the Bank of Portugal alleged they had paid out 
good notes equivalent to about {1,000,000 sterling. 
Messrs. Waterlow’s answer to this, briefly stated, was that 
they had been guilty of no breach of contract, breach of 
duty or negligence. They further said that owing to the 
inconvertibility of the notes the bank had not suffered 
the damage they alleged, and any damage they had 
suffered was contributed to by the bank’s own negligence. 

These being the issues we should say that the judgment 
of Mr. Justice Wright will accord with the common sense 
of most people who read the summary of the evidence 
published in the Press. As regards the legal aspect, we 
have taken pains to inquire and find that the judgment 
no less accords with the general view of the profession, 
at least as regards the first question to be determined— 
that of liability. 

Let us deal, then, first with that question. Two 
grounds were alleged : (a) Breach of contract; (b) negli- 
gence or breach of duty. On either head the damages 
would be, roughly speaking, the same—namely, the 
damage naturally flowing from the breach complained of. 
Moreover, under either head it was the duty of the 
plaintiffs, i.e. the Bank of Portugal, to take all reasonable 
steps to minimize damage. The learned judge has found 
on both heads that Messrs. Waterlow are liable. The 
root of the whole matter is the very special nature of the 
relation between a bank issuing banknotes and its 
printers with whom are deposited the necessary plates 
for producing that particular form of currency. It isa 
matter quite different from an ordinary printing contract. 
One would have thought it not open to argument that 
such a relation involved the holder of the bank’s plates 
in an obligation never to use them without the express 
sanction and order of the bank. If, through any circum- 
stances—fraud or mistake—the printers printed and 
delivered any notes struck from the plates to anyone 
other than the bank itself or to its order they would be 
liable. The only escape from liability they could expect 
would be that the bank was in some way estopped from 
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denying their authority either by holding out some 
person as their duly appointed agent, or by some clear 
negligence which was the direct cause of the loss suffered. 
In the case under notice Messrs. Waterlow and Sons were 
unable to establish any such excuse. 

Mr. Justice Wright held that the contracts, although 
containing no express term to that effect, must be re- 
garded as containing by necessary implication a term 
that the printers with whom the plates were deposited 
were under an absolute contractional obligation not to 
print from those plates or deliver Bank of Portugal notes 
without the authority of the bank. Such a term was 
necessary in order to give effect to such business efficacy 
as the parties must have contemplated. A batch of 
notes printed from such plates by the printers in good 
faith, and even without negligence, without authority in 
fact was a breach of contract. They had by printing 
from the plates without authority broken the essential 
implied term of the contract. How could it be otherwise ? 
One would have thought the contrary proposition beyond 
argument. The whole credit of the currency of the 
country concerned and of the bank of issue would be 
involved in an unauthorized issue of notes, and the printers 
entrusted with the special plates have the absolute duty 
put upon them of not misusing those plates. 

The second and alternative way of putting the case 
against Messrs. Waterlow was that, even if the contract 
were not plain, the facts of the case put them in a position 
where their general duty was plain enough. On this the 
learned judge summed up the position by saying that it 
seemed to him that in a matter of this special kind of 
position nothing should satisfy the printer of banknotes 
except the closest and most stringent scrutiny, and that 
he should demand quite exceptional proofs that what 
he was doing was done with the actual authority of the 
bank. ‘“‘ The responsibility that rested on the printer 
of banknotes was enormous. He could not say that he 
was merely a commercial printer. The effect of an 
unauthorized issue of banknotes might be enormous on 
the whole life of a nation and the whole stability of an 
important banking institution.”’ The very high standard 
of care to be exacted could not be satisfied save by 
“some direct personal communication ” with the bank. 
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This statement of the extreme degree of care, of course, 
left Messrs. Waterlow and Sons’ position as falling short 
of it, not because the judge did not appreciate fully the 
old maxim, “it is easy to be wise after the event,” but 
because the negotiations with Marang presented several 
abnormal features, and yet they unduly trusted Marang, 
and failed to take steps which the judge suggests they 
ought to have taken once they were put on inquiry as it 
is clear they ought to have been. 

It well may be that, as the judge suggests, the printers 
in the first steps of negotiations with Marang mis- 
conceived the position and ‘‘ seemed to have regarded 
the matter as one in which the Bank of Portugal was 
lending its plates for use by the Government of Angola, 
or the Dutch Syndicate, or the Portuguese Government, or 
possibly all of them.’ It was in that state of mind the 
judge thinks that Messrs. Waterlow and Sons were to 
some extent lulled into a false position. Giving full 
credit for the plausibility of Marang and the facts that 
led Messrs. Waterlow and Sons to their decision to treat 
the contracts with Marang as sound and in all respects 
proper, the learned judge still held that they had not 
complied with their duty towards the bank whose plates 
they held—although, of course, he made it clear that the 
printers were not in the least blameworthy in the real 
sense, and that their honour and good faith remained 
untouched. It was no ordinary business risk: “ It was 
one of those unfortunate things that overtook the most 
eminent firms when the wiles of the swindler distracted 
the minds of those concerned from a clear sense of what 
they ought to do. . . the most careful business concerns 
may, in special circumstances, make an error.”’ 

There remains the suggestion that the Bank of 
Portugal were guilty of some “ contributory negligence ”’ 
that would relieve the printers. Put quite briefly, 
this suggestion so far as it related to liability (whatever 
relation it might have to damages) wasabsurd. The term 
“contributory negligence ’’ is inapplicable to the state 
of things disclosed by the evidence. But by whatever 
name it is called there was not the slightest evidence 
of any estoppel against the bank by reason of negligence, 
nor any holding out of Marang and his syndicate as its 
agents, nor any negligence that could have affected the 
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issue as to liability. Indeed, it was not until December 
1925 that the knowledge came of an unauthorized issue 
of notes being put into circulation. 

Finally, on the issue of liability we may assume from 
the judgment that if ever an exceptional case of this 
kind occurred in connection with printers entrusted with 
special plates for the printing, not only of currency or 
of special securities, practically the same standard of 
care would be expected of them. Of course, where 
currency is concerned there can be nothing short of the 
utmost caution and most punctilious regard to a proper 
and unquestioned authority. Certainly as regards this 
very exceptional case one can scarcely imagine any 
impartial person differing from the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Wright. Once a printer is entrusted with plates 
for currency notes the burden of establishing a proper 
use of those plates one naturally would assume would 
rest upon that printer. 

Next we approach the question of damages. Here 
there is much to be said. The Bank of Portugal originally 
claimed £1,100,281. But before the case had gone very 
far it transpired that the bank had already been able to 
gather from the wreck of the Banco de Angola é 
Metropole—the Marang gang—some salvage which was 
at first agreed at the sum of £488,430. And this 
was treated as a set-off against the original claim, 
reducing it to £611,851. Off this sum the judge allowed 
a certain deduction which he estimated at £80,000, due 
to the bank’s failing to take steps it might have taken at 
the tail end of the period of the circulation of the 
unauthorized notes. Deducting this £80,000, the learned 
judge thought judgment should be entered for the 
balance of £531,851. But the exact adjustment of 
figures was left to be argued after the Christmas vacation. 
This was done, and on January 12 final judgment was 
entered for an amended figure of damages, {569,421 with 
costs. This variation was largely due to a decision of 
the judge that the credit item of £488,430 mentioned 
above representing the “‘salvage,’’ should be abated, and 
his view was that the rate of exchange applicable was 
the rate prevailing at the time the salvage was made. 
After consultation with regard to the actual figures, 
“final ’’ judgment ultimately was entered for £569,421. 
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And so at present the matter stands. But a stay of execu- 
tion was ordered on terms to give an opportunity of 
appeal to Messrs. Waterlow and Sons. Whether an 
appeal will be entered remains to be seen. 

As we have said, however, there was much debatable 
matter as to the principles properly applicable to 
damages which we will now discuss. For apart from 
nice adjustments as to the actual figures of the final 
judgment to be entered, the real interest in the case as 
to damages centres round the legal submissions advanced 
by counsel for Messrs. Waterlow and Sons. Three main 
points were urged. 

(1) That any loss the bank had suffered was due 
entirely to its own voluntary and independent act in 
withdrawing all the notes of the Vasco da Gama issue. 

(2) That the bank had in effect suffered no loss 
because it had simply exchanged pieces of paper which 
were not convertible into gold for other pieces of paper 
which were also not convertible into gold. 

(3) That the bank could not recover the damages 
claimed because it could have avoided any damage if it 
had taken reasonable steps to minimize the damage by 
distinguishing the good notes from the bad and refusing 
to pay the bad notes. 

The learned judge took these formidable points 
seriatim, and dealt with them on lines that may be open 
to argument if an appeal be challenged, although we 
confess to a doubt whether the judge’s estimate of them 
can be challenged successfully. 

Take the first one. It is conceded that the bank 
withdrew the Vasco da Gama issue at very short notice. 
But according to practice the moment there was notice 
of a false issue on any serious scale the bank would 
withdraw the whole issue on the simple ground that any 
considerable falsity in an issue destroyed the credit of 
the whole. The bank argued, and the judge accepted it, 
that a great falsification of notes meant that the only 
way to avoid a financial crisis and the entire spoiling of 
the currency was to withdraw the whole issue and so 
restore confidence—the consequences of delay were too 
serious to contemplate. The learned judge, therefore, 
felt the bank was right in dealing with the situation in 
this prompt and wholesale fashion. At the time the 
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bank had no means and no opportunity of distinguishing 
bad from good notes. Whatever view may be had here 
it was surely not an unreasonable step for the bank to 
have taken having regard to the currency and its own 
position. 

Coming to the second contention, it was agreed that 
under Portuguese law the notes were not immediately 
convertible into gold, and that when the inconvertibility 
would end was too remote to take into account. Indeed, 
no evidence could be, or was, adduced as to when 
Portugal would return to a convertible note issue. 
Hence, said the counsel for Messrs. Waterlow and Sons, 
the only damages recoverable were the printing of the 
pieces of paper calied “notes” which the Bank of 
Portugal had exchanged for the Vasco da Gama notes. 
The judge “ side-tracked”’ this argument by pointing 
out that, whether convertible or not, the notes were part 
of the currency of the country. They would purchase 
commodities, including any free gold, they could buy 
foreign exchange, including sterling or dollars or any 
currency which was itself convertible, and this, because 
they had behind them the liability of the Bank of 
Portugal. Surely this is correct. The ultimate liability 
of the bank was at the back of this paper currency, and 
it was mere sophistry to say that because the notes were 
not immediately convertible they were of no currency 
value. They had the currency of the national bank’s 
name. A subsidiary point on this head was that the 
bank could have called for the deposit of the Vasco da 
Gama notes pending examination before they were 
honoured by exchange for true notes. The judge here 
accepted the evidence of the Portuguese lawyers that 
this was a course that was not practicable, and that the 
bank had no legal power to do so. 

Pausing here for a moment before dealing with the 
third objection raised on damages by Messrs. Waterlows’ 
counsel, let us suggest that, notwithstanding the wealth 
of legal argument that may be possible on the two 
preceding points, there can be little doubt that they are 
primarily correct. On what basis can it be said that the 
Bank of Portugal suffered no damage at all—or merely 
nominal damages? If any, then on what basis? Once 
liability fo. breach of contract or negligence be established, 
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it is difficult to see how an issue of false notes on a large 
scale and a replacement after withdrawal by good notes 
can be interpreted in damages save on the basis of 
the plain view taken by Mr. Justice Wright. Currency 
is currency after all, and the backing of the Bank of 
Portugal or any other great financial institution is the 
sign and token of its worth. Whether the case will go 
further on appeal we do not yet know. [t may. But one 
thing we can safely prophesy that, whether or not there 
is any qualification put upon the judgment, the main 
lines are well laid. Still the above points as to damages 
were so seriously pressed that one may anticipate on 
any appeal a most interesting discussion. Notes issued 
by the Bank of Portugal in return for false issues, notes 
that are treated as currency, and that, although not 
convertible, can be used to purchase other currency or 
sterling and, indeed, any commodities, should surely be 
treated at the nominal amount in any computation of 
values. Any argument that would treat them as mere 
valueless paper seems far from reality. And if that be 
so, what other computation can be adopted than their 
face value as currency? It may be that the actual 
damage suffered by the Bank of Portugal will not turn 
out to be commensurate with the face value of the false 
notes. But, after all, some standard has to be adopted, 
and what other standard than that taken by the judge 
at the trial can be suggested? Oddly enough, the 
precise mode of estimating damages has always been a 
difficulty in the law. But in the circumstances of the 
present case, what other mode of estimation can be 
provided ? 

Let us now approach the third point of defence against 
damages—that of how far the Bank of Portugal might 
have minimized its damages by taking reasonable steps. 
We would premise by reminding our readers that it is a 
well-established rule of law that, in any breach of contract 
or breach of duty, he who complains cannot sit down 
quietly and “let things rip’ and then claim as damages 
sums that might have been saved by taking such steps as 
a reasonable man would take to limit the damage. On 
this principle was based the contention of Messrs. Water- 
low and Sons. Apparently there were two directions in 
which the bank might have diminished the damage. 
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Obviously, in the first rush after the withdrawal of the 
issue, the bank could have had no fair opportunity to 
put into operation the delicate tests to distinguish 
between true and false. But after investigation by 
experts the bank might have approached Messrs. Water- 
low and Sons and obtained some information that would 
have helped it to check matters and distinguish between 
true and false. At some time or other the crisis had 
passed and the credit of the bank had been established. 
Here, said the judge, something could have been done 
to minimize the damage. This would affect only “ the tail 
end” of the period affected. This was estimated by the 
judge at £80,000, which might have been saved by 
proper steps taken by the bank. 

Having reviewed the main points of this most in- 
teresting and unusual case, it remains to be said that its 
features are so extraordinary that it can be of little 
practical value in the future. If ever a case depended on 
its own peculiar circumstances this was the case. It has 
been a costly piece of litigation, and its result is a heavy 
burden on a great firm deluded by a clever swindler. 


The Future of Mechanization in 
Banks 


By a Correspondent 


HE closing sentence of the authoritative article 

on “ The Progress of Bank Mechanization ” in the 

November issue of THE BANKER presents at once 
a query and a challenge. Mr. Rouse concluded his 
remarks by stating “the problem of the future is how 
far its scope (i.e. bank mechanization) can be extended.” 
It is, of course, fairly common knowledge that the large 
banks in London are already making use of many 
mechanical aids and labour-saving devices other than 
those with which the public have become acquainted 
through the supersession of the handwritten pass-book 
by the machine-written statement. Unfortunately, the 
popular conception of the term “mechanization” in 
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relation to banking is rather narrow, inasmuch as it has 
been erroneously assumed to cover only current account 
book-keeping and the preparation of statements of 
account. A survey of modern methods practised in 
certain large banks both on the continent of Europe 
and in America shows that the term is susceptible of 
a much wider meaning. Our German friends have 
produced a good definition, which indicates its scope in 
describing it as “Die Rationalisierung des Bank 
Betriebes.” In other words, the objective when using 
machines and labour-saving devices in banks should 
be regarded as being the furtherance of the rationaliza- 
tion of executive processes in banking. If this con- 
ception is the true one—and developments abroad seem 
to indicate that such may well be the case—it will be 
apparent that the scope for the use of machines and new 
methods is extremely wide and likely to be far reaching 
in its consequences, both direct and indirect. The direct 
consequences will obviously be in relation to the cost 
and grading of personnel. The indirect consequences 
are more problematical, but may well relate to the 
development of banking operations and the populariza- 
tion of banking among a section of the public which 
does not at present make any extensive use of the 
services of the great commercial banks in this country. 
In support of this view it may be stated that just over 
a year ago the writer was privileged to observe the work 
of the Savings Department of a branch of one of the 
New York banks near a great railroad terminus, and 
it certainly gave food for thought to see the number of 
railway porters, taximen and other humble workers who 
presented themselves, each with a handful of small 
change, a portion of which was to be credited to their 
Savings Accounts. The cashiers—girls—equipped with 
coin counting and change-giving machines, together 
with special accounting machines, which simultaneously 
wrote up the pass-book and ledger card, as well as 
making a separate detailed record of all the day’s trans- 
actions, were thereby enabled to handle a considerable 
volume of such business very quickly and efficiently. 
Obviously, they were dealing with a clientéle which 
could not have been attracted or retained by any less 
expeditious methods. There seemed, without doubt, to 
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be a close connection between the volume of business 
and the efficiency of the system. On the other hand, it 
was stated that these methods had reduced working 
costs by permitting the previous staff of men to be 
replaced by a smaller staff of girls. 

Reverting to the general question of machines and 
labour-saving devices, many London banks, especially 
those engaged in the foreign banking field, have already 
definitely rationalized certain of their processes by the 
use of multiple forms in conjunction with a special kind 
of typewriting machine. This system, which can be 
applied in varying degrees to almost every class of 
banking operation, not only enables advices, book- 
keeping vouchers and departmental records to be pre- 
pared simultaneously, thereby eliminating the mass of 
checking and counter-checking which is necessary when 
these documents are prepared by different clerks at 
separate stages, but, in addition, by means of the special 
features of the machine which avoid the necessity of 
collating forms and feeding carbon papers, adds greatly 
to the typists’ output. As a development of this system, 
if the multiple forms are used in conjunction with 
accounting machines to which the feature of the special 
typewriting machine previously referred to has been 
added, it becomes possible to obtain, in addition to the 
advantages already mentioned, machine-calculated 
totals and/or balances of the transactions handled, or 
even a book-keeping record thereof. It is to be regretted 
that this particular section of bank mechanization has 
received so little notice in writings on the subject which 
have appeared during recent years, for results already 
achieved both here and abroad show that its scope is 
very wide. 

In the article on “ The Progress of Bank Mechaniza- 
tion” reference was made to loose-leaf ledgers. It is 
interesting to record that in certain banks not only have 
bound books disappeared from the general accounting 
department, but in other departments there is a marked 
tendency to make a change not only in the direction of 
loose-leaf ledgers, but even to go a stage further and 
make use of the visible card index as the most rational 
and labour-saving means of making records of trans- 
actions and departmental operations. The sheets 
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making up the loose-leaf ledgers may be part of a set 
of multiple forms already described, and the cards 
making up the visible index can also be written up 
on machines. 

In other directions, the general public is probably 
imperfectly aware of the extent to which calculating, 
adding and listing machines, postal-franking, letter- 
opening and sealing machines, copying and duplicating 
machines, etc., are used in the larger offices of English 
banks. The use of these and other auxiliary machines 
continues to grow. 

Turning again to the wider aspect of bank executive 
organization, it is not unprofitable to speculate upon 
the changes and developments which machines and 
modern methods make possible. The doctrine of mass 
production is now fully accepted in industry, and there 
would seem to be no reason why the economies of mass 
production methods should not be obtained equally 
successfully in routine clerical work. In large banking 
offices the work is already available for handling in 
volume, and experience in certain places abroad has 
shown that it is also possiple and convenient to cover the 
smaller branches and to obtain the desired volume of 
work by a system of centralization without incon- 
venience to the public. By this system it is possible 
to extend the advantages of mechanization to 
smaller branches which, treated as separate units, 
could not economically bear the capital expense 
of full mechanization. The advantages of dealing 
with work in bulk are at least twofold. The largest 
and most comprehensive types of machines can be 
economically used, and, on the other hand, senior and 
experienced men can be exclusively occupied with work 
suitable to their seniority, whilst routine work can be 
handled on machines by the type of employee best 
suited to such work. It will be apparent that such a 
system will tend to lead to a system of grading of bank 
employees. One may deplore such a change from the 
old intimate staff system we have known so long, but 
if one interprets correctly in these early stages the ten- 
dencies evolving from systems and methods now coming 
into being, it seems extremely likely that there will be 
very great changes in banking on the executive side 
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within our own time. The process is, however, to be 
looked for on evolutionary rather than revolutionary 
lines. 

One aspect of staff changes, however, is fraught with 
a certain amount of danger. In order to realize the 
economies from such machinery as has already been 
installed in English banks, it has been stated that “ the 
number of new juniors entering the service is temporarily 
checked.” Even if the check is only temporary, it 
implies that round about 1950 there will be a corre- 
sponding shortage of trained bankers, just as the staff 
losses of the war years have since made themselves felt 
in the shortage of trained men of a certain “ weight.” 
On the other hand, it may be that, as already suggested, 
the problem of absorption of surplus staff will be solved 
in another direction by the development of new activities 
in the banking field, for it must be remembered that 
English banking offices still offer great scope for further 
mechanization for many years to come, and it does not 
seem altogether certain that the staff problem will be 
only a temporary one. Again, the trade exhibitions 
and technical journals show that the office machine 
companies have not been idle in their research depart- 
ments during the last few years, and improved and more 
comprehensive machines are constantly coming on the 
market, developments in the way of automatic features 
on machines being particularly striking. It can be 
stated, therefore, with reasonable certainty that the last 
few years’ experience in bank mechanization only marks 
the beginning of a period of continued development in 
this field. The very unfamiliarity of the new methods 
and machines has naturally militated against their 
immediate and general acceptance, but as the principles 
underlying their use become more generally known and 
understood, a growing impetus will be given to the 
wheels of progress, which are already well in motion. 
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Banking Appointments and 
Retirements 


Barclays Bank 

Mr. P. R. Burroughes, Chief Clerk at Norwich, Bank 
Plain, has been appointed Assistant Manager at that 
office. Mr. Burroughes was born in 1877, and educated 
privately. In 1893, he joined the service of the famous 
banking firm of Gurney & Co., and has since held various 
positions first with Gurney & Co., and latterly with 
Barclays Bank. Mr. Burroughes is also President of the 
local centre of the Institute of Bankers. His recreations 
are golf and gardening. 


Lloyds Bank 

Mr. D. D. Evans, D.S.O., has retired from the position 
of Superintending Manager of the bank’s Llandilo, 
Ammanford and Llandovery branches. Mr. Evans was 
born in 1873 and educated at Harrow. His original 
profession was that of land agent, and in that capacity 
he managed the properties which were the chief assets 
of Messrs. D. Jones & Co., well known in West Wales as 
“The Black Ox Bank.’ On the acquisition of this 
bank by Lloyds Bank, Mr. Evans was appointed Super- 
vising Manager in Carmarthenshire. Mr. Evans has filled 
many offices outside his profession. For two years he 
was President of the Carmarthenshire Farmers’ Union, 
and was also County Commissioner for the Boy Scouts. 
During the war he commanded the 8th Lincolnshires and 
also the 2/8th Worcestershires. He was three times 
mentioned in despatches, and was awarded the D.S.O. 


Martins Bank 

Mr. E. B. Babcock has been appointed Foreign 
Manager of Martins Bank. Mr. Babcock was born in 
1883, and was educated at Old Hall School, Wellington, 
Salop, and at Trent College, Derbyshire. He entered 
the service of the Bank of Liverpool in 1gor, and after 
holding several appointments, became Assistant Manager 
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of the Foreign Branch in 1919. Nine years later he was 
promoted to the Managership of the Foreign Branch, 
which he held until he received his present appointment, 
which involves his transfer to London. 


National Provincial Bank 


Mr. Arnold McClelland, a Joint General Manager of 
the bank, retired on December 31, after forty-one 
years’ service. In 1913 he was appointed Manager of 
Bournemouth Branch, and in 1917 he succeeded to the 
important Managership of Piccadilly Branch. Two years 
later he was appointed to be Joint Manager of Princes 
Street office, and the following year he became an 
Assistant General Manager of the bank. Finally, in 1921, 
he was appointed a Joint General Manager, in which 
office he continued until his retirement. During the 
course of his successful career Mr. McClelland made 
many friends, and their good wishes follow him in his 
well-earned retirement. 

Mr. C. J. Raymond has retired from the managership 
of the bank’s Aldersgate Street branch. Mr. Raymond 
was born in 1871 and educated at Wimborne. In 1888, 
he joined the service of the bank at their Salisbury office, 
and after holding several provincial appointments in 
offices as far afield as Stockton-on-Tees, Manchester, 
Chester, and Southampton, had a tour of duty in London 
at the bank’s Piccadilly branch. In Ig11, he was 
appointed Manager at Redlands, and three years later 
returned to London, on becoming Manager at Finchley 
Road. In 1919 he was promoted to Aldersgate Street. 
Mr. Raymond took the final examination of the Institute 
of Bankers as long ago as 1892. His recreations are 
fishing and the natural history of fish. 


Westminster Bank 


The Westminster Bank regret to announce the 
death, at a relatively early age, of Mr. E. Hudson, an 
inspector of branches. Mr. Hudson was born in 1873, 
and educated at Holy Trinity Higher Grade School and 
United Westminster School. In 1894 he joined the 
service of the London and County Bank at their 
Newington Branch. In 1909 he became Second Clerk 
at West Norwood, and two years later Chief Clerk at the 
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same branch. In 1917 he was promoted to the position 
of Chief Clerk at Norwood. In Ig1g he was trans- 
ferred to the Inspectorate, his first appointment being 
that of Clerk to the Inspector. In 1924, he was pro- 
moted to be an Inspector of Branches under the 
Threadneedle Street control. 

Mr. C. M. F. Luttrell has retired from the managership 
of the bank’s Bath office. Mr. Luttrell, whose name is 
familiar to readers of THE BANKER, to whose pages he 
is an occasional contributor, was born in 1867 and 
educated at Eton and Magdalen, Oxford. In 1891 he 
joined the service of Stuckeys Bank, the well-known 
west-country firm, at their Wincanton office, and by 
1903 had risen to be Joint Manager and Director of 
Stuckeys Bank. The progress of amalgamation led to 
his appointment first as a local director of Parr’s Bank 
and finally as a local Director of Westminster Bank, in 
addition to his Managership at Bath. Mr. Luttrell has 
held in his time many important public appointments. 
He is on the Commission of the Peace for Somersetshire 
and Wiltshire, and is a Governor of the Bath Royal 
United Hospital. For 21 years he has been Treasurer 
of the Bath and West and Southern Counties Society, 
and was also elected a Trustee of Parke’s College, and 
Vice-President on his retirement. His recreations include 
most field sports, and he is known as the author of 
“ Sporting Recollections of a Younger Son.” 


British Home Safes 


The production of over 1,000,000 visible-money 
recording home safes as well as the book-form type 
will furnish three years’ employment to workers at the 
new factory of the Automatic Recording Safe Co., Ltd., 
at Birmingham. Deliveries will now be more rapid 
than heretofore and prices will be reduced. This company 
has already supplied over 2,000,000 modern home safes 
for distribution to the public by joint-stock banks, 
trustee savings banks, building and co-operative societies 
and other thrift institutions in Great Britain. 
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International Banking Keview 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 


S was to be expected, the return of the Bank 
At International Settlements for December 31 
showed a considerable decline in its resources, 
in consequence of war debt disbursements on December 
15. The decline of Treasury deposits was, however, 
counteracted to some extent by an increase of deposits 
of central banks. It is understood that the leading 
central banks have agreed to take this course so as to 
avoid too wide fluctuations of the resources of the banks 
in consequence of war debt payments. 

The board of the Bank met on January Ig, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Gates McGarrah who has lately 
returned from the United States. Signor Azzolini, the 
new Governor of the Bank of Italy, took the place of 
the late Signor Bonaldo Stringher as one of the two 
Italian directors. The board examined the recom- 
mendations of the committee on exchange clearing and 
gold clearing. For the present, no radical change is 
adopted; all that will happen is that the central banks 
will make payments between each other through the 
intermediary of the Bank for International Settlements. 
The Bank will approach various central banks having 
gold deposits abroad to let it know whether they will 
be prepared to exchange them for gold lodged in its 
vaults. The board also authorized the management 
to continue negotiations with the Bank of Spain as to the 
stabilization of the peseta. The next meeting will be 
held on February 9. The first ordinary meeting of the 
shareholders of the bank will be held as soon as possible 
after the end of the first business year on March 31. 





UNITED STATES 


The wave of bank failures which began in November 
and which threatened to assume disquieting dimensions 
during December has practically subsided since the 
turn of the year. Some of its aspects are discussed by 
our New York correspondent upon a subsequent page. 

An agreement has been concluded between the 
Blair-Giannini group and the British banking group 
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controlling the British-Italian Banking Corporation, by 
virtue of which the latter bank will be acquired by the 
American group. It will be converted into the London 
branch of the Bank of America National Trust and 
Savings Association. It will be recalled that some 
months ago the Banca d’America e d'Italia acquired 
the Banca Italo-Britannica, which was the Italian 
subsidiary of the British Italian Banking Corporation. 
As the Banca d’America e d'Italia is controlled by the 
Blair-Giannini group, it is natural that the same group 
should also take over the business of the parent company 
in London. It has been known for some time that the 
Blair-Giannini group intends to expand its European 
banking interests, and that it has in view the securing 
of a foothold in the London market. The fact that, 
notwithstanding the adverse general conditions, the 
group has now taken definite steps to that end is cal- 
culated to inspire confidence. As the British-Italian 
Banking Corporation enjoys an excellent credit and has 
an experienced staff, it will suit the purpose of the 
American group particularly well. 

The European Merchant Banking Co., Ltd., has 
decided to go into voluntary liquidation as from December 
31, 1930. It was established by Messrs. Kuhn Loeb 
& Co. for the purpose of facilitating the issue of European 
dollar loans. Soon after its establishment, however, 
the international issuing activities of the New York 
market declined; as the prospects of resuming this 
activity are not considered to be too bright, the New 
York banking house has decided to liquidate its London 
subsidiary. Mr. Gordon Leith, the head of the European 
Merchant Banking Co., Ltd., will relinquish his partner- 
ship in the firm of Kuhn Loeb & Co., but will remain 
London representative of that firm. 


FRANCE 


The wholesale withdrawal of deposits that followed 
the Oustric crisis has ceased almost completely. As 
several financial groups which are understood to have 
been affected by the crisis have received support, 
confidence has been restored, and the public has begun 
to return the deposits withdrawn from the leading 
banks, It is now generally realized that the uneasiness 
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as to the position of several big banks was entirely 
unjustified. Although some of them may have suffered 
losses in connection with the Oustric troubles and with 
the difficulties in the jewellers’ trade, the extent of these 
losses was comparatively moderate. The total out- 
standing jewellers’ bills which have to be carried by the 
banks is estimated at about 620,000,000 francs, and 
this amount is spread over a large number of banks. 
A company known as “ Diaperle,”’ has been established 
in connection with the reconstruction scheme of the 
diamond industry. 

Rumours as to the amalgamation of the Banque 
Nationale de Credit with another leading bank proved 
to be entirely without foundation. Its board of directors 
has been reinforced by the nomination of five new 
members, representing important financial industrial 
and commercial interests. The fact that men of this 
type have joined the board is in itself a proof that the 
position of that bank is beyond reproach. 

Although confidence in the leading banks has been 
fully restored, the succession of small bank failures 
continues. Recent failures include those of the Banque 
Régionale du Gard, Nimes; Banque Coloniale d’Etudes 
et d’Entreprises Mutuelles; Banque de la Société Pro- 
vengale de Gestion Financiére, Commerciale et Immo- 
biliére ; Banque Charles Dorent & Cie., Bazas, Bordeaux, 
&c. The shareholders’ meeting of the Banque Adam 
decided that the bank should go into voluntary liquida- 
tion, and a resolution for the reconstitution of the 
bank was adopted. Under the scheme adopted, the old 
80,000 capital shares are to be replaced by 20,000 shares 
of no par value. New ordinary shares will be issued 
to the amount of 100,000,000 francs. Many of the bank’s 
creditors have already been repaid, and arrangements 
have been made for the reimbursement of the depositors 
in full. As a substantial part of the bank’s assets is still 
under litigation, creditors other than depositors will 
receive “liquidation bonds,” each bond representing 
a claim to a proportional share of the final yield of the 
assets. 

At the meeting of the shareholders of the Crédit du 
Khone, an account of the recent difficulties was given. 
It was stated that considerable support was forthcoming 
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from the Crédit Lyonnais. The net profit for the business 
year ended June 30, 1930, was 913,000 francs, against 
851,000 francs for the previous year. Owing to the 
recent difficulties of the bank, no final dividend was 
declared, and 500,000 francs were placed to the special 
contingency reserve. 

There have been several small capital increases 
arranged during the month under review. The Banque 
Neuburger proposes to increase its capital from 7,000,000 
francs to 25,000,000 francs. The Banque Pierre Dumont 
de Chassart intends to raise its capital from 5,000,000 
francs to 10,000,000 francs. The Banque de Guyane will 
increase its share capital from 600,000 francs to 1,200,000 
francs. The Société de Crédit a l’Industrie Francaise, 
which specializes in granting medium-term credits, is 
increasing its paid-up capital from 25,000,000 francs to 
50,000,000 francs. It will issue shortly a debenture 
loan of 30,000,000 francs. The amount of credits granted 
by it during 1930 came to over 250,000,000 francs. The 
shareholders’ meeting of the Comptoir d’Escompte de 
Reims has decided to reduce the existing capital from 
30,000,000 francs to 7,500,000 francs, and then to raise 
it again to 30,000,000 francs by the issue of fresh shares. 
The new shares will be taken over by a banking syndicate. 

The dividend of the Bank of France for the second 
half of 1930 has been fixed at 285 francs, against 335 francs 
for the first half of that year. This will bring the total 
dividend for 1930 to 620 francs net, against 520 francs 
net for 1929, 350 francs in 1928, 300 francs in 1925 
and 1go francs in 1914. The shares of 1,000 francs are 
quoted at about 18,000 francs, so that their net yield 
is under 3} per cent. The shareholders’ meeting will 
be held on January 29. 


GERMANY 


In virtue of the decision of the shareholders’ meeting 
of the Reichsbank on February 15, 1930, an offer is 
made to the shareholders to exchange their shares at 
the rate of one new share and one {10 Gold Discount 
Bank share for every four old shares. Both shares 
are to participate in the profits as from January I, 1930. 
This right may be exercised until April 17, 1931, at the 
head offices and branches of the Reichsbank. To those 
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entitled to acquire stock of the Gold Discount Bank, 
the Reichsbank is prepared to pay 224-40 reichsmarks 
in cash for each share in lieu of delivering the share, 
the amount to be taken to include the dividend for 
1930, which presumably will not exceed 4 per cent. 

The turn of the year did not bring any change in the 
banking situation, and the gradual elimination of small 
banks by failures or liquidation continues. The Berlin 
banking firm Gebr. Bonte has filed its bankruptcy 
petition. It was established in 1827, and until the 
moment of its failure was considered to be in a strong 
position. Its liabilities are believed to amount to several 
millions of reichsmarks. The difficulties are attributed 
to the immobilization of its resources in industrial 
enterprises. A small Berlin banking firm, J. Berliner, 
suspended payment after the death of its sole partner. 
The Stuttgart banking firm of J. B. Haertl Nachfolger 
has suspended payment. Its liabilities amount to 
1,400,000 reichsmarks, and creditors are expected to 
receive 75 per cent. The Ottensener Bank A.G., Altona, 
which is in difficulties, has proposed to its principal 
creditors a settlement of 80 per cent. Its business may 
be taken over by the Vereinsbank. 

The accounts of the Deutsche Raiffeisenbank A.G. 
for 1930 show a net loss of 68,500,000 reichsmarks. 
It has been decided that the bank shall go into 
liquidation. It was established in 1876; its activity 
underwent a considerable decline during the past business 
year. 


ITALY 


The death of Signor Bonaldo Stringher, Governor of 
the Bank of Italy, has caused deep regret in banking 
circles all over the world. A short account of his career 
appears on another page. His successor, Signor Azzolini, 
has been general manager of the bank during the last few 
years, and is known to hold the same sound views as 
Signor Stringher. 

The Banca Carbone e Crovetta, Genoa, has suspended 
payment. Its liabilities amount to 2,740,000 lire, while 
its assets are valued at 1,360,000 lire. Its difficulties 
are stated to be due to speculative transactions. The 
Banca Cooperativa di Gorizia, which was established forty 
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years ago, has decided to go into liquidation. Its business 
will be taken over by the Banca del Friuli, and the 
creditors will be paid in full. 


BELGIUM 


The dividend of the National Bank of Belgium for 
1930 remains unchanged at 80 francs per share. The 
second half-yearly balance sheet shows a profit of 
124,697,000 francs, against 137,389,000 francs for the 
first half year. The dividend of the Société Générale de 
Belgique has been fixed at 200 francs net on 800,000 
shares, against 351 francs net on 320,000 shares last year. 
The reserves will be increased by 23 millions to 1,075 
millions. The Banque Generale de Belgique has reduced 
its dividend from 20 per cent. to 12 per cent., in which 
the whole of its share capital will participate. Its 
reserves are to be raised by 10 millions to 190 millions. 
The net profits of the Credit Anversois for 1930 amounted 
to 20,188,000 francs, against 19,390,000 francs for 1929. 
The dividend has been fixed at 40 francs per share on a 
capital of 150,000,000 francs, against 55 francs last year on 
a capital of 100,000,000 francs. The net profits of the 
Caisse Generale de Reports et de Depots for 1930 
amounted to 43-5 millions, against 44-6 millions for 1929. 
The dividend is reduced from 275 francs to 250 francs 
per share, as a result of the decline of activity towards the 
end of the year. 

The latest amalgamation to be announced is that of 
the Handelsbank, Gand, with the Banque Industrielle 
d’Anvers and the Banque Belgo-Helvetique, Brussels. To 
finance this scheme, the Handelsbank is to increase its 
share capital ; as a result of the transaction, it will 
secure a foothold in Brussels and Antwerp, and also in 
the field of foreign banking. 


LUXEMBOURG 


The Luxemburger Union-Bank, which is controlled 
by the Berlin banking firm, Delbruck, Schickler & Co., 
will pay a dividend of 32 per cent. for 1930, or the same as 
last year. Its net profits amounted to 1,935,000 francs, 
against 1,767,000 francs for 1929. 
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HOLLAND 

The Hollandsche Koopmansbank, Amsterdam, is to 
increase its authorised capital from 4,000,000 guilder to 
10,000,000 guilder, and its paid-up capital from 2,000,000 
guilder to 6,000,000 guilder. The new shares are being 
issued at 125 per cent. 

SWITZERLAND 

The Swiss National Bank has hitherto pursued the 
practice of refusing to rediscount bills financing trade 
between two foreign countries. It has now modified its 
attitude in so far as it accepts for rediscount such bills if 
they fall due within 30 days. As a result of this change, 
the granting of acceptance credits is likely to receive 
encouragement. The motive of the authorities was to 
increase the short-term investment facilities in the Swiss 
market, which has become necessary as a result of the 
heavy influx of foreign funds seeking temporary invest- 
ment in the country. 

The net profits of the Zurich banking house, Leu & 
Co., amounted to 5,101,000 francs for 1930, against 
5,166,000 francs for 1929. Its dividend remains un- 
changed at 8 per cent. The Solothurner Handelsbank 
earned a net profit of 350,000 francs, against 340,000 
francs for 1929. 

SWEDEN 

Judging by the bank results for 1930 which have 
been published so far, Swedish banks have remained 
unaffected by the world depression. The Skandinaviska 
Kreditaktiebolaget earned a net profit of 16,540,000 
kronor, against 16,180,000 kronor for 1929. The Skara- 
borgs Enskilda Bank’s net profits amounted to 155,000 
kronor, or practically the same as last year. The A. B. 
Sundsvalls Kreditbank, and Enskilda Banken in Vaners- 
borg, have maintained their profits and dividends at 
their last year’s figures. The Wermlands Enskilda Bank 
has increased its net profits from 1,650,000 kronor to 
1,900,000 kronor, but is not paying any dividend. 


NORWAY 


The Bergens Privatbank recently celebrated its 
seventy-fifth anniversary. It was established on Novem- 
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ber 28, 1855, and commenced operations on January 1, 
1856. The A/S Den Nordenfjeldske Kreditbank, Trondh- 
jem, has been authorised to carry on banking business 
as from January I, 1931. 


AUSTRIA 


The Bankhaus Johann Liebig & Co., Vienna, which 
was established in 1922 with the participation of Messrs. 
J. Henry Schroeder & Co., London, Schroeder, Gebrueder 
& Co.. Hamburg, Lazard-Speyer-Ellissen, Frankfort, and 
the Allgemeine Deutsche Kreditanstalt, Leipzig, will go 
into liquidation at the end of the year. Meanwhile, 
it will not undertake any new business. It was formed 
with the object of financing the extensive industrial 
interests of Johann Liebig & Co., one of the leading 
concerns in Austria and Czechoslovakia. Some time ago 
it established close relations with a Czechoslovak banking 
group, which included the Boehmische Unionbank, 
Boehmische Escompte-Gesellschaft and Zivnostenska 
Banka. The partnership agreement with Messrs. J. Henry 
Schroeder & Co. and the German banks will expire at the 
end of this year and will not be renewed. 

M. Emile Level, director-general of the Banque 
Nationale de Credit, and M. Marcel Dumuis, director- 
general of the Acieries et Forges de Firminy, Lyons, have 
been appointed to the board of the Niederoesterrei- 
chische Escompte-Gesellschaft. 


HUNGARY 


The net profits of the Hungarian Commercial Bank of 
Pesth for 1930 amounted to 5,948,000 pengos, against 
6,010,000 pengos for 1929. The dividend recommended 
is at last year’s rate of 7 pengo per share. The amount 
of outstanding mortgage bonds issued by the bank 
increased during 1930 from 26,870,000 pengo to 49,800,000 
pengo. 

The total amount of Hungarian mortgage credits 
increased during the first three quarters of 1930 from 540 
million pengo to 707 million pengo. This was largely due 
to the receipt of an instalment of the Swedish Match 
loan, the proceeds of which were used for granting mort- 
gage loans to landowners. 
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SPAIN 


The dividend of the Bank of Spain has been fixed at 
70 pesetas for the second half of 1930, or the same as for 
the corresponding period of 1929. The Banco de Bilbao 
has declared a final dividend of 50 pesetas per share. The 
Banco de Vizcaya is paying a dividend of 45 pesetas for 
the ‘“‘A”’ shares, and 11} pesetas for the “‘B”’ shares. 
The dividend of the Banco Hipotecario Nacional for 1930 
has been fixed at 10 per cent. The Banco Hispano- 
Americano is paying a dividend of 10 per cent. for 
the past year. 


PORTUGAL 


Towards the end of December, adverse rumours were 
spread concerning the Banco Nacional Ultramarino, to the 
effect that there was a disagreement between the bank 
and the Government; that the Governor and directors 
of that bank were about to resign; that the Government 
had ordered an enquiry as to the administration of that 
institution; and that a special committee established 
for that purpose had discovered some irregularities. 
Since then, the Ministry of Colonies has issued an official 
statement, declaring that these rumours were absolutely 
without foundation, and that the credit of the Banco 
Nacional Ultramarino will always be maintained in the 
interest of the nation. 

The Government has decided to create a State Colonial 
Bank for promoting industry and agriculture in its African 
colonies. It will be called Banco de Fomento Colonial. 
The Caixa Nacional de Credito, which is also controlled 
by the Government, will transfer its colonial business to 
the new institution. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
The Yugoslav National Bank has declared a dividend 
of 400 dinars per share, or the same as last year. It 
will introduce shortly some important modifications in 
its statutes, in accordance with the provisions for the 
stabilisation of the dinar. 


TURKEY 
Of the total ‘‘C”’ shares of the State Bank available 
for foreign banks operating in Turkey (£T1,500,000), 
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the Banca Commerciale Italiana proposes to acquire 
£T500,000. The Ottoman Bank will take £T250,000, 
and the Deutsche Bank und Disconto-Gesellschaft and 
Deutsche Orientbank £T100,000 each. 


POLAND 


The board of the Bank of Poland has fixed the dividend 
for 1930 at 15 per cent. for the first issue, and Io per cent. 
for the second issue held by the Treasury. This com- 
pares with 20 per cent. for 1929 and 16 per cent. for 1928. 

The Silesian Discount Bank, Bielitz, has applied for 
a moratorium, owing to the immobilisation of its 
resources. Its assets are estimated at 12 million zloty 
and its liabilities at 9} millions. The Bank Handlowy, 
which held an option on a big block of shares of the bank, 
has decided not to avail itself of the option. As a result 
of this suspension, there was a run on the Cracow banking 
firm, A. Holzer; in a few days, deposits to an amount of 
4,000,000 zloty were withdrawn. The bank has met the 
demand without any difficulty. 


ESTONIA 


The Estonian Commercial Bank, Tallinn, has sus- 
pended payment. Negotiations which were being carried 
on in the hope that its absorption by the Dorpater Bank, 
Tartu, could be arranged, have fallen through. The 
Eesti Bank and the State Bank for Long-term Loans are 
the principal creditors, but their claims are secured. 
The cause of the difficulties is the frozen state of assets 
taken over on the occasion of the absorption of the 
Commercial and Industrial Bank some years ago. In 
connection with this failure, there was a run on the Reval 
Credit Bank, but the State Bank checked this by declaring 
that it was prepared to guarantee all the claims against 
that bank. 

FINLAND 

The negotiations for the fusion arranged between the 
Helsingfors Aktiebank and the Unionbanken A. B. are 
making good progress. A committee has been appointed 
to ascertain the value of the assets of both banks, so as 
to fix the rate at which the shares will be exchanged. 
Mr. Risto Ryti, Governor of the Bank of Finland, is the 
chairman of the committee. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA 


As from January 31, 1931, the Bank for Russian 
Co-operatives will cease to exist, and its business will be 
taken over by the State Bank of the U.S.S.R. 


BRAZIL 


Two Brazilian banks, the Banco Pelotense, Pelotas 
(Rio Grande do Sul) and the Banco Noroeste do Estado 
de Sao Paulo, Sao Paulo, have availed themselves of 
clause 5 of the Moratorium decree, whereby any bank 
which realizes that after the termination of the mora- 
torium it will be unable to meet its liabilities should 
apply to be placed under liquidation. Steps are being 
taken to ensure that the depositors of the Banco Pelotense 
should be paid in full and, if necessary, the Government of 
the State of Rio Grande do Sul and the Federal Govern- 
ment will both render assistance. Negotiations are also in 
progress for the absorption of that bank by a leading 
local bank. 

ARGENTINE 


In an interview with “ La Nacion,”’ General Uriburu, 
President of the provisional administration, declared 
that he is in favour of establishing a central bank. The 
Government has authorized the Banco de la Nacion to 
draw extensively upon the gold stock so as to prevent a 
further depreciation of the peso. 


PERU 


Negotiations are in progress for the reconstruction of 
the Banco del Peru y Londres. It is expected that the 
moratorium granted to the bank, which will expire on 
January 31, will be prolonged. The Central Mortgage 
Bank of Peru has taken over its mortgage loan 
department. 
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Speculative Activities of 
American Banks 


By H. Parker Willis 


OR a long time past there has been a great deal of 
FF aiscussion concerning the speculative activities of 

American banks and the recent epidemic of failures 
has brought to light many of the basic facts. 

The most positive information has come to light in 
consequence of the failure of a substantial New York bank 
(the Bank of United States), whose receivers now find 
that the institution possessed in all about forty-eight sub- 
sidiaries or “‘ affiliates ’’ with curiously interwoven finan- 
cial structure, all of them, however, under the control 
of the parent bank now closed. To one of these affiliates 
was entrusted the special task of dealing in the stock of 
the parent bank. Its mission was to support the stock 
of the latter, and to obtain as widespread a distribution 
for it as was possible. In so doing, this affiliate is alleged, 
according to current reports, to have undertaken to 
guarantee the issue price of shares by entering into 
“ repurchase agreement ”’ with prospective buyers. Either 
through being obliged to fulfil these agreements, or as a 
result of open-market operations, the security affiliate, 
when the final collapse came, was in a practically bank- 
rupt condition. As stated by the presiding judge in a 
summing up, the affiliate had free assets of only $14,000, 
while its chief holdings consisted of 120,000 shares of 
the parent bank, bought at an average price of $158, but 
at the time of the proceedings referred to as of practically 
no value whatever. The management of the bank had 
practically viscerated the affiliate, in the endeavour to 
create an artificial market (and market price) for the 
stock, and to aid in the schemes of wide, popular distribu- 
tion which the officers of the institution had formed. 
Total funds that went into all the affiliates would seem to 
have been about $52,000,000, of which $44,500,000, or 
about 80 per cent., was used to buy the parent bank’s 
stock. 

There is believed to be ample reason for supposing 
that similar methods have been employed by other 
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banks, who employed their security affiliates to give 
their own stocks an activity and a popularity they did not 
possess. Thus attention is urgently called to the rise 
of doubtful or dangerous methods by these security 
affiliates in connection with bank issues. Among them 
may be conspicuously mentioned the taking and holding 
of large quantities of the shares of the parent bank, these 
being purchased at a fixed price on the market and re- 
tailed to employees of the bank at fixed prices, very 
often on a partial payment plan with loans designed to 
provide carrying facilities. Of course, all these operations 
have been conducted with the use of money borrowed 
from the parent bank and applied in such a way as to 
furnish means for carrying the stock. 

Such disclosures inevitably raise many questions. 
Among them two stand out. It is a provision of Federal 
law, as well as of the laws of many States, that banks 
shall not make loans on their own shares. Clearly this 
group of provisions is completely violated when banks 
lend freely to corporations jointly owned with them- 
selves, whose function it is to buy and manipulate their 
stocks, and to sell them on margin, or on some partial 
payment plan. The second question sharply raised 
relates to the double liability of shareholders. Federal 
laws, as well as those of most American States, prescribe 
such a double liability with the intent of providing a 
reserve fund for the purpose of protecting creditors 
against loss in case of failure. Prudent safeguards of 
this and other allied kinds are manifestly of no avail, 
if the shares are held by affiliated (limited liability) 
corporations, owned by the shareholders of the bank, in 
such a way that failure finds the affiliates with no free 
assets except the very bank shares which were to be 
protected against undue deterioration by a policy of 
open-market purchase. 

Another bright ray of light has been thrown upon the 
operations of security affiliates by the case of a large 
American bank whose affiliated corporation had made 
extensive purchases of a widely fluctuating industrial 
stock. In order to sell this stock to the public, the 
affiliated company, it is alleged, was eventually obliged to 
offer to buyers the help of collateral loans on their pur- 
chases, such loans being either of a direct nature, made 
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with funds borrowed from the parent bank, or of an 
indirect nature made through the placement of loans 
at the parent bank itself on behalf of the buyers of the 
industrial stock in question and with such stock as 
collateral. In these circumstances, it would seem that 
the parent bank was more or less driven into making 
large collateral loans to borrowers on the strength of 
their holdings of the industrial stock in question, not- 
withstanding that in normal circumstances it would 
probably have done no such thing. The desire to protect 
its affiliate, or perhaps to enable the latter to make a 
profit, led to the practical reversal of the bank’s policy 
with regard to large loans on a given kind of industrial 
security. It is interesting to note that, whereas this 
institution already had a substantial contingent reserve 
against losses, it was required by the banking authorities 
of its own locality during the past autumn to set aside 
some $20,000,000 additional money as an extra cash 
reserve. Recent year-end statements now show that 
all but some $2,000,000 of this special reserve have been 
used in writing off losses—doubtless due to deterioration 
of the stock held behind these loans. 

These are merely representative cases. In many 
others of similar nature banks had gone into the stock 
market through their affiliated companies, for the purpose 
of operating in given issues or of assisting in some broader, 
more general, plan of manipulating stock prices. In 
other cases they have become the supporting factors in 
real estate developments, so that to-day not a few are 
heavily involved in loans on farm land or on city pro- 
perty, and in various cases have had to foreclose their 
mortgages, thus becoming the owners of the property 
upon which they had originally made advances. Facts 
of this kind have been disclosed through recent bank 
failures, and similar situations probably exist in a great 
many institutions where they have thus far been kept 
from public view. The condition is sufficiently wide- 
spread to be one of great danger and to call immediately 
for attention. 

An aroused sentiment in favour of locking the door 
after the horse is gone is the usual indication of a wave 
of great moral indignation, and such is the case at the 
present time. The popular view of the problem is already 
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reflected in a recommendation made by the Superinten- 
dent of Banks of the State of New York to the Governor 
of that State, which would call for the entire separation 
of security companies from the banks to which they 
belong, and would at the same time require that persons 
who are officials both of a bank and of a security com- 
pany, should limit themselves to one or the other institu- 
tion. Added to these recommendations is the suggestion 
that the conditions under which loans may be made by 
banks to companies engaged in the issuing or trading 
in securities shall be subjected to much greater limitation 
and much closer supervision than at present. There is, 
as yet, no indication of the probable action of the legisla- 
tive body on any of these points, although it might 
reasonably be expected that, as on former occasions, 
some hasty legislation would be quickly sent to the 
statute books. Such action will hardly change the under- 
lying problem of the banking position, for it is already 
clear that a much more thorough kind of treatment is 
required. 

For years past the entire tendency of American 
banking law has been towards permitting a mixture of 
banking functions. This evil was first formally recognized 
by the Federal Reserve Act, which authorized national 
banks to engage in trust company functions, including 
at first, only the so-called corporate trust functions, but 
later including the acceptance of personal trusts as well, 
including executorships, trusteeships, guardianships, and a 
variety of similar functions. It was a step that was 
deeply regretted by thoughtful students of banking at 
the time, but was practically necessitated by the political 
exigencies connected with the adoption of the Federal 
Reserve Act. Worse, if anything, was the provision 
of the Reserve Act which allowed national banks to 
accept savings deposits with a reserve behind them which 
was eventually cut to 3 per cent., but which made no 
provision for special protection of these savings accounts. 
Privileges thus granted to national banks, moreover, 
were enviously viewed by State institutions; and legisla- 
ture after legislature adopted measures copying and 
even extending these grants of authority. The question 
whether such functions might be exercised by national 
banks was carried to the Supreme Court of the United 
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States, which upheld the provisions of the Federal 
Reserve Act in this regard. Thus the extension of the 
functions of commercial banks into the field of the trust 
company and the savings bank was accepted and rendered 
permanent. 

During the past twelve years, since the close of the 
World War, these changes have shown their most dan- 
gerous results, by encouraging the various banks organized 
under both national and State laws to go into all kinds 
of business. The Federal Reserve Act had made no 
provision for permitting a bank to engage in the security 
business, but the McFadden law of 1927 did so, while at 
the same time it authorized banks to invest a substantial 
part of their savings deposits in mortgages on city real 
estate. In these conditions, it is not strange that the 
more speculative and less satisfactorily managed banks 
have tended more and more to become deeply involved 
in security loans and with real estate speculation. In 
the recent failure of the Bank of the United States in 
New York City, it was not surprising to find that a very 
large percentage of the institution’s assets had been 
employed in real estate loans. No figures of reliable 
nature are available to show the total amount of loans, 
throughout the country as a whole, that have been made 
by so-called banks upon real estate security, but there 
can be no doubt that the total is a very large one. This 
is a very serious matter, especially as American cities 
are greatly overbuilt, so that the sums put into real 
estate loans must remain “ frozen ’’ for a great while to 
come, with but little prospect of liquidation until such 
time as public demand for commercial buildings and for 
houses has increased to a level very much higher than 
it stands at present. 

The conditions which are coming to light in connection 
with the current bank failures show conclusively the 
direction in which this abandonment of the purely 
commercial character of banking and this admission of 
a great mixture of functions on the part of banking 
institutions must necessarily lead. It is now evident 
that the panic of 1929 was essentially a stock market 
convulsion which had been produced by the active 
assistance of the banks themselves, operating largely 
through their affiliated enterprises which were engaged 
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in the issuance of new stocks and bonds, and which 
frequently added to this function that of trading on the 
exchange and of supporting their own favourite issues 
against depreciation. Figures for the close of 1930 now 
show that during the past year, in spite of all the effort 
that has been made to bring about bank liquidation, the 
total of bank credit engaged in securities one way or 
another is as large as ever. Specifically, the figures 
show that while the member banks which report each 
week to the Federal Reserve Board and which probably 
represent about 50 per cent. of the commercial assets 
of the country, had in loans on securities on December 31 
a total of $7,814,000,000 or a reduction of about 
$490,000,000 during the year, in the same period their 
investments had increased to $6,693,000,000, plus 
$2,992,000,000 in United States Government securities, 
these last figures representing a total increase of 
$1,179,000,000. Thus, taking loans on securities and 
investments together, it appears that the year had 
witnessed an expansion of more than $600,000,000 in 
total commitments on the part of these banks. The 
probability is that this enlargement of commitments of 
reporting member banks alone would represent for the 
country as a whole an increase of something like 
$1,250,000,000. Thus it was apparently impossible for 
the banks to free themselves from their entanglement 
with the securities market. This fact is attributed by 
capable observers not, as many suppose, to the fear of 
the banks that if they should sell their holdings they 
would incur losses, but rather to the obligations which 
they had incurred with respect to their own security 
companies and the latter’s customers. The carrying 
out of various undertakings and understandings prac- 
tically forbade their ‘‘dumping’”’ certain issues upon 
the market, and while, of course, many of the banks were 
not restrained by any such considerations, but sold 
freely whenever opportunity permitted, the larger insti- 
tutions were not usually in this same position, but felt 
themselves obliged to protect their affiliates in the way 
already indicated. Eventually, of course, there must be 
a disposal of these immense holdings, but not even a 
beginning of it was made in the year 1930. 

Those who seek to bring about a reform in American 
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banking methods and to urge the giving of more attention 
to the needs of the commercial customer and less to 
those of the stock market borrower, whether he be an 
independent dealer or one closely allied to the bank 
itself, are usually met with the statement that in order 
to do any such thing with success it will be necessary 
to change the whole current of American banking. It is 
noted that, during past years, the Federal Reserve 
Board has pointed out in its successive annual reports, 
that American banks were lending less and less (relatively 
speaking) upon the paper of individual borrowers, and 
more and more upon secured notes protected by the 
stocks or bonds of corporations. This tendency has run 
parallel to the drift in American banking methods already 
referred to and to the growing tendency of the larger 
commercial concerns to have their securities listed on 
stock exchanges. It would probably be difficult to say 
which of the tendencies referred to was the originating 
cause and which the conclusion. Changes in banking 
practice are by some regarded as the outgrowth of 
changes in commercial technique, while in other cases 
the changes in technique are regarded as the originating 
factor which has led to changes in banking methods. 
This discussion is of a somewhat metaphysical character, 
and in any case the fact remains that the United States 
has a very large body of transactions which are of a purely 
banking nature in the narrowest and strictest sense of 
the term, and that they would furnish an ample field 
of operations for the banks of the United States, if the 
latter would confine themselves thereto. The growth 
of the deposit system and the wide spread of the habit 
of using cheques as a means of payment have imposed 
upon the banks an increasing duty to keep perfectly 
liquid, in order that they may be able to meet all calls 
upon them for cash instantly and without question. 
Accordingly, no apology based upon the fact that a 
great change has taken place in methods of financing 
business can excuse the constant drift of American 
banks toward an unliquid position or toward a position 
in which they maintain confidence in their own shares by 
manipulative methods or artificial purchase of such 
shares made through a company provided with the 
banks’ own funds and requested to use them in that way. 
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No survey of the stock market and speculative 
aspects of the present bank failure situation would be 
sufficient without a glance at the part played by the 
Federal Reserve Banks in connection therewith. The 
recent bank failures, which have totalled approximately 
1,100 in the country as a whole during 1930, and especially 
the failure of the Bank of the United States, have sharply 
called attention to the inability of the Federal Reserve 
Banks to give timely relief on occasions when depositors 
are asking the banks to cash their claims. The real 
estate holdings of defunct banks as well as their bond 
portfolios (except where the latter consist of Government 
securities) are ineligible as a basis of loan at the Reserve 
institutions, so that the latter are obliged to stand idly 
by in those cases in which they might otherwise have 
helped an institution to maintain itself on a solvent 
basis. Recognizing this situation, stock exchange authori- 
ties within the past year or two have openly asked 
that all kinds of collateral should be made eligible as a basis 
for borrowing at Reserve Banks, but no such suggestion 
has thus far been seriously considered. It should, of 
course, be out of the question, but in the meantime the 
fact remains that Reserve institutions are more and 
more separated from active, helpful contact with their 
member banks, due to the steadily growing entangle- 
ment of the latter in long-term obligations and in specu- 
lative activities of many kinds. All this is apart from 
the question of the policy of Reserve Banks in lending 
freely to their larger members upon eligible paper with 
the knowledge that the proceeds were to be used in 
market operations—a policy which, as is_ generally 
admitted, has been entirely adverse to the spirit if not 
to the letter of the Federal Reserve Act. 

Complete reversal of this whole tendency toward a 
speculative security basis for banking will be necessary 
before the bank failure epidemic in the United States 
can be effectually checked and before the banking system, 
including the Federal Reserve System, can be restored 
to a basis of complete soundness. 
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A Survey of South African 
Banking 


system with those of other portions of the Empire, 

reveals the following characteristics: (i) the 
existence of a Reserve Bank; (ii) a consolidation process 
probably carried further than anywhere else; (iii) the 
fact that three of the four banking institutions are 
incorporated elsewhere ; (iv) the absence of any compre- 
hensive banking legislation. 

While Canada has rejected the reserve bank idea 
and while Australia and India are trying to make up 
their minds on the subject, South Africa has for ten 
years now been in possession of its own Reserve Bank, 
established by Act of 1920, an Act passed upon the advice 
of experts but not in response to any popular demand. 
Nevertheless, the institution has yet succeeded in taking 
root in somewhat foreign soil and has slowly but surely 
been gaining in strength and power, so that to-day it 
is considered as an integral and permanent part of the 
local banking system. The peculiar circumstances pre- 
vailing in South Africa make it impossible for the Reserve 
Bank to be primarily a bankers’ bank. It has not, up 
to the present, been able to do much outside business, 
partly owing to local commercial practice, but also 
partly owing to the somewhat restricted powers it was 
granted under the original Act, but with the recent 
revision and widening of the Bank’s powers and also 
the passing of the Warehouse Act, the Bank should be 
able to extend the scope of its activities considerably 
in the future and be better able to perform the functions 
for which it was established. 

In addition to the Reserve Bank, South Africa can 
claim the possession of only four commercial banks. 
Two of these have about 250 branches each, the third 
has 16 branches, while the last maintains only one 
agency in addition to its head office. This situation is, 
to a certain extent, the outcome of bank failures in the 
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past, but more especially due to banking consolidations 
which have proceeded in an unrestricted way from 1863 
until 1926 when Barclays Bank (D. C. & O.) absorbed 
the National Bank of South Africa. In the case of the 
Standard Bank of South Africa, we have to-day a 
consolidation of no fewer than seventeen institutions, 
and in Barclays Bank (D. C. & O.) (as far as South Africa 
is concerned) a consolidation of thirteen institutions. 
In the case of the Netherlands Bank of South Africa, we 
have the consolidation of two concerns, while the 
Stellenbosch District Bank has never absorbed any other 
institution. 

Of the four institutions mentioned above, the first 
two are British, the third is Dutch, while the fourth alone 
is a local institution. This is a state of affairs which 
differs radically from that prevailing in some of the 
other Dominions. It is the outcome of the fight for the 
survival of the fittest during which more than forty 
local institutions vanished from the scenes, some volun- 
tarily, and others involuntarily. An estimate of the 
relative importance of these institutions can be formed 
from the following extracts from the published returns 
for June 30, 1930 :— 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA. 














In the Outside the 
LIABILITIES. Union. Union. Total. 

Subscribed Capital .. “a ee — £10,000,000 {£10,000,000 

f £ £ 
Paid-up Capital int «d ns — 2,500,000 2,500,000 
Reserve Fund os wie ws — 3,164,000 3,164,000 
Savings Deposits or es mi 1,107,000 234,000 1,341,000 
Time Deposits. . es 7 An 16,618,000 6,998,000 23,616,000 
Demand Deposits ae we at 14,331,000 6,708,000 21,039,000 
Total aa os .» £34,000,000 {25,606,000 {59,607,000 

ASSETS. 
oe £ 

Bals. in S.A. Reserve Bank .. id 2,341,000 — 2,341,000 
Discounts—Current .. ae ae 5,885,000 3,154,000 9,039,000 
= —Overdue .. re as 214,000 29,000 243,000 
Loans—Secured oe o« ia 16,603,000 5,553,000 22,155,000 
» Unsecured .. Pe a 3,571,000 515,000 4,086,000 


Total ea “a -» £33,993,000 {25,613,000 59,607,000 
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BARCLAYS BANK (D. C. & 0). 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital—Subscribed .. 





»  —Paid-up 
Reserve Fund 
Deposits—Savings 
pe —Time 
‘a —Demand 
Total 
ASSETS. 
Bals. in S.A. Reserve Bank .. 
Discounts—Current . it 
a —Overdue . 
Loans—Secured 
», —Unsecured 
Total 





£ £ £ 
_— 6,975,500 6,975,500 
= 4,975,500 4,975,500 
— 1,550,000 1,550,000 
2,038,000 3,290,000 5,328,000 
11,434,000 10,240,000 21,674,000 
12,851,000 12,635,000 25,485,000 


£27,230,000 


£ 


2,173,000 


4,359,000 
126,000 


9,153,000 
3,535,000 


£31,010,000 


£43,648,000 


£ 


6,436,000 
152,000 
10,046,000 
787,000 


£39,868,000 


£70,878,000 


£ 
2,173,000 
10,795,000 
278,000 
19,200,000 
4,322,000 


£70,878,000 


NETHERLANDS BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital—Subscribed and Paid-up 
Reserve Fund = es 
Deposits—Savings 

i? —Time 

‘a —Demand 


Total 


ASSETS. 





Bals. in S.A. Reserve Bank .. 
Discounts—Current a 
jai —Overdue .. 
Loans—Secured 
» —Unsecured 


Total 


STELLENBOSCH 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital—Subscribed 16,800 
»  —Paid-up 8,400 
Reserve Fund 40,000 
Deposits—Savings .. 15,000 
» —Time , 223,000 

» —Demand.. 56,000 
Total £376,000 


£ 


52,000 
542,000 
653,000 


£2,231,000 


£ 


155,000 
744,000 
4,000 
642,000 
72,000 


£2,231,000 


DISTRICT BANK. 


£ 
469,000 
177,000 
259,000 
202,000 


£1,386,000 


£ 


253,000 
1,000 
113,000 
15,000 


£1,386,000 


ASSETS. 


Bals. in Reserve Bank 
Discounts—Current 


—Overdue 


Loans—Secured 
»» —Unsecured .. 


Total a 


£ 
469,000 
177,000 

52,000 
801,000 
856,000 


£3,618,000 
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Finally, we note that in contrast with Canada, for 
example, South Africa lacks any comprehensive banking 
legislation, so that the present situation is the outcome of 
a policy of free and undisturbed banking. The Act of 
1917 requires the publication of quarterly statements, 
and the Act of 1920 requires the maintenance of reserves 
with the Reserve Bank, while since May of the present 
year, the designation ‘“‘ Bank”’ may not be employed 
without the consent of the Treasury. Apart from these 
unrelated provisions, everybody has been free to do 
whatever he pleases. 

In conclusion, it should be stated that the banking 
situation in South Africa is undoubtedly sound, and the 
principal banks are well managed and enjoy the confidence 
of both public and the Government. But there is a 
definite need for a comprehensive Bank Act to put a 
stop to the present situation where there are concerns 
called ‘‘ banks’”’ which are not banks and where other 
concerns not called banks yet do banking business. 
Such an Act was recently foreshadowed by the Minister 
of Finance, and it is to be hoped that this promise will 
be carried out in the near future. 





Signor Stringher 


The news of the death, last Christmas, of Signor 
Stringher, Governor of the Bank of Italy, was heard with 
regret by bankers throughout the world. Signor Stringher 
was born in 1854, and in his youth was a student under 
Francesco Ferrara, Italy’s leading economist of the past 
century. In 1875 he joined the staff of the Central 
Statistical Office at Rome, and during subsequent years 
his promotion was rapid. In 1893, as Inspector-General 
of the issue banks, he was largely responsible for the 
Bank Act of that year, designed to rectify the abuses 
brought to light by the Banco Romana and note 
forgery scandals. In 1900, Signor Stringher was elected 
to Parliament and shortly afterwards became Under- 
Secretary of State tothe Treasury. On Signor Marchiou’s 
death he was made Director-General of the Bank of 
Italy, the title of which office was changed to that of 
Governor in 1928. It thus fell to Signor Stringher’s duty 
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to pilot the Bank through the crisis of 1907, and the 
still more difficult war and post-war years. As history 
shows, it was impossible for him to restrain the Govern- 
ment from inflating the currency during the war, but 
the degree of inflation in Italy was never so severe as 
in many other belligerent countries, and he lived long 
enough to reduce the note issues after the war from 22,000 
to 16,000 million lire, and on his death he left the Bank 
over which he had so long presided in a position of 
unimpeachable security. At a time when the world’s 
central bankers are at last beginning to get into close 
and regular touch with each other, Signor Stringher’s 
death has left a gap in world finance which will not 
easily be filled. 


Banking Reviews 
English Reviews 


7 i “HE need for national economy may be an unpopular 
subject with politicians, but it is certainly a 
popular one with writers at the present time, yet 

few attempts have been made to show exactly the 

manner in which such economy may be effected. It is 
therefore refreshing to read an article in LLoyps BANK 
review for January, from the pen of Mr. Norman Crump, 
wherein a serious effort is made to analyse our national 
expenditure and to show how economies may be attained. 

The great value of this article lies in the fact that the 

writer avoids generalities and has no axe to grind ; he does 

not advocate a reduction in the “ Navy ”’ and refuse to 
touch “‘ Unemployment Insurance.” In his own words: 

‘“ Firstly we must ‘ cheese-pare’ all along the line. This 

is essential, but the final result will be of limited dimen- 

sions. Next, if we wish to save ‘ big’ money, we must 
attack the big items.” 

It is impossible in the space at our disposal to give 
even a brief summary of Mr. Crump’s proposed economies ; 
nothing escapes him from salaries to stationery, and in 
every case the item of the nation’s balance sheet is 
examined arithmetically. The net result is a saving of 
£71,200,000 on a total expenditure of £918,500,000, only 
about 8 per cent., and yet this would delight the heart of 
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any Chancellor of the Exchequer. Is such a saving 
possible? Mr. Crump thinks that it is, provided that 
there is a new spirit—a spirit of economy, and that 
members of Parliament “‘ acquire the financial mind, 
and examine the estimates in the same way and with 
the same independent and critical faculty as a City editor 
scans a balance sheet.”’ 

In conclusion, the writer points out that national 
economy is useless without a reduction in personal 
extravagance and that people will not endure the hard- 
ships brought about by such economy if others are 
thereby given the opportunity for increased luxury. 

In brief, the problem of economy is clearly and 
fearlessly attacked in this article, which deserves the 
most widespread attention and which forms the first 
real attempt, which we have seen, to answer the challenge 
of Mr. Snowden, in his budget speech, to his critics to 
show him how national economies could be effected. 
Yet we feel that such economies, though possible, are 
scarcely probable with our existing political machinery, 
and we feel ourselves in the fullest agreement with Mr. 
Crump when he states that: ‘I am not certain that 
one of the most urgent needs of the day is not a radical 
overhauling of Parliamentary procedure, with the object 
of enabling Parliament to get to grips with the real 
facts of our expenditure, instead of using the presentation 
of the estimates as occasions for debates upon trivialities.”’ 

That considerable reductions can be made on the 
expenditure side of the balance sheet of a great nation 
has been proved by the recent drastic financial reforms 
in Germany. The review of MARTINS BANK, LTD. for 
December 15 has an able article bearing on this subject 
entitled, ‘‘ Conditions in Germany.” The writer com- 
mences by showing that many of our problems and 
difficulties are shared by Germany. ‘ Both countries are 
suffering from the consequences of a debauch of public 
and private extravagance, wholly unwarranted by their 
circumstances.”” The German Budget which was accepted 
by the Reichstag on December 6, 1930, has provided 
for financial reforms which will, it is hoped, reduce 
expenditure by £50,000,000. Is it too much to hope 
that our own country will follow Germany’s good 
example ? 
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Turning to rationalization, the writer points out 
that here again Germany is far ahead of us, being tech- 
nically the best equipped industrial country in Europe. 
Yet our slowness may enable us to avoid some of Ger- 
many’s mistakes. ‘‘ It was sometimes found that suffi- 
cient account had not been taken of the relation between 
the costs of rationalization and the additional benefits 
to be derived from re-equipment, with the result that 
those who had indulged in rationalization on too costly 
a scale found themselves worse off than if they had not 
made alterations.” 

Much of the data of this article is founded upon a 
report recently published by the Department of Overseas 
Trade on economic conditions in Germany to July 1930. 
The conclusion to be drawn from this report is, says 
MARTINS BANK review, that to be truly effective rational- 
ization must be carried out simultaneously in all sections 
of a community. 

BARCLAYS BANK review for January has an interesting 
article on the Unemployment Problem which commences 
by quoting from a pamphlet recently issued by the 
Engineering and Allied Employers’ National Federation, 
wherein stress is laid upon two causes which are peculiar 
to this country, i.e. “the difficulty of reducing costs 
of production to a competitive level, and the influence 
of the heavy burden of local and national taxation which 
the country is now called upon to carry.”’ 

The writer of this review then discusses other factors 
causing unemployment, i.e. the immobility of labour 
displaced by machinery under rationalization schemes; 
and the greater fall in the prices of imports (foodstuffs 
and raw materials) than of exports (manufactured 
articles), so that it has been possible to satisfy the require- 
ments of this country in the form of imported commodi- 
ties by smaller shipments of British manufactures. 
Further, he points out the adverse influence of the 
competition of foreign goods owing to the tendency to 
dump them here and to utilize the sterling funds realized 
in this way for the purchase of the currencies of other 
creditor nations instead of for the purchase of British 
goods. But surely we must make exports to these other 
nations in order to have their currencies to our credit. 

Under the title ‘‘ Gold, Money and Trade in 1930,” 
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the MIDLAND BANK review for January comments on the 
fact that throughout the past year sterling has been 
almost consistently at a discount in terms of the curren- 
cies of most of the other great trading nations and that 
the Bank of England added nothing to its gold holding 
as the net result of the year’s international operations. 
On the other hand, ‘“‘ The Bank of France returns show 
an aggregate addition of {96 millions to its gold holding 
during the year.” This is due to the fact, says the 
MIDLAND review, that “the pressure of borrowing 
countries to secure accommodation is diverted from the 
less highly developed and open capital markets, such as 
the United States and France, to Great Britain, which 
bears the brunt of clamorous demands for funds.” In 
short, we are overlending, and equilibrium has to be 
attained by gold exports or by realization of other of 
our foreign investments. This is prejudicial to a monetary 
policy suitable for home requirements, and hence our 
external loans should be limited in amount during the 
coming year. If this be done and if our domestic, indus- 
trial and trading activities be stimulated by every 
legitimate means, and our competitive position in export 
trade be improved by a lowering of the costs of production, 
then we may expect a trade recovery. 

The WESTMINSTER BANK review for December has 
an article of great topical interest entitled, ‘‘ How the 
Trade Revival may come,” in which an attempt is made 
to answer the question: What will be the most trust- 
worthy signs of widespread trade recovery? The writer 
suggests that one of the most sensitive barometers of 
industrial prospects is the average value of industrial 
shares, and that should such shares commence to rise 
and should the prices of food and raw materials also 
show indications of a rise we may hope that recovery 
has commenced. The unemployment figures should 
then commence to shrink and should such a shrinkage 
occur at the end of January and during February it 
would seem that our hopes were well founded. ‘‘ The 
next chronological sign of the impending revival would 
be a tendency for many companies to report an increase 
of orders—not in a spurt, but in slow and consistent 
fashion over a number of weeks.’’ The writer concludes 
with the warning that should such a revival come it 
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must inevitably be a gradual process and that producers 
of foodstuffs and necessities, caterers and retail traders 
will benefit before trades like iron and steel, engineering 
and shipbuilding, which produce the “ capital’’ goods 
for industry. Further, “the time-table of improving 
trade is contingent upon the maintenance of internal 
peace in industry.” 


Foreign Reviews 

The general impression gained by reading the 
NATIONAL City BANK OF NEw York review for December 
is that whilst economic conditions are bad the author 
endeavours to minimize them as much as possible. This 
attitude which is found in other reviews from the United 
States is surely, in a sense, better than always dwelling 
on the evils of the situation. The author thinks that 
business has declined to its lowest level and this “ surely 
warrants an assumption that the decline is nearing its 
end.”” We seem to remember that a similar hope was 
expressed in this review some months ago ! 

When the recovery in business does set in the author 
rightly says that it will have to overcome the unnatural 
obstacles to trade which exist in the world, namely, 
high tariffs and the necessity of making huge payments 
on account of war debts. Again, until conditions in 
China and India are normal business is bound to drag. 
The writer closes by saying : “ It should not be forgotten 
that it is typical of periods of business depression for the 
obstacles to loom up most formidably, and that we never 
see the impelling forces from which revival springs until 
afterwards.” 

This review also contains an article on the Wheat 
Situation in the United States and the efforts of the 
Federal Farm Board to aid the farmer during the period 
of falling prices and over-production. The large exports 
of Russian wheat have been the principal cause of the 
fall of wheat prices, and the chairman of the Federal 
Farm Board thinks that Russia is endeavouring to 
regain its pre-war position in the wheat markets of the 
world, and he “ expresses the opinion that Russia will 
do this. His emphatic opinion is that the United States 
should abandon the production of wheat for export.”’ 

Reviews are to hand published by the National Banks 
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of Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Bulgaria, all of which 
contain full statistics of the economic life of their various 
countries. It is interesting to note that the wholesale 
price index is falling in all these countries, and the low 
prices obtaining for all classes of agricultural produce 
are being felt keenly. Unemployment has been increasing 
in Czechoslovakia, whilst in Bulgaria and Jugoslavia 
figures show that unemployment has decreased, but 
this may well be due to increased activity for harvesting, 
etc., as the figures relate to the late summer and early 
autumn. 

The HUNGARIAN GENERAL CREDITBANK review for 
November—December states that “‘ though as yet it is 
not possible to speak of a general reduction of prices, 
nevertheless, Hungary too has of late increased her 
endeavours to bring about a reduction of price level in 
order to stimulate consumption.”’ The writer refers, of 
course, to the retail prices of manufactured goods—the 
prices of agricultural products are already too low—but it 
seems doubtful whether price reduction under present 
circumstances can increase demand to any appreciable 
extent. It has certainly not done so in other countries. 

The December number of the Bulletin, published in 
French, by the SoclETE DE BANQUE SUISSE, contains a 
detailed account of the Swiss financial situation as 
touching the Confederation, the Federal Railways, the 
Cantons and certain of the principal cities. The author 
summarizes the general position at the end of his article 
as follows :— 

I. The Swiss financial position continues in every 
way to be satisfactory. 

2. The satisfactory progress since 1914 has been 
accompanied by an increase of Custom Receipts which 
has enabled the country to meet all its engagements. 

3. The increase of expenditure seriously menaces the 
budget equilibrium, and a systematic reduction of 
expenditure ought to be made. 

4. It would be almost impossible to find fresh sources 
= — as the Swiss people are already so heavily 
axed. 

5. Swiss public debt, incurred as a result of war and 
after-war conditions, is already large enough and it does 
not seem reasonable that the present generation should 
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be saddled with the whole of the responsibility for its 
repayment. 

With regard to the future the writer says: “La 
prospérité n’est pas un mirage, a condition de ne pas la 
baser uniquement sur le crédit.”’ 





Books 


HISTORY OF THE UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND. By 
RoBERT S. Ralt, Principal and Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Glasgow. (Smith and Son, 
Glasgow. Pp. 392. 15s.) 


OvurR great financial Institutions are certainly becoming 
more self-conscious. To those of us who have known 
them intimately this is a matter for gratified astonish- 
ment. To those who are not aware what romance has 
been hidden behind many a forbidding facade, there is 
much of interest. And for all there is in any history, so 
broadly conceived and amply documented as this, rare 
medicine for the contemporary fit of financial low fever 
from which we are suffering. When one reads of the 
formidable panics with howling mobs and military in 
readiness, the wholesale suspensions of cash payment, 
the disastrous bankruptcies and widespread misfeasance 
which we have survived, the depression of the last 
eighteen months is only remarkable for its broad dis- 
semination and the size of its figures, both incidental to 
the twentieth century. 

The Union Bank is supremely interesting because its 
later history dating specifically from 1830 is that of the 
new Scotland, the shipbuilding, manufacturing, colonizing 
second-partner in a great commercial Empire. But its 
roots go eighty years further back into another story, 
that of the old politically distracted and financially poor 
and primitive country that had to be helped over its 
Darien disaster, which gave it the Chartered Royal 
Bank, and whose struggling industries were nursed by 
the institution now known as the British Linen Bank. 
These, with the official seventeenth-century Bank of 
Scotland, fixed a type from which Scottish banking has 
never widely departed. 
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of Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Bulgaria, all of which 
contain full statistics of the economic life of their various 
countries. It is interesting to note that the wholesale 
price index is falling in all these countries, and the low 
prices obtaining for all classes of agricultural produce 
are being felt keenly. Unemployment has been increasing 
in Czechoslovakia, whilst in Bulgaria and Jugoslavia 
figures show that unemployment has decreased, but 
this may well be due to increased activity for harvesting, 
etc., as the figures relate to the late summer and early 
autumn. 

The HUNGARIAN GENERAL CREDITBANK review for 
November—December states that “‘ though as yet it is 
not possible to speak of a general reduction of prices, 
nevertheless, Hungary too has of late increased her 
endeavours to bring about a reduction of price level in 
order to stimulate consumption.’”’ The writer refers, of 
course, to the retail prices of manufactured goods—the 
prices of agricultural products are already too low—but it 
seems doubtful whether price reduction under present 
circumstances can increase demand to any appreciable 
extent. It has certainly not done so in other countries. 

The December number of the Bulletin, published in 
French, by the SocIETE DE BANQUE SUISSE, contains a 
detailed account of the Swiss financial situation as 
touching the Confederation, the Federal Railways, the 
Cantons and certain of the principal cities. The author 
summarizes the general position at the end of his article 
as follows :— 

I. The Swiss financial position continues in every 
way to be satisfactory. 

2. The satisfactory progress since 1914 has been 
accompanied by an increase of Custom Receipts which 
has enabled the country to meet all its engagements. 

3. The increase of expenditure seriously menaces the 
budget equilibrium, and a systematic reduction of 
expenditure ought to be made. 

4. It would be almost impossible to find fresh sources 
of — as the Swiss people are already so heavily 
taxed. 

5. Swiss public debt, incurred as a result of war and 
after-war conditions, is already large enough and it does 
not seem reasonable that the present generation should 
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be saddled with the whole of the responsibility for its 
repayment. 

With regard to the future the writer says: “La 
prospérité n’est pas un mirage, a condition de ne pas la 
baser uniquement sur le crédit.’’ 


Books 


HIsTORY OF THE UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND. By 
ROBERT S. Ralt, Principal and Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Glasgow. (Smith and Son, 
Glasgow. Pp. 392. 15s.) 


OurR great financial Institutions are certainly becoming 
more self-conscious. To those of us who have known 
them intimately this is a matter for gratified astonish- 
ment. To those who are not aware what romance has 
been hidden behind many a forbidding fagade, there is 
much of interest. And for all there is in any history, so 
broadly conceived and amply documented as this, rare 
medicine for the contemporary fit of financial low fever 
from which we are suffering. When one reads of the 
formidable panics with howling mobs and military in 
readiness, the wholesale suspensions of cash payment, 
the disastrous bankruptcies and widespread misfeasance 
which we have survived, the depression of the last 
eighteen months is only remarkable for its broad dis- 
semination and the size of its figures, both incidental to 
the twentieth century. 

The Union Bank is supremely interesting because its 
later history dating specifically from 1830 is that of the 
new Scotland, the shipbuilding, manufacturing, colonizing 
second-partner in a great commercial Empire. But its 
roots go eighty years further back into another story, 
that of the old politically distracted and financially poor 
and primitive country that had to be helped over its 
Darien disaster, which gave it the Chartered Royal 
Bank, and whose struggling industries were nursed by 
the institution now known as the British Linen Bank. 
These, with the official seventeenth-century Bank of 
Scotland, fixed a type from which Scottish banking has 
never widely departed. 
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The Quaker banker in every country town was never 
the rule above the Tweed, and the most considerable 
relics of such private banking as ever existed there, are 
traceable in the early history of the Union Bank. 

Principal Rait, therefore, fills the whole of his first 
chapter with a sketch of the general situation of Scottish 
banking. He then takes up the story of the genesis of 
the Ship Bank in Glasgow, a town which, in the year 
1750, had been largely neglected by the old Chartered 
Banks; they had had agencies there, but the risks 
attaching to these seemed to have outweighed any 
possible advantage that could be foreseen, and the 
Bank of Scotland withdrew from the town in 1733. 
When, therefore, the Glasgow merchants began to stir 
themselves on their own behalf in 1749, the Royal was 
so scandalized that it invited the Bank of Scotland to 
join it in a law suit to restrain so outrageous a pro- 
ceeding as the setting up of a public banking office 
without a Royal Charter. 

The answer of the Bank of Scotland gives us a vivid 
insight into the mentality of the time by declining to lay 
out its money in an affair that did not appear to be of 
such consequence as to engage it! As a matter of fact, 
the Bank of Scotland encouraged the new venture, 
hoping to use it as a sort of unofficial agency, without 
risk or expense, and eventually only opened in the 
Western capital after the Royal had set up a humble 
agency there in 1783, in one corner of a linen draper’s. 
The British Linen was far more inclined to the branch 
system, possibly owing to its own semi-trading origin, 
from which it had but recently disassociated itself. 

So in 1750 “Colin Dunlop, Alex Houston & Com- 
pany,’ opened in the house of Arthur Robertson in 
Bridgegate; their cashier’s hours of attendance were 
10 to 12 forenoon, 3 to 5 afternoon, excepting Saturday, 
g to 11 forenoon. 

The partners were Virginia and other merchants, 
notably one of the Buchanans, still immortalized in the 
name of a street, whose ancestor had said of the Jacobite 
troops’ threats and exactions in 1746: “Let them 
plunder, I won’t pay a farthing” and escaped both 
levy and sack. Another was the first Glasgow merchant 
to drive his carriage. 
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The “ Ship Bank,” as it was called from the design 
of its notes, soon threw off the subsidiary role the Bank 
of Scotland had cast it for, and the Glasgow Arms 
Bank, patronized by the Royal as a counterblast was 
equally successful, so that in a short time the senior 
Edinburgh banks were forced to a truce in their own 
defence, hoping to crush the sturdy upstarts, as they had 
crushed the first local establishment in Aberdeen. 

Yet the “ Ship ”’ had a surplus of assets of £3,000 in 
1753 (which the partners referred to as ‘‘ Neat Stock ”’), 
and this rose to £12,900 in 1761, and survived the 
spectacular crash of Douglas Heron & Co., of Ayr, in 
1772. The “ apprentice,’’ Robin Carrick, destined sub- 
sequently to be manager for forty-six years, had in 1753 
a salary of £25 and a gift of a guinea and a half at 
balance time, for sleeping, locked in the telling-room, 
with a gun, powder-horn, slugs, and a bugle. 

In 1776 the office was moved to Glassford Street, and 
an amusing description is given of the dark, incommodious 
premises, “‘ with a back entry from an inn yard, and 
where the public had to bawl out what was wanted !”’ 

The Ship amalgamated with the Glasgow Bank 
Company in 1809, but may be regarded as the principal 
parent of the Union. 

Another forerunner of the Union Bank is none less 
than the Coutts firm that had one foot in London, and 
one in Edinburgh, the latter becoming from a mer- 
chanting house, the bank carried on by Sir William 
Forbes, of Pitsligo—whose portrait by Raeburn hangs in 
the modern boardroom of the Union—and James Hunter 
subsequently a baronet, in Provost Coutts’ house on the 
President’s stairs. Principal Rait devotes two chapters 
to this, the most remarkable private bank Scotland ever 
possessed, and deals with such matters as the exchange 
between London and the Scottish towns, the Revenue 
Remittance, and gives an informative impression of 
those days. There is also an account of the run of 
February, 1797, consequent upon the “ threatened French 
Invasion,” which looks very remarkable in the light of 
our memories of August I9T4. 

The Thistle Bank, another creation of Glasgow 
merchants, which began business in 1761, is shown to 
have been less steadily managed than the Ship, and 
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moreover, to have suffered much from forgeries. No 
allusion is made to the number and ingenuity of these, 
which surely points to some special vulnerable quality 
in the notes, of which hundreds of false copies were in 
circulation over a period of fifty years while the fabricators 
were hung or transported at the verdict of Judges of the 
old school, who declared they had no sympathy with 
modern sentiment, that shrank from these extreme 
penalties. 

Yet another stream of credit that helped to swell the 
stream that the Union symbolized came from Perth, at 
the foot of the hills, where six small businesses had 
coalesced with the Perth United Company in 1760. 
However small, it was an outward-looking affair, had 
agencies in Edinburgh naturally, but more important for 
its own future, in Glasgow, and in Dundee and Aberdeen 
with the businesses with which it was eventually to be 
merged. Its constitution was for twenty-one years 
only, and, accordingly, in 1787 it went out of business 
and its successor, the Perth Banking Company, paid its 
notes. This company was embarrassed by clever for- 
geries of its notes perpetrated by French prisoners, which, 
however, were fortunately discovered in time. The 
company was succeeded by one of like name, but with 
a capital of £100,000, which only joined the Union 
in 1857. 

Another source of the Union was in Aberdeen, a 
town badly in want of banking facilities, in which a 
Banking Company was formed in 1767, with a capital 
eventually of £100,000, of which thirty per cent. was 
subscribed. It had a considerable controversy with the 
Thistle Bank about banking morality. Possibly Glasgow 
was always the more expansive atmosphere. Anyhow, 
in 1849 the northern bank succumbed to the influence 
of the western capital and joined the Union. 

Yet another private establishment that came into 
the Union was that of James Hunter, at Ayr, related to 
Sir Wm. Forbes’ partner. This Hunter had been cashier 
to the ill-fated Douglas Heron & Company. It opened 
in 1773, had widespread branches, and a nice autocratic 
manner, declining to lend money to the magistrates 
of Glasgow, but glad enough, even willing enough, to 
discount for the Earl of Stair, while for Sir Adam 
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Fergusson, the partners “‘ ventured to transgress their 
rules for once.”” It was absorbed in 1843. 

The Paisley unit was a small affair of {£10,000 
capital in 1788, but with several enterprising remote 
branches, such as Carlisle and Oban. The bank is chiefly 
remembered for the daring robbery by that arch- 
criminal Mackcoull, who bargained with the bank for 
the return of part of the booty, and eventually poisoned 
himself while awaiting the death sentence. The bank 
lost £5,000, and the expenses were £2,000. 

The actual launching of the Union proper dates from 
1843, the year of the amalgamation of the Glasgow Bank, 
already merged with the Ship Bank in 1836, together 
with the Glasgow Union Banking Company, of 1830, 
which had taken in the old Thistle Bank in 1836, and 
with Hunters of Ayr. 

Thus 1930 is the Centenary of the now “ Union,” 
and also of a conception of banking bound up with it. 
The old Forbes business of Edinburgh was absorbed in 
the same year, though its office retained the status of a 
head office. The rest of the story is better known. 

The rival Western and the City of Glasgow banks 
succumbed to successive “ panics”’ of true nineteenth- 
century type, which their managements had failed to 
foresee or provide for. So we come to the Baring Crisis, 
the decline in Consols, the War, and even the Peace of 
1919. People are already beginning to forget, so short 
is financial memory, that in October 1920 the five per 
cent. War Loan sank to eighty-one. The Directors of the 
Union in that year transferred £140,000 to Securities 
Account and a further {110,000 in I9g2I. 

Principal Rait brings to the task all the qualifications 
of the scholar, with the zest of such a one let loose among 
a mass of private and confidential documents. He has 
also the advantage of eight portraits, some very 
“speaking,” of careful old Scots banking authorities, 
and eleven illustrations of premises and other detail. 
He by no means keeps inside his subject, and this 
authoritative work contains much of interest to the 
general historian as well as to the banker. 

R. H. MoTTRAM 
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Table I GOLD HOLDINGS (j(E 


: IN MILLIONS oP £) 
' | | GERMANY 
ENGLAND| U.S.A. | FRANCE | BELGIUM NETHER: lpenmaRK| NORWAY |SWEDEN | 

















RUSS 





Total Abroa 

























JANUARY .. 154-7 577-0 145-9 1-0 33-9 10-0 8-1 12-7 91-3 4:0) 20° 
APRIL ai 157°4 564-8 145°9 21-7 35°9 10-0 8-1 12°8 | 95:9 42) 10°! 
JULY se 173-2 533-2 236-7 22-9 35°9 10-0 8-1 12-7 103-1 429 171 
OCTOBER .. 165-1 539°3 247°3 23°1 35°9 9°5 8-1 13-1 | 121°2 428 15° 
1929 
JANUARY .. 154-2 540-8 263-1 25°8 35-9 9°5 8-1 13:0 133-6 428 18+! 
APRIL ee 155-8 570-2 275°3 26-0 34°9 9°5 8-1 12-9 126°3 BOF 19+( 
JULY oe 154°4 596-3 295-2 28-8 36-7 9-5 8-1 12-9 97°6 4:99 20°) 
OCTOBER ..| 181-7 619-0 320-2 29-3 36-6 9°5 8-1 13-3 | 108-3 731 20+! 
1930 
JANUARY .. 150-5 601-9 341-8 33-6 87-0 9-5 8-1 13-5 | 111°8 731 80°! 
FEBRUARY 150°9 611-3 347-4 33-7 36-1 9-5 8-1 13-4 113-8 73) 30° 
MARCH os 151°9 624°5 342-9 33°7 36-1 9°5 8-1 13-4 | 120°5 oe iG 
APRIL ee | 156-2 620-9 341-0 33-8 35-7 9-5 8-1 13-4 | 124-5 73 8 88+% 
MAY ee 163-6 631-4 340°9 34:1 35-7 9-5 8-1 13-4 125-1 738 34: 
JUNE - 156-0 628-9 352-8 34°3 35°7 9°5 8-1 13°3 128-2 73H 88° 
JULY ae 156°3 615-1 355-6 34-3 35-7 9-5 8-1 13°3 128-2 TSH ale 
AUGUST .. 152-6 608°5 370-8 34-5 32°3 9-5 8-1 13-4 128 :2 73E 48+ 
SEPTEMBER 154°5 603-0 382-2 34-6 32-3 9-5 8-1 13-3 128-2 TST Sl: 
OCTOBER .. 155-6 611-0 395-3 36°2 32-7 9-5 8-1 13°3 119-6 734 61+! 
NOVEMBER 160-4 616°3 411-4 37-0 35°2 9°5 8-1 13-3 | 106-7 = 108) 51:1 
DECEMBER 154°6 618‘1 421°5 37:1 35-2 9°5 8-1 13-3 107°2 109] 50° 
1931 
JANUARY .. 145-9 604°3 432-6 39-2 35°2 


8-1 13-3 | 108-5 = 10:9 51-1 








2 Excluding a small amount held in the Banking Department. 
3 Gold and silver holdings. 


Table II CREDIT AND CURRENCY (millions of £) 























. 3 
CLEARING BANKS BANK OF ENGLAND 
| Other Deposits pr oor gy ‘ 4 
Jeposits | Cas dvances j Page ao sores Notes in 
_ | oie — . Bankers’ a ee Circulation 
Total Balances ment } 
1927 
JANUARY .. 1,693°9 | 196-7 897°8 116°8 —_ 32°7 33°2 365°8 | 
APRIL .. | 1,641-2 | 191-9 912-3 102-3 — 36-5 | | 35:3 376-8 
JULY oe 1,682-9 193°5 919-2 102-6 _ 49-1 33-4 378-8 
OCTOBER .. 1,710-2 195°6 | 917-9 100-4 _ 49-7 34°9 374-0 
1928 | 
JANUARY .. 1,747°2 | 197-6 923-0 112-9 _ 39°9 38-7 371°5 
APRIL < 1,690°3 187°4 933-1 96-6 — 32-2 42-9 373°2 
JULY «+ | 1,748°9 193°2 | 932-0 111°3 — 29-8 58°3 376-2 
OCTOBER .. 1,752°7 192-4 937-9 101-2 _ 36-4 52-6 370-1 
| 
1929 | 
JANUARY .. 1,809-3 198-0 956-1 | 105-0 67-6 55-1 49-8 363-9 
APRIL 1,743°2 188-5 985-8 | 99-0 62-6 §1°2 55-3 360-4 
JULY oe | 1,778°2 189-9 985-9 101-9 65-0 47-3 43-2 368-9 
OCTOBER .. 1,764°5 189-2 973°7 101°4 63°6 72°2 31-4 360-7 j 
DECEMBER 1,773°3 201-2 972°7 98-8 | 62-5 63°3 30-2 369°4 
| | 
1930 
JANUARY.. | 1,767°5 192-0 969-1 111-8 | 75:5 64-9 53°5 355-8 
FEBRUARY 1,714:0 181°5 972:2 | 91-4 | 55°6 41°9 63-7 347-2 
MARCH .. 1,682-0 181-2 974-7 95-8 | 59-4 40°5 63°3 349°7 
APRIL... | 1,712-0 187-2 968-2 101:'7 | 65-2 57:1 60-6 359°8 
May ee 1,742-2 186-5 955-8 97:3 | 60-9 | 51-1 63°7 356-4 
JUNE eo 1,791°8 189°6 | 960°5 99-0 63:0 | 50°0 56-0 360-4 
JULY .* 1,749°0 191-2 950°4 107:0 | 70-3 | 52-4 49°8 365°0 
AUGUST .. 1,767°2 188-0 | 934-3 96-3 63-0 51:9 47°9 865-8 
SEPTEMBER 1,763-9 186-4 | 926-8 100-2 66-0 43-4 56-2 359-5 
OCTOBER .. 1,791-0 188-7 922-3 95-9 61-0 42°2 60-6 357°2 
NOVEMBER 1,800-5 188-8 918-7 92-2 57-8 34-9 64-3 | 354-2 
DECEMBER_ 1,838°9 204°3 912-3 115-6 81-4 59°2 41-6 | 368-9 





1 Average weekly balances, nine banks. 2 Average of four or five weekly returns. : 3 The figures prior to 
amalgamation of note issues (Nov. 22, 1928) are not comparable with those succeeding. (See ‘‘A Banker's 
jet OM Dec. 1928 issue.) 4 Prior to November 1928, “adjusted” total of bank-note and currency note 
© ations, 
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NGS (CENTRAL BANKS } Table I—cont. 
F £) a k . 
-RMANY 3 | } ARGENTINA 
. . N CZECHO- | aysr INGARY| ITALY | SWITZER-| N N 
ee assIA | POLAND [ef Oyakra| AUSTRIA |HUNGARY| ITALY | LAND | SPAIN JAPAN iailien iibemacds 
Abr | Office la Nacion 
40; 20-0 | 12-1 6-7 2-4 71 49-2 19°5 | 103-2 | 108-8 96-8 
) 42) 102 13-0 6°8 3°4 73 §1°2 1771 | 103-4 | 108-9 99°0 
425 17°5 13-9 6°9 3-4 v3 63-3 | 17°7 103-4 108-9 107-2 
408 15-7 14-0 7-1 4°9 73 54°6 18-6 | 103-4 108-9 97-9 
| 
428 189 | 14°38 7:3 4°9 7°2 54-6 20-5 101°5 108-8 105-2 
| BOF 19-0 14°4 7°3 4-9 73 55-4 | 19-1 101-5 109-0 96-1 
ees) eb! 14°5 7°3 4°9 6°3 55-8 19°7 101-6 | 108-8 92-1 | 
ee) 15-7 75 4-9 5:8 66-0 | 21-1 101-7 | 108-8 90-0 | 
| | 
: 731 90-2 16-1 77 4:9 5°8 56-1 23°6 101-7 | 107°3 87:9 | 1:3 
: 73} 30-2 16°2 7°7 4°9 5-8 56-1 22-2 99°8 | 98°8 87°9 | 1-3 
739 31-0 16°2 7°47 4:9 5°8 56-1 22-2 97°8 | 93-4 87:9 | 1°3 
73 8 88-2 16-2 7°7 4°9 5-8 56°3 22-2 97°9 91-7 87-9 1:3 
73 8 34-3 16-2 7°7 4°9 5°8 56-3 22-9 97-9 89-2 87-9 1-3 
738 385 16-2 8:0 4-9 5-8 56-3 22-9 98-0 89-1 87-9 1-3 
737 41-7 16-2 8-0 4-9 5-8 56°3 22-9 98:0 | 90-2 87:9 1:3 
737 48-0 16°2 8-6 4-9 5°8 56°5 24-2 938-0 88-9 87°9 1°3 
737 51°2 16:2 8:6 6-2 5°8 56-6 | 25°4 98-1 88-9 87-9 1°3 
734 61-2 13-0 8-7 6:2 5°8 57-2 25°4 98-2 85-1 87-3 0-9 
10°84 511 13-0 9-2 6-2 5-8 57°2 26°7 98-3 84-2 85-5 
109] 50-1 13-0 9:4 6:2 5-8 57°3 26°6 97-6 
| | 
109} 51-1 | 18-0 9-4 6-2 =| 5-8 57°3 | 28-4 96°7 
hose for | Denmark, Argentina and Japan, which represent the gold holdings at the end of the month. 
Table III GOLD MOVEMENTS 
Broives§ UNITED KINGDOM UNITED STATES | 
- = |_ TRANS- 
4 Net | Net Net |VAAL GOLD 
: | Influx (+) Imports Exports 6 9s (+) Imports | Exports Pappees(+) Bay ie vo 
n or Efflux (—) Exports (—) | Exports(—) | fine ounce 
ma ' | 2 millions | £ millions | £ millions | £ millions | $ millions | Smillions | § millions | é# millions 
1927 
| JaNUARY... | 0-0 2-4 s-7 | —1:3 | 59-4 14-9 | 444-5 3-6 
APRIL oe | + 2°23 5-1 | 8 | + 43 14°5 2-6 +11-:9 3°5 
JULY * + °7 | 2-7 =! 1-2 + 1:5 10-7 1°8 + 8-9 3-6 
\ OCTOBER .. + <7 1°3 1:0 + -3 | 2-1 10-7 — 8:6 3-6 
1928 | 
| JANUARY .. | + 3°9 4:1 2-2 +19 | 88:3 | 52-1 —13°8 | 3-6 
| APRIL ou + 2-4 2-4 | *6 + 1:8 5°3 | 96°5 —91:2 3°5 
i JULY oe + 2°1 4:9 | 1:9 + 3:0 10-3) | 74°2 —63-9 3°7 
OCTOBER .. — 5-2 3-3 9-4 — 6°1 14°3 i 1-0 +13°3 3-2 
| | | 
1929 
JANUARY ., —- 2 2-4 5°7 — 3:3 48:6 | 1-4 +47-2 | 3-7 
APRIL we + 4-7 3°3 *8 + 2°5 24-7 | 1°6 +23°1 3-7 
/ JULY eo | =16°3 4°6 | 20°6 —16-0 35:5 | 8 +34-7 | 3-8 
j OcTOBER .. | + 1°3 5-9 5:5 + -4 21°3 3-8 +175 | 38 
D&cEMBER +12°1 13°4 3°4 +10:0 | 8-1 72°5 —66°4 | 8-6 
1930 | | 
JANUARY .. + 4:0 8°6 3-3 + 5:3 12-9 8-9 + 4:0 | 3°8 
FEDRUARY - 33 8-0 70 | + 1:0 60°2 | 0-2 +60°0 | 3-5 
MaRcH .,. + 4:8 7°9 26 | + 5:3 65°38 | 0:3 +655-°5 3-8 
APRIL ee + 66 | 8°8 3-0 | + 5°8 65:8 | 0-1 +65°7 | 3°7 
May i —6-7 | 9:8 12-6 — 3:3 23-5 | _ +235 | 3-9 
JUNE oe + 0-1 | 2-8 4°2 — 1°4 13-9 _ |} +13-9 | 3:8 
JULY eo | — 8°83 | 5-1 8-3 — 32 21°9 } 42-5 | 20-6 | 3-9 
AUGUST .. + 2-3 5-0 4-4 + 0-6 | 19°7 | 39-3 | —19°6 | 3-9 
SEPTEMBER | — 4°6 4-2 + 0-4 13-7 11-1 + 2-6 3-8 
OcTOBER .. | + 4:8 9°3 7-1 + 2-2 356 | 98 | +263 | 8-9 
NOVEMBER ~— 5:0 8-5 8-9 — 0-4 | | 3-8 
= Dacember | — 8:0 8-9 16-1 = eet : - |. 38 
to 
r’s 
” Q 
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Table IV 























































| LONDON 
| Discount Rates Treasury Bills 
Week ending ate | - 4 | Fine Trade | 
Bank Rate | Loan Rate. | Bank Bills — Weekly Tender Amount Amount ! 
| ' +] ‘Smonths | g Bills | Rate Offered | Applied for 
| Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. £willions | £ millions 
| | | 
1930 } £8 d. | 
SEPTEMBER 6 .. | 3 | 1§ 2a: | 3t 21 8-37 | 40 | 45°6 
oo 13 .. 3 | 133 2% 3t 21 8-21 35 48-1 
- aah & 1h Qe | 38 | 2 010-05 40 55-7 
on TP cs | 3 1 24% 3t 2 0 2°84 | 45 | 654-7 
OCTOBER So ost 3 1k 2% 3t 2 4 2-98 40 | §7°8 
et 11 .. | 3 it 2% } 3+ 2 2 6°62 | 40 | 65°5 
vee 18 3 1 2¥5 | 3t 21 9-11 40 61°5 
pe 25 } 3 1% 2% | 3t Sita | 45 64-4 
NOVEMBER 1 3 13 2m 3 2 1 2-78 | 40 61-9 
e 8 3 1it 2a: | 3 | 2 8 9-56 | 40 51-4 
~ 15 3 2 2h3 3t 2 4 0-37 40 54°2 
‘ 2. 3 1% a3 3t 2 83 2-31 45 61-6 
pe 29 | 3 2% 2h | 3t ; 2 211-12 45 |; 65°38 
DECEMBER 6 3 1t 2% } 3t 2 4 3°25 45 51:0 
a 13 3 1n% } 237 3t 2 7 1°82 45 ;} 61°11 
- 2. 3 1# | 2% | 3t | 210 3-41 45 59-1 
jo 27 3 1z 23 3t | 2 5 2-46 40 | 63°8 
1931 | | 
JANUARY 3 .. 3 1% 235 Ok 3t 2 211 40 49-8 
is 10 3 | lta 28% 3t | 2 3 4-45 | 35 54:1 















All figures given above, except those o!] Trea, 


Table V 














MAGA! SRN te é etn Sead 1 3 
|NEW YORK|MONTREAL PARIS BRUSSELS | MILAN ZURICH MADRID 
S$to£L | $to£ Fr.to£ | Belgato£ | Lire to £ Fr, to£ P’tas to £ 















ph 2 
PAR OF EXCHANGE.. .. 4864 Pais | 1agar | 35°00 | 92-46 a5°2215 25°22ts 
















1927 
JANUARY “e ++ | 4°8529 
APRIL .. os -. | 4°8570 
JULY .. se ee 4°8552 
OCTOBER oe ee 4°8700 


4°8598 | 122-59 | 34-897 111-61 25-176 80-340 
4-8519 123-98 34-932 96°95 25-251 27°514 
4-8619 123-99 34°924 | 89-04 25-220 28-417 
4°8642 | 124-03 34-960 89-14 25-249 28-199 















1928 



















= | 
JANUARY ee 4°8758 | 4-8848 | 124-00 34-963 92-17 25-302 28-504 
APRIL ee 4°8821 | 4-8305 | 124-01 34-953 92-53 25-332 29-118 
JULY .. ee 4°8644 | 4°8745 124-18 34-979 | 92-81 25°255 29-511 
OCTOBER a | , +200 29-970 








1929 } 
4°8619 124-08 34-898 92-67 25-207 29-751 












JANUARY ee 4-8503 

APRIL .. ee ee 4°8534 4°88387 124-21 34-950 92-70 25°215 32-928 
JULY .. es -. | 4°8511 | 4-8766 123-88 34-911 ; 92-74 25-219 33-451 
OCTOBER ae -- | 4°8698 | 4-9243 123-89 34°874 | 92-99 25-176 33-586 
DECEMBER a : 











1930 
JANUARY 
FEBRUARY 
MARCH 
APRIL 
May 
JUNB 
JULY 
AUGUST 
SEPTEMBER 
OCTOBER 
NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 











oe - 























1 The old parity of 25-2215 was} abandc 
2 The old parity of 25-2215 was aband 
3 Berne until November 1929. 

4 Average Oct. 1 to Oct. 6 Banks 
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NEYRATES Table IV—cont. 
NEW YORK PARIS BERLIN AMSTERDAM 
— | l - —— - —})— — a — — 
as | Market | Market | Market Market 
| Bank Rate Discount | Call Money | Bank Rate Discount Bank Rate | Discount Bank Rate Discount 
r Rate Rate | Rate Rate 
8 | Percent. | Percent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
| ee rt: i pew ——— cdi = — a ax 
| 2 | a | 2 3 8 86| of 4 3t 3 153 
| 2 | 1# | 24 24 } 2¢ 4 +4 3 1 
| 2 | 1 | 2 2+ 2% 4 3 3 2a 
2 | it } 2 24 1# 4 33 3 2 
2 1 | 2 2% 1 4 3% 3 1 
2 1# | 2 24 1tt 44 4% 3 1 
2 it | 2 2+ 133 5 5 3 147 
2 1 2 23 2 5 4 3 | 1 
2 1it ; 2 3 2 5 43 3 | It 
2 | it | 2 2 2 5 48 3 | lY¥ 
2+ | 1 2 3 5 48 3 | lw 
2+ 1# 2 2 2 5 42% 3 | 14 
2+ 1% 2 23 2 5 4f 3 } 1 
3 lt 2 | 3 2 5 45 3 | lf 
2 1# 235 | 2 2 5 4%, 3 | 14 
3 1t 25 24 2 5 4h 3 | fs 
2 lt 2% 24 2 5 4% 3 133 
} 
| 2 1# 23 2% 1f 5 4k 3 | 1# 
| 2 1# 1k 2 18 5 4it 3 | it 
those o!/ Treasury Bills, are averages of dally rates 
= 
ZIGN| EXCHANGES Table V—cont. 
AVERAGES 
lAMSTERDAM| BERLIN | PRAGUE WARSAW STOCKHULM, BOMBAY | KOBE | RIO DE BUENOS 
| | JANEIRO AIRES 
Fl. to £ | Rmk.to£ | Kronento£| Zloty to£ Kr. to £ d. per Rupee | d. per Yen. | per d. per 
| % —_ ; | Milreis. } Gold ee. 
ivi) 2048 | w6g25 =| a'38 18159 8 2458 =| 5*8997 47619 
—| | — — ! 
12:135 | 20-453 | 163-85 43-500 | 18-171 18-03 24°15 5799 | 46-42 
12-139 20°489 | 163-99 43-500 | 18°135 17°88 23:90 | 5:°832 47°56 
12-119 20°450 | 163-86 43-538 18-128 17°87 | 28°31 | 5-829 47-76 
12°116 | 20-408 | 164°24 | 43-500 18-084 | 17°97 22°96 | 5-910 47°89 
| | | | 
12-087 | 20-461 | 164-49 | 43-505 | 18-133 | 18-09 | 23-10 | 6°918 | 47-83 
12-111 | 20-412 | 164-71 43-505 | 18-184 18-00 23°47 5-923 47°81 
12:084 | 20-334 | 164-12 43-500 18-161 17°91 |} 22-65 | 56:°902 47°43 
12-096 | 20-364 163:63 | 43°313 | 18-138 18-06 22°88 5°913 47°34 
} | | | | 
12-091 20-402 163-83 43°313 18-138 18-06 22°55 | 5-905 | 47-41 
12-090 20°475 | 163°89 | 43-313 | 18-173 17-96 | 22°08 | 5:°869 47-28 
12-086 20-359 163-87 | 43-308 | 18-098 17°82 22-54 | 5°873 47°23 
12-098 20-397 164:42 | 43-418 | 18-141 17°87 23°58 5-860 46°82 
12-095 20-386 | 164-47 43-484 | 18-102 | 17-94 24°10 | 5-561 45°86 
| | | | 
| | | | 
12:102 | 20°387 | 164-56 | 43-398 | 18136 | 17-93 24°25 | 5-525 45-04 
12-123 20 - 366 164-25 43°368 | 18°124 | 17°91 24°28 | 5°546 42-70 
12-124 20°382 | 164-11 43-381 | 18-105 | 17-86 24-38 5-707 42°24 
12:098 | 20-375 | 164-17 | 43-416 | 18-092 17-86 24-38 5°743 | 43-71 
12°081 | 20-365 | 168-97 | 43°3538 | 18:111 | 17°83 24°39 5-864 43-04 
12-086 | 20°s68 | 163-78 | 43°345 18:095 | 17°82 24°53 5-630 41°65 
12-093 | 20-383 | 164-06 | 43-382 | 18-097 17-82 24°39 5-368 40-50 
12-089 | 20-388 164-18 43°413 | 18°112 | 17:79 24°37 4-877 40-66 
12-067 | 20-407 163-82 | 43-376 | 18°093 | 17°79 24-4 4-980 | 40°37 
12-061 | 20-412 163-7 43-375 18-095 | 17°82 24°52 (4)5°119 | 38°49 
12-082 20-380 163-79 | 43°371 18-101 17°79 | 24°50 | 4°845 38-65 
12-061 | 20-°369__ 168-70 | 48-352 | 18°104 | 17°73 | 24°53 _4°726 | 37°39 








5 was! abandoned as from June 25, 1928. 
A - abandoned as from December 22, 1927. 


ct. &| Banks closed during remainder of month. 
( 














ee eee 
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Table VI 
COAL | PIG-IRON (1) STEEL (1) ‘ 
Exports 
Production (including | rented ss | Production | Production I 
a Blast 
| Millions of Millions of | Stendo Thousands of | Thousands of 
Tons Tons month ‘ons Tons * 



















































































































































1927 
JANUARY .. os e . ee 21-6 4°3 152 435 | 731 
APRIL = ei ee ‘ ma 20-2 | 4°3 189 680 850 
JULY ae oe a< es ° 19-9 | 4°4 174 646 687 
OCTOBER .. me i ae -- | 20-8 45 | 162 596 699 
1928 
JANUARY .. ‘i - ea ct 24 4°3 148 560 626 
APRIL he = su ha oe | 18-2 40 «| 149 563 644 
JULY He ac ‘a ee + | 18-1 4:5 131 538 667 
OCTOBER .. se - ee + | 21-1 | 5-1 136 544 756 
| 
1929 
JANUARY .. ae ae ee 22-4 4°9 139 564 765 
APRIL a : a as as 20-9 5-0 152 611 809 
JULY ae an a“ a ot 4 6-3 | 167 672 805 
OCTOBER .. i me a «7 23-0 62 166 689 890 
DECEMBER .. ° . oe o | 21-4 5°3 162 643 | 661 
1930 
JANUARY .. ea ‘ia ei es 23-8 | 65-9 159 650 | 771 =| «&f| 
FRBRUABY.. «. «ee Fe a7 | 86 162 607 776 | 
MARCH... in na “s ‘in 22-4 5-0 157 666 826 | || 
APRIL ee és ei ° oo | 19-7 4-6 151 620 696 | 
May a sis a so -- | «=. 218 5-3 141 615 692 | 
JUNE is ‘i a aa at 16°9 4:2 133 563 600 
JULY i ila a ikea said 18-7 4°9 105 486 621 
AUGUST... kis ae se él 17°9 4°3 | 104 | 417 451 | | 
SEPTEMBER ne a eal 19°6 5-0 1040S || 425 681 | || 
OcTORER a <a "ae ae 21-0 5-1 96 | = 415 512 | | | 
NOVEMBER nis al ae ms | 19 8 | 4:4 92 | 384 434 | | 
DECBMBER.. «es oe we | ~— 07 4°6 76 _ 350 337, | 
(1) Returns issued § Natio 
Table VI BRITISH TRADE AND INDUSTRY—-cont. 
OVERSEAS TRADE | BANK CLEARINGS’ | UNEMPLOYMENT | . 
{ 4/ Index of 
2 | , 3! Percent. | Numbers | Produc- 
Imports | Exports |Re-exports} London /|Provincial| Total | Compar- | age ot on Live | tion 
} “ Country”! | ative insured | Register (Quarterly) | 
| | | } Total persons 
et = £ £ | 2 |; £ unem- 000’s =| 1924 = 100 
millions | millions | millions millions | millions | millions | millions | ployed omitted } 
ares 
1927 | | | | 
JANUARY 113-6 | 55-4 9-9 10-0 | 5-6 15°6 18-0 12-0 | 1,340 110-8 1 
APRIL 100°6 | 52-6 11°8 10°2 | 6:6 15:7 | 18-6 9-4 | 1,076 108-1 | Jaxo 
JULY... 93-4 | 56-1 9-7 9°79 | 5:6 15-6 | 18-3 9-2 | 1,041 105°9 | APRI 
OcroBeR.. | 105:0 | 61-2 9-4 10-1 | 6-0 | 16:1 | 18-8 9-5 | 1,080 107°4 pod 
1928 
JANUARY 100°4 59°7 10:3 10°3 | 65°8 16-1 | 19-0 10°7 1,204 | 105-7 1 
APRIL .. 96°38 | 55:3 11-0 10°5 6-0 16°5 | 19-2 9-5 | 1,081 | 103-7 | JaNu. 
JULY .. | 95°5 | 60-9 8°56 | 10-2 5:5 15°7 18-5 11°6 | 1,259 | 95-4 | APRII 
OotopgR.. | 102-7 | 64:3 8-9 | 10-2 5-4 | 15°6 18-8 11-8 | 1,839 | 105-2 pend 
| ! 
1929 
JANUARY 116-1 | 66-9 9-8 10-4 | 5:5 15-9 | 19-1 | 12:3 | 1,427 108-3 1 
APRIL .. | 104-2 | 60-2 | 10-4 {| 10°5 5:3 15°8 | 19:0 | 9-9 | 1,159 111-0 | Janus 
JULY... 93-6 | 66-5 | 8-0 10°3 5-4 | 15-7 | 19-0 | 9-9 | 1,140 108-2 | APRIL 
OcTopER.. | 110-3 | 64:6 | 9-1 | 10:3 5-1 15-5 | 18-9 | 10-4 | 1,218 |Ly44.8 JULY 
DECEMBER | 106-6 | 58:4 | 7:9 10-4 | 5:3 15°6 | 19:6 | 11+1 1,357 |S jo 
1930 
JanuaRy | 101-9 | 58-3 8-2 10-4 5-0 15°4 19-6 | 12-6 | 1,481 J 
FEBRUARY | 88-2 | 651-9 8-6 98 | 51 14°9 | 19-4 | 13°12 | 1,518 | -109-6 | PANU. 
MARCH 93:4 | 53-9 7-7 9-8 | 5-0 | 14:8 19-8 14-0 1,610 EBRI 
APRIL 88-9 | 46-9 | 7-8 | 10-4 | 4-7 | 151 | 20-3 | 14-6 | 1,678 Marc 
May ;. | 91-0 | 61-0 9-1 | 98 | 4:3 | 141 19-2 15-3 1,745 100-9 — 
JUNE .. | 83-4 | 42-8 79 | O82 | 42 13-4 18-6 15-4 | 1,841 ; oe 
JULY 85:2 | 50-7 6-7 | 10:0 | 4:3 14°3 19-9 16-7 | 1,964 po 
Avcust.. | 79:9 | 42:8 6-3 | 9:0 | 4:0 | 1890 | 18:3 | 17-1 | 2,036 90-7 pe 
SEPTEMBER | 78°7 | 42-7 5-4 | 86 | 87 12°4 17-8 | 17-6 | 2,115 oo 
OcTOBER.. | 90°9 | 46:9 72 96 | 4:0 | 18:5 | 19-9 18-7 | 2,200 | — 
NOVEMEER 79°4 | 44-1 6-8 9-4 | 4:2 13:6 | 20-2 19'1 | 2,274 93°5 | 
DecemBeR | 89:6 | 38:5 | 5:2 9-4 | 4:3 13-7 | 20-9 | 2u-2 | 2393 in 








2 “Country” clearings at London Clearing House. 





1 Daily averages. 


number of wholesale prices (1924 = 100). 
of the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 


“Country ” and Provincial) adjusted, for comparative purposes, by application of Board of Trade index 
4 Average of four or five weekly returns, 





3 Total clearings (London 






5 Reprinted by courtesy 
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TRAD) INDUSTRY Table VI—cont. 
L (1) RCURES THERBOF MACHINERY COTTON | WOOL 
? Exports of Exports of | Exports of Exports of Exports of 
tion Imports Exports Imports Exports arns Piece Goods | Tops Wool and Wool and 
| | Worsted Worsted 
| | Yarns Tissues 
ids of Thousands | Thousands | £ £ Millions of | Millionsof | Millions Millions Millions of 
3 of Tons of Tons thousands thousands Lbs. Sq. Yds. | of Lbs. of Lbs. Sq. Yds. 
555 219 1,308 3,995 15-9 822-3 | 3-0 3-4 15-9 
405 335 1,454 3,598 17°3 316-9 | 3°3 3°8 9-5 
336 390 | 1,402 3,736 14:0 335- | 3-1 4-4 16-0 
336 385 1,244 4,503 | 15°3 312-1 4:0 5-1 13°1 
| | 
! 284 332 1,345 4,805 | 14-9 337-4 2-8 4-0 16-9 
253 344 1,464 4,143 13-8 314-8 2-9 3-7 10-0 
219 333 1,461 4,567 11-4 3338-6 | 2°6 4°2 18-0 
261 377 1,488 4,402 15-1 334-0 2°5 4°5 12°7 
244 421 1,627 5,078 9 379°3 3-1 3°6 18-6 
262 340 1,574 4,151 13-1 349-4 2°4 3-0 9°5 
237 376 1,687 5,066 15:0 355-4 2°2 5-1 17°5 
248 390 1,724 4,803 13-5 265-8 3°3 4°5 11-1 
256 332 1,629 4,408 5 273-6 | 2-0 3°4 11-4 
! 
310 352 | 1,514 | 4,456 13-2 313-2 2°7 3°7 14+1 
259 294 | 1,520 4,274 12-2 299-5 1-9 3-0 13-0 
280 338 1,712 4,224 12-7 281-3 2°5 3-0 9-8 
234 268 | 1,699 | 3,861 11°5 217°0 | 2-4 3-0 | 7:0 
234 295 | 1,853 | 4,471 12+4 218-1 1-9 25 | 7-9 
| 216 251 | 1,476 | 3,652 10°7 158-7 2-2 2-4 | 6°6 
| 199 803 | 1,415 4,440 | 11-0 197°4 2°7 3-2 | 10-1 
| 195 219 1,405 3,507 10-2 168-0 2-3 3:1 11-0 
224 200 1,214 3,061 9-1 142-7 2-1 8-1 | 9°6 
| 264 264 | 1,499 {| 4,128 | 11°7 150°3 3-1 3°6 8-7 
| 210 204 | 1,145 3,520 11-0 130°3 2°5 3°8 8-3 
—_ = ae 170 __ 1,460 | 3,332 11°6 130-2 2:4 2°8 7°5 
issued § National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers, 
Table VII COMMODITY PRICES 
| 2 
5 UNITED KINGDOM U.S.A. GERMANY FRANCE } ITALY 
ex of miei, om am > “ e a Cc ‘ost of | = 
nduc- Wholesale 1 | Wholesale} Wholesale| Living | Wholesale, Costof | Wholesale; Cost of 
ion Pa (Depart. Statis- | (Statis- ea atis- | Living | Living 
rterly) | Living ment of tisches | tisches Lay — 
Beard of “Econ- | (Ministry! Labor) |Reichsamt| Reichs. | Gén cad ee 
=10 } Trade omist” jof Labour) amt) Ges ~ “a 
| | July 1913/14 | n.-July) 
} 1913=100 1913 = 100 | 1914 = 100 | 1018 = 100 | 1913 = 100 = 100 | 1913 = 100 | rora 2 = 100 | 1913 = 100) one = lw 
ne | | = ‘a 
0-8 1927 | | 
8-1 | JANUARY .. 143-6 | 143-1 172 138-4 135-9 | 144-6 | 621-8 | 624 _- _ 
59 APRIL ee 139°38 | 142°8 164 134°3 134-8 | 146-4 | 636°3 | 525 _ _ 
7°4 ‘| JULY | 141-1 | 144-1 164 134°8 137°6 | 150:0 | 620°5 | 607 - — 
OcTOBER -- | 141°4 | 142-5 169 139-0 139-8 | 150-2 | 587-0 | 498 . _ 
5°7 1928 
3°7 JANUARY .. 141°1 | 141°5 166 138-0 188-7 | 150-8 | 606-7 | 507 134°3 145 
a°4 APRIL ee 142-9 | 145-7 164 139°5 139-5 | 150-7 | 623-8 | 519 134-7 145 
5°2 JULY ee 141-1 | 141-9 165 140°8 141°6 | 152-6 | 623-8 519 132-6 143 
OCTOBER .. | 137°9 | 136-9 167 140-1 140-1 | 152-1 | 617-0 531 133-5 144 
3.3 1929 | 
1-0 JANUARY .. | 138°3 | 186-1 165 139-3 138-9 | 153-1 | 630-6 547 | 134-7 148 
3°29 APRIL -- | 138-8 | 135-0 161 138-7 137-1 | 153-6 | 626°7 | 556 133-8 150 
JULY «» | 187°4 | 134-6 163 140°4 137-8 | 154-4 613°0 | 655 129-5 148 
+8 OCTOBER a 136-1 | 129°6 167 138-0 137-2 | 153°5 589-5 } 565 | 127-6 149 
DECEMBER . ee 132-5 | 126-9 166 135-0 184°3 | 152-6 | 575°8 124-6 150 
1930 | | 
+6 JANUARY .. | 131-0 | 123-7 164 133-8 182-3 | 151°6 | 563-5 | 123-0 150 
FEBRUARY -- | 127-8 | 121-0 161 131-9 129-3 | 150-3 | 564-4 565 | 120-7 148 
Marcu es | 124°5 | 119°4 157 130°1 126-4 | 148°7 | 552-8 118°5 147 
) APRIL oe 128°7 | 117°2 155 129-9 126*7 | 147°4 | 543°4 \ 116-6 146 
May... o. | 12290} 115-8 | 154 127-7 125°7 | 146-7 | 541°5 572 114°1 144 
JUNE eo | 120°7 | 113-2 155 124-4 124-5 | 147-6 | 532°7 | 112-0 145 
+7 JULY co | 110-3 111-5 157 120-3 125°1 149-3 | 537-6 | 109-0 145 
AUGUST ee 117-8 | 109-3 157 120-3 124-7 | 148-8 | 531-7 | > 592 109-3 144 
SEPTEMBER. . 115-5 | 105-2 156 120°6 122°8 | 146-9 | 523-9 | 108°1 143 
5 OctopER .. 113:0 | 104-0 157 118-3 120-2 | 145-4 | 508-2 104-9 143 
NOVEMBER.. | 112-0 | 101-9 155 115-2 120-1 | 143-5 | 493°5 | 102-9 143 
Pe | DECEMBER .. -» | 108-9! 98-7 153 117°8 | 141°6 | 487°6 | 100-9 
on % ae me : ws 
dex 1 The indices, which are for the 1st of the month, are entered for the previous month to facilitate 
esy | mparison. 
Gold index, 










1927 
JANUARY .. oe 
APRIL ‘a wi 
JULY as - 
OCTOBER .. e 






1928 
JANUARY .. 
APRIL os 
JULY 

OcTOBER 


1929 






JANUARY .. oe 
APRIL ee oe 
JULY ee oe 


OCTOBER .. 
DECEMBER .. 






1930 


JANUARY .. 
FEBRUARY .. 
MARCH 
APRIL ee 
May ee 
JUN ee 
JULY 
AUGUST 
SEPTEMRER 
OCTOBER 


NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER .. 
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189 680 850 
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139 564 765 

152 611 809 

167 672 805 

166 689 890 

162 643 661 

159 650 771 

162 607 776 | 

157 666 826 | 

151 620 696 

141 615 692 

133 | 563 600 | 

105 486 621 | 

104 | 417 451 | 

104 | 425 581 | 
96 415 512 | 
92 384 434 | sf | 
76 350 337 | 





Table VI 


BRITISH TRADE AND INDUSTRY—cont. 





(1) Returns issued Nati 





OVERSFAS TRADE 


1 
BANK CLEARINGS UNEMPLOYMENT | 








millions 


9 | 
Imports | Exports Re-exports| London Provincial 


| £ | 
| millions 








{ 4/| Index of 
: 3! Percent- Numbers | Produc- 
| Compar- | age of on Live tion 
sie insured | Register (Quarterly) 
ota persons 


' £& unem- 000’s 1924 = 100 } 
| millions ployed omitted 











1927 


APRIL .. 100-6 
JULY ee 93-4 
OCTOBER, . 105-0 






1928 
JANUARY 100: 
APRIL .. 96- 
JULY os 95- 
OcTOBER.. | 102: 
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number of wholesale prices (1924 = 100). 
of the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 


1 Daily averages. 2 “Country” clearings at London Clearing House. 3 Total clearings (London 
“Country” and Provincial) adjusted, for comparative purposes, by application of Board of Trade index 
* Average of four or five weekly returns, 5 Reprinted by courtesy 
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| 18:0 | 12-0 | 1,340 110°8 | 
18-6 9-4 | 1,076 108-1 | Jan 
18°3 9-2 | 1,041 105°9 | APR 
18-8 9-5 | 1,080 | 107-4 | JULI 








Ocrt 






1,204 | 105-7 





| 19-0 10-7 
19-2 9-5 | 1,081 | 103-7 | JANt 
18 +5 11°6 | 1,259 | 95-4 | APR 
18-8 11-8 | 1,339 | 105-2 | JULY 





















| 19-2 | 12-3 | 1,427 | 108-3 
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TRAD) INDUSTRY Table VI—cont. 
L (1) On oer MACHINERY COTTON | WOOL 
? Exports of Exports of | ——— of Exports of Exports of 
tion Imports Exports Imports Exports Tarns Piece Goods | Tops Wool and Wool and 
| | Worsted Worsted 
| | Yarns Tissues 
nds of Thousands | Thousands | £ £ Millions of Millions of | Millions Millions Millions of 
u of Tons of Tons thousands thousands Lbs. Sq. Yds. | of Lbs. of Lbs. Sq. Yds. 
L 655 219 1,308 3,995 15-9 822°3 | 3-0 3-4 15-9 
Y 405 835 | 1,454 3,598 17°3 316- | $8 3-8 9-5 
4 336 390 ; 1,402 3,786 14:0 835-2 | 3-1 4°4 16-0 
) 836 385 1,244 4,503 15°3 312-1 4:0 5-1 13°1 
} | | | 
| 
5 284 332 1,345 4,805 14-9 337-4 | 2°8 | 4-0 16- 
t 253 344 1,464 4,143 13-8 314°8 2°9 3-7 10-0 
4 219 333 1,461 4,567 11°4 333 °6 2°6 4°2 18-0 
5 261 377 1,488 4,402 15-1 334-0 2°5 4°5 12 
244 421 1,627 5,078 16-9 379-3 3-1 3-6 18-6 
262 340 1,574 4,151 13-1 349-4 2-4 3-0 9°5 
4 237 376 1,687 5,066 15-0 355°4 2°2 5-1 17-5 
) 248 390 1,724 4,803 13-5 265-8 3-3 4°5 11+1 
L 256 332 1,629 4,408 14°5 273°6 2:0 3°4 11-4 
| 
L 310 852 | 1,514 | 4,456 13-2 313-2 2-7 3°7 14-1 
} 259 294 | 1,520 4,274 12-2 299°5 1-9 3-0 13-0 
3 | 280 338 | 1,712 | 4224 12-7 281-3 2-5 3-0 9:8 
234 268 1,699 | 3,861 11°5 217-0 2-4 3-0 | 7-0 
: 234 295 | 1,853 | 4,471 12+4 218-1 1-9 26 | 7:9 
) 215 251 | 1,476 3,652 10°7 158°7 2-2 2:4 «| 6°6 
L 199 803 | 1,415 | 4,440 11-0 197-4 2°7 3-2 10-1 
| |} 195 219 1,405 3,507 10:2 168-0 2°3 3-1 11-0 
L | 224 200 } 1,214 3,061 9-1 142-7 2-1 8-1 9°6 
, | 264 264 1,499 4,128 | 11°7 150-3 3-1 3°6 8-7 
210 204 } 1,145 3,520 | 11:0 130-3 2:5 3°8 8-3 
| 283 170 1,460 | 3,332 | 11°6 130-2 2°4 2°8 7°5 
5 issued National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers, 
Table VII COMMODITY PRICES 
2 
5 UNITED KINGDOM U.S.A. GERMANY FRANCE ITALY 
dex of | % ; Cost of — | | ¥ 
roduc- i Wholesale | 1 | Wholesale| Wholesale! Living | Wholesale; Cost of Wholesale} Cost of 
tion Se (Depart- Statis- | (Statis- — | Living | Living 
arterly) : | Living ment of tisches | tisches net eg a | 
Board of “Econ- | (Ministry! Labor) |Reichsamt) Reichs. | Géni ale) | Migue | 
=10 }j Trade omist” jof Labour) amt) —- a 
| July 1913/14 uly | (Jan .-July) 
—— j 1913=100 1913 = 100 | 1914 = 100 | 1913 = 100 | 1913 = 100 = 100 | 1913 = 100} | eas = 100! 1913 = 100) 1914 = 100 
a : | | 2 ieee 
| | | 
10°8 1927 | 
08°1 JANUARY .. 143-6 | 143-1 172 | 138-4 135-9 | 144-6 | 621°8 | 6524 _- _— 
05°9 APRIL ee 139°8 | 142°8 164 134-3 134-8 | 146-4] 636-8 | 525 — — 
07°4 «| «JOLY ee 141-1 | 144-1 164 134°8 137-6 | 150-0 | 620-5 | 507 _ - 
OcTOBER -- | 141°4 | 142°5 169 139-0 139°8 | 150-2 | 587-0 | 498 _ _ 
15°7 1928 | 
13°7 JANUARY .. 141-1 | 141°5 166 138-0 138-7 | 150-8 | 606-7 | 507 134-3 145 
54 APRIL ee | 142°9 | 146-7 164 139-5 139°5 | 150-7 | 623-8 | 519 | 134°7 145 
52 JULY oo | R422 | BGO 165 140°8 141°6 | 152-6 | 623-8 | 519 132-6 143 
OCTOBER .. | 137°9 | 136-9 167 140-1 140-1 | 152-1} 617°0 | 581 | 183°5 144 
18 +3 1929 | } 
11-0 JANUARY .. | 188°3 | 186-1 165 139-3 138-9 | 153-1 | 630°6 | 547 | 134-7 148 
8°2 APRIL .. | 188-8 | 135-0 161 138-7 137-1 | 153-6 | 626°7 | 556 133-8 150 
. JULY «» | 187°4)| 134°6 163 140°4 137°8 | 154-4 | 613-0 | 555 129°5 148 
L4°8 OCTOBER - 136-1 | 129°6 167 138-0 137-2 | 153-5 | 589-5 } 565 | 127-6 149 
DECEMBER . ee | 182°5 | 126°9 166 135-0 184°3 | 152-6 | 575°8 124°6 150 
| 
1930 | | 
9-6 [JANUARY .. | 131-0 | 123-7 | 164 | 183-8 | 182-3 | 151-6 | 563-5 | 123-0 | 150 
FEBRUARY ++ | 127-8 | 121-0 161 131-9 129-3 | 150°3 | 564-4 565 | 120°7 148 
CH es | 124°5 | 119°4 157 130-1 126°4 | 148°7 | 552-8 } 118-5 147 
0-9 APRIL ee | 128°7 | 117°2 155 129-9 126°7 | 147°4 | 543-4 \ 116-6 146 
May... es | 122¢0; 115°8 | 154 127-7 125-7 | 146-7 | 541°5 572 | 1141 144 
JUNE es | 120°7 | 113-2 155 124°4 124-5 | 147-6 | 532-7 112-0 145 
07 JULY ee | 119-2 111-5 157 120-3 125°1 | 149-3 | 537-6 | 109-0 145 
AucUsT .. | 117-8 | 109-3 157 120°3 124-7 | 148-8 | 531-7 | > 592 109-3 144 
SEPTEMBER.. | 115-5 | 105-2 156 120-6 122-8 | 146-9 | 523-9 108°1 143 
3°5 OctopeR .. | 113-0 | 104-0 157 118-3 120-2 | 145-4 | 508-2 104-9 143 
NOVEMBER.. | 112-0 | 101-9 155 115-2 120-1 | 143-5 | 493-5 102-9 143 
oe DECEMBER... | 108-9 98:7 | 153 117:8 | 141-6 | 487°6 | 100-9 
on ri 
— 1 The indices, which are for the 1st of the month, are entered for the previous month to facilitate 


comparison. 
a ® Gold index. 
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Bank Meeting. 


tion, Limited, was held on January 26, 
at River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, 
London. 

Mr. Frederick Alexander Szarvasy (chair- 
man of the corporation) presided. 

The Chairman said: My lords, ladies and 
gentlemen,—The report and accounts have 
been in your hands for some days, and with 
your permission I propose to take the same as 
read. (Agreed.) 

The accounts which you are asked to con- 
sider today represent the second full working 
year of the bank, and I am happy to say that, 
in spite of the adverse conditions which 
prevailed during the current year throughout 
the world, our bank has made further appreci- 
able progress. 

The persistent drop in commodity prices 
and the stagnation of trade everywhere 
have caused the discomfiture of an excep- 
tionally large number of business concerns in 
the past year, which was bound to be a 
source of loss to their bankers. 

It was not to be expected that we could 
entirely escape the effects of this crisis, but 
I am glad to say that we were involved in 
only one suspension, the anticipated loss on 
which was adequately provided for before 
our profits were struck. 

As you will notice, our deposits show a 
material increase over the figure at the end 
of last year, but I should mention that they 
contain some special items which may not 
recur; but while last year the bulk of our 
deposits were derived from France they are 
now much more widely distributed, which 
renders us less dependent upon the monetary 
condition of any one country. 

Our loans and advances are all properly 
secured, and, having made the provision to 
which I have already referred, we know of no 
items that give us cause for anxiety. 

Throughout the year we have been in a 
position to repay every penny of our current 
accounts if they were simultaneously with- 
drawn, and still retain a substantial amount of 
immediately realizable assets. 

This is a position which compels us to 
forgo a substantial amount of profit which 
could be secured by more remunerative 
investment of our available funds, but we 
intend to continue along these conservative 
lines. 

A MAIDEN DIVIDEND 


Turning to the profit and loss account, I 
am glad that it has been possible to fulfil the 
expectations which I voiced at last year’s 


meeting—that we should be able to recom- 
mend a maiden dividend. 

As regards the prospects for the coming 
year, there is at present so far as I can see 


ANGLO-FRENCH BANKING CORPORATION, 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN FRANCE 


HE ordinary annual general meeting of 
The Anglo-French Banking Corpora- 





no reason to be unduly hopeful, and I cannot 
as yet visualize any all-round improvement. 
Monetary conditions seem likely to remain 
easy for some time to come, and the oppor- 
tunities for profitable employment of funds 
are likely to be limited. 

On the other hand, we have every hope 
that the development of our connections 
may afford opportunities for increased inter- 
course, and the spirit of our staff is a guarantee 
that no chance of making profit will be 
neglected. 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
FRANCE 

I am glad to have this opportunity of 
saying a few words about the economic 
conditions in France, as there has been a fair 
amount of uninformed criticism of the 
financial policy adopted by our neighbours. 

By reason probably of its well-balanced 
agricultural and industrial production France 
has suffered less than most other countries, 
though the year 1930 was decidedly less 
favourable than its predecessor. Visible 
imports and exports have appreciably 
diminished in value, the former. by 
£47,000,000, the latter by £58,000,000, of 
which exports of manufactured goods 
represent a decrease of some £35,000,000, 
showing that French industry is passing 
through a trying phase. 

Invisible exports have also taken a sharp 
downward turn, but in spite of these factors 
the premium on francs in relation to dollars 
or sterling maintained itself almost during the 
whole year, probably due to the repatriation 
of French capital from abroad. 

The agricultural situation was bad; 
production of wheat declined by 27 per cent., 
and the harvest of other cereals turned out 
to be equally unsatisfactory. Wine yielded 
badly and is of inferior qu: ality. U nemploy- 
ment, however, is almost entirely absent. 

The financial situation has followed the 
same general tendencies manifested in other 
monetary centres—namely, consistently low 
discount rates, accompanied by falling Bank 
rate. 

Of outstanding importance has proved to 
be the great accumul: ition of gold at the 
Banque de France, which has risen by some 
{90,000,000 during the year, and now stands 
at about 429,000,000, but, as is well 
known, a large portion of this gold stock is 
not performing any useful functions and is 
not needed for the maintenance of the 
economic life of the country. 

The Chairman paid a handsome tribute to 
the excellent work of the staff and to the 
constructive efforts and untiring energy of 
Mr. Feastees and Mr. Metz, the General 
Managers. The report and accounts were 
unanimously adopted. 
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Bank Meeting. 
BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


CANADIAN DEVELOPMENTS 


MR. F. C. GOODENOUGH’S ADDRESS 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial 

and Overseas) was held on Tuesday, 
January 20, at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
London, E.C. 


Mr. Frederick Craufurd Goodenough, the 
chairman, presided. 


v ‘HE fifth ordinary general meeting of 


The Chairman said: If you will refer to 
the balance-sheet and profit and loss account 
for the year ended September 30, 1930, you 
will observe that the total figures at that 
date exceeded £74,000,000, and that the 
current, deposit, and other accounts 
amounted to {£62,690,264, which is an 
increase on the previous year of £1,647,002. 


Cash in hand and at bankers and gold 
bullion amounted to £11,844,752. Bills dis- 
counted were £14,081,479, being £1,516,560 
more than the previous year. Investments 
were {£12,970,040, being an increase of 
£3,769,263 in consequence of surplus moneys 
being invested in short-dated Government 
securities. Advances to customers at 
£25,090,490 showed a decrease of £3,599,609, 
largely owing to a considerable reduction in 
the value of most of the commodities which 
the bank finances. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The net profit for the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1930, after making full provision for 
bad and doubtful debts, amounted to the sum 
of £465,070, which is £51,523 less than the 
profit for the preceding year. When it is 
remembered that the territories served by this 
bank are largely occupied in the production 
of foodstuffs and raw materials, a reduction 
in the earnings of the bank during the past 
year comes as a natural consequence, having 
regard to the fall in commodity prices to 
which reference has already been made. The 
liquid funds of the bank employed in bills 
and money at short notice have also earned 


materially lower rates. 


An interim dividend on the “‘ A’”’ and ‘“B”’ 
shares at the rate of 44 per cent. per annum 
was paid in July last, and it is proposed to 
pay a final dividend on these shares at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum, making 4? per 
cent. for the year, against 44 per cent. for the 
previous year. The reserve fund has been 
further increased by £100,000, bringing it to 
£1,650,000, which compares with £1,000,000 
at which it stood at the time of the amalga- 
mation some five years ago. The carry 
forward has also been increased from £137,981 
to £164,730. 


PROGRESS OF 
BANK (CANADA) 

I am pleased to inform you that Barclays 
Bank (Canada), in which, as you are aware, 
this bank holds a substantial interest, has 
made steady progress. I had the opportunity, 
during the holiday period last autumn, of 
visiting Canada, and I was assured on all 
hands that the advent of Barclays Bank in 
Canada was warmly welcomed and was re- 
garded as a new and important link between 
that Dominion and this country. A similar 
appreciation was also expressed in New York, 
where I was able to pay a brief visit. A 
branch of Barclays Bank (Canada) has just 
been opened in Toronto. 

We look forward to a considerable develop- 
ment of the trade between Canada and the 
West Indies, and our branches already estab- 
lished in the West Indies, together with those 
which are now being opened in Canada, will 
form a valuable financial link for this purpose. 

CONGRATULATIONS TO THE 
GENERAL MANAGER 

I am sure the shareholders would wish to 
join with me in congratulating our general 
manager, Sir John Caulcutt, upon the 
honour of knighthood recently conferred upon 
him in recognition of the valuable public 
service which he has rendered and is render- 
ing as deputy-chairman of the Export 
Credits Guarantee Advisory Committee. 
Sir John Caulcutt has also been appointed 
chairman, for the current year, of the com- 
mittee of the British Overseas Banks Associa- 
tion. 

VOTE OF THANKS TO OFFICERS AND 
STAFF 

Mr. C. F. Wood proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to the general manager, the assistant 
general managers, and also to the officers and 
staff at home and abroad for the admirable 
and efficient way in which they had carried 
out their duties during the past very difficult 
year. In doing so he said that he would like 
especially to pay a tribute to those members 
of the staff overseas, who were necessarily 
placed in the forefront of the battle lines of 
the bank as it extended. The bank had 485 
offices overseas and was constantly extending, 
and he particularly wished to mention the 
staff abroad who were in control in the vast 
territory which the bank served. It was due 
to their organizing ability, thoroughness, and 
zeal that the directors were able to report 
such satisfactory results. (Cheers.) 

A hearty vote of thanks having been 
accorded to the chairman and directors, the 
proceedings terminated. 


STEADY BARCLAYS 
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BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


MONETARY AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 






EMPIRE TRADING RELATIONS 









MR. F. C. GOODENOUGH’S SPEECH 


HE  thirty-sixth ordinary general 
meeting of the shareholders of Barclays 
Bank, Ltd., was held on Tuesday, 

January 20, at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
London, E.C. 

Mr. Frederick Craufurd Goodenough (the 
chairman), who was received with cheers, 
said : 

The net profit for the year ended December 
31 last, after making full provision for bad 
and doubtful debts, amounted to the sum of 
£1,821,207 os. 4d., which compares with the 
sum of {2,331,579 12s. 2d. for the preceding 
year, thus showing a large decrease, which is 
the result of the changes that have taken 
place in monetary and economic conditions 
during the year. 

The directors recommend the payment of 
final dividends at the rate of Io per cent. per 
annum on the ‘‘ A” shares and 14 per cent. 
per annum on the “B”’ and ‘‘C” shares (less 
income tax) in addition to the interim 
dividends already paid at the same rates 
in August last. We are, therefore, recom- 
mending the payment of the same dividends 
for the full year as we paid a year ago. 
(Hear, hear.) 

DIFFICULTIES OF INDUSTRY 

The difficulties in which many industries, 
including agriculture, are finding themselves 
at the present time, the great falling off in 
the export trade of the country, and the 
general decline in business have led to a 
substantial diminution in the banking turn- 
over during the past year, and there has been 
a reduction in profits under that head. There 
has also been a large decrease in the amount 
received for discount on bills and for interest 
on loans and overdrafts, as the result of 
lower rates for money throughout the year. 

These details in regard to the profits will 
show to what extent bankers are adversely 
affected in times of industrial depression. 
The shareholders may feel satisfied that 
owing to the conservative policy which we 
have pursued in the past in regard to distri- 
bution of dividends full provision has been 
made during the good years to meet future 
contingencies. 

THE TRADE DEPRESSION 

The existing depression can be attributed 

to many causes, some of which are purely 









domestic and relate exclusively to this 
country, while others are of an international 
character. 

On the domestic side, apart from questions 
of reorganization, the more important factors 
seem to be the immobility of labour and the 
lack of flexibility in wages and in retail 


prices. A study of the industrial history of 
this country seems to show that there has 
always been an ebb and flow of industries of 
varying character, and that while some indus- 
tries have declined others have been growing 
up to take their place. This has perhaps 
occurred to a greater extent in recent years 
than during any previous period, but while 
certain of the newer industries are making 
substantial progress they are not developing 
sufficiently rapidly to counteract the decline 
which is taking place in many of the more 
important older industries. 

The difficulties experienced in the transfer 
of labour, not only from one part of the 
country to another but also from one industry 
to another, have certainly been contributory 
causes in retarding growth in the newer 
industries. The housing shortage, trade 
union restrictions, and unemployment in- 
surance have all tended to make labour less 
mobile. 

During a period of falling prices the 
rigidity of wage rates, the difficulty of reduc- 
ing overhead charges, and the undue delay 
in adjusting retail prices to a lower level all 
tend to accentuate depression, particularly in 
a country such as Great Britain, which is 
largely dependent on her overseas trade. In 
my view, the removal of these difficulties is 
vital, for itis a mistake to feel that any change 
in our currency and credit policy will produce 
prosperity. 

THE FALL IN WORLD PRICES 

Turning to the causes of an international 
character which have led to the present state 
of depression, there has been the heavy fall 
in prices of commodities, principally of 
primary products such as wheat, sugar, cocoa, 
and other articles of food, as well as of raw 
materials used in manufacture, including 
cotton, wool, copper, rubber, and tin. 

The Board of Trade index figure of whole- 
sale prices in the United Kingdom fell 
between January, 1926, and December, 1929, 
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by 12-4 per cent., and there has since been a 
further fall of 17-8 per cent. during the year 
1930. The present index figure stands at 
108-g (I913=100) as compared with an 
average of 307-3 for the year 1920, in which 
year the highest point since the outbreak of 
the War was reached. 


There have been various reasons for this 
decline. Probably the principal cause has 
been that, whereas the population of the 
world increased by about Io per cent. between 
the years 1913 and 1928 inclusive, the 
production of foodstuffs rose during that 
period by approximately 16 per cent. and 
that of raw materials by 40 per cent. The 
fall in values, as you will understand, relates 
to wholesale prices only and principally to 
prices of primary products, and not to retail 
prices, which still remain at a relatively much 
higher level, owing to the lack of flexibility 
in wages in the “sheltered ”’ industries, to 
highly developed social services and to heavy 
taxation. 


I believe that monetary influences have 
played a much smaller part in bringing about 
the trade depression than is sometimes 
thought. In my opinion, far more important 
factors are to be found in the lack of balance 
which exists between industrial and agricul- 
tural production, and in the fact that inter- 
ference with the freedom of trade has 
prevented prices playing their proper part in 
adjusting demand to supply. (Hear, hear.) 


SAFEGUARDING AND PREFERENCES 


In speaking of freedom of trade, I am 
referring to freedom from such restrictions as 
result from the carrying of surplus stocks, 
such as has taken place, and also to artificial 
restrictions of production of foodstuffs and 
raw materials. I do not refer, as you will 
understand, to the question of protective 
tariffs or preferences, as to which a great deal 
has been said lately, owing to the industrial 
depression, and in connection with the 
Imperial Conference. 


The latter question is one of extreme 
difficulty and has many aspects. Neither this 
country nor any of the other self-governing 
units of the Empire can afford to lose the 
power to trade with other countries outside 
the Empire, which in the aggregate contain 
much larger populations at the present time 
than those existing within the Empire itself. 
On the other hand, there is a great deal to be 
gained through the fostering of trading 
relations and economic and social ties of 
many kinds within the Empire, with a view 
to the unification of interests and ideals, and, 
from the business point of view, much is to be 
gained by the building up of a larger home 
market for those items which the various 
parts of the Empire produce. 


Much can be done in the case of manufac- 
tures by fusion of interests between the great 
Manufacturing firms or companies. Im- 
provements and extensions of Imperial 
transport, telegraph and postal communica- 


tions are needed in order to provide the most 
efficient and extended services at the lowest 
possible cost. A great deal can also be 
done through banking extensions, together 
with Imperial facilities, as this bank is 
proving at the present time. Some fiscal 
preferences should also be possible without 
injury to ourselves, especially in view of the 
high tariffs which have been raised almost 
throughout the world, and of the need for 
giving some help to industry, pending the 
readjustment of economic conditions which 
are stillin the melting-pot. (Hear, hear.) 


EMPIRE INTERESTS 


The great pressure upon the manufacturing 
centres of the world to reduce costs of pro- 
duction so as to meet external competition, 
accentuated by the payment of War debts and 
Reparations, has forced us since the War to 
safeguard certain industries, and so to save 
them from passing out of existence altogether. 
It seems to me that the time when the safe- 
guarding of some industries can be dis- 
continued has not yet arrived, and that in 
the continuance of this policy there may be 
opportunities for arranging mutual pre- 
ferences with the Dominions. (Hear, hear.) 


On the other hand, the Dominions will 
recognize that, as partners with Great Britain 
and her Colonies, there are unlimited possi- 
bilities for the future, and that the interests 
of each single section of the Empire have to 
be considered. 


It is clear that, not only in the interests of 
Great Britain but also of the whole Empire, 
the power of London to earn a large surplus 
through her invisible receipts must be main- 
tained, and it is certain that no other 
part of the Empire could for economi 
reasons, achieve such a position as she holds. 
It is also clear that a strong financial centre is 
essential, for without it the Empire cannot 
attain full prosperity. The estimates of the 
invisible earnings of this country for the year 
1930 are not yet available, but they will cer- 
tainly show some reduction on the previous 
year. It would bea grave error to adopt any 
change of policy that might jeopardize that 
surplus, whatever it may be. 


These earnings form a reservoir from which 
fresh capital is poured out for the purpose of 
further development, and especially the de- 
velopment of the Empire. It has been due to 
extravagance and overspending at the home 
centre and the drying-up of the fertilizing 
influences of fresh capital that many countries 
and empires in the past have declined. 


Protection as a policy would, in my opinion, 
be entirely incompatible with the duties and 
responsibilities of a great creditor nation and 
international money market, and only such 
tariffs should be imposed as would not injure 
that position, but would help towards a 
solution of our unemployment problem on 
sound lines and the fostering of trade within 
the Empire. (Hear, hear.) 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


ANALYSIS OF OVERDRAFTS 


THE FINAL DIVIDEND 


MR. J. BEAUMONT PEASE’S SPEECH 


HE = seventy-third ordinary general 
meeting of the shareholders was held 
on January 30 at the Cannon Street 


Hotel, Mr. J. Beaumont Pease 
(chairman of the bank) presided. 


London. 


The auditors’ report having been read by 
Sir Gilbert Garnsey, K.B.E., the chairman, in 
moving the adoption of the directors’ report, 


said :— 


Before I proceed to the examination of our 
report and balance sheet, I should like to 
take this opportunity of expressing our 
great regret at the resignation from our 
Board for reasons of health of Mr. Lambert 
W. Middleton. Mr. Middleton has been 
associated with banking since his earliest 
business days, and his experience as a partner 
in the old private banking firm of Messrs. 
Lambton & Co., and his own shrewd judg- 
ment, were of the greatest service to the 
bank. We shall miss him greatly, not only for 
his value as a director, but for his personal 
characteristics, which endeared him to all his 
colleagues both on the Board and on the staff. 
His place has been taken by Captain C. E. 
Benson, D.S.O., a partner in the firm of 
Messrs. Robert Benson & Co. 


I have also to record the retirement of 
Mr. V. W. Wanklyn and the pleasure with 
which we elected him to the local board of 
the West Yorkshire section in recognition of 
his services to the bank in that district. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


I should like now to go through with you 
the main items in our balance sheet. 


Our capital and reserve figures remain the 
same as before, and I shall have something 
to say presently in regard to the profit 
and loss account. 


Our current, deposit and other accounts 
stand at over {£364,000,000, an increase of 
£13,000,000 over the previous year, and 
constitute a record figure in the history of 
our bank under this heading. 


The items acceptances, endorsements, 
guarantees and other obligations show a sub- 
stantial decrease as compared with last year, 
and are an indication of the slackness in 
trade prevailing during the last twelve 
months. 


On the other side of our balance sheet are 
some £55,787,000 under the heading of cash 
in hand and with the Bank of England, 
together with the balances with, and cheques 
in course of collection on, other banks in the 
British Isles. This large sum of course is 
entirely unremunerative, earning no interest 
at all, and represents no less than 15-3 per 
cent. of our total deposits. This is a fact which 
is sometimes overlooked by our depositors 
and others, who would like to persuade us 
to make a bigger interest allowance on our 
deposit accounts. 


Money at call and short notice, which also 
stands at a high figure, was very unremunera- 
tive owing to the low rates prevailing last 
year. 


Our balances with banks abroad are down 
by £3,000,000. On the other hand, while our 
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trade bills show a slight reduction, there is a 
very large increase of £15,000,000 in the 
amount of Treasury Bills, another indication 
of the difficulty we have experienced in 
profitably employing our money. 

For the same reason, our investments are 
up by over £15,000,000. 


The figure at which our shares in subsidiary 
companies stand is based on a price below 
the market price, or on the value of the net 
assets, whichever is applicable. 


ADVANCES 
When we come to the item loans and 
advances I have to report a drop of, roughly, 
£16,000,000, which is a still further indication 
of the reduced requirements of trade. 


I have in previous years given you some 
particulars of the analysis which we yearly 
make of our overdrafts. We have a net 
increase of 7,727 in the number of overdrawn 
accounts, of which 4,946 come under the 
heading of personal and professional. Out 
of the thirty-one groups into which our over- 
drafts are classified, twenty-one show a 
decrease of {£17,000,000. Of these, the 
principal headings are banking, insurance 
and finance; foodstuffs and tobacco; cotton ; 
wool; and corn. Ten groups show an increase 
of £4,500,000. Of these the principal items 
are retail, building trades, theatres and 
hotels, and chemicals. 


Other assets and accounts is an omnibus 
item, comprising various impersonal and 
suspense accounts, stocks of stamps, and 
freeholds and leaseholds not immediately 
required for bank premises. 


BANK PREMISES 


There are one or two points in connection 
with the item bank premises which I would like 
to make. Owing to provisions which we have 
made in the past, the freeholds and cost of 
buildings thereon have now been written 
down to less than half their cost, and our 
leasehold premises are written down by 
annual instalments sufficient to wipe off the 
debit balances at the expiry of the leases. I 
think I may say that our programme under 
this heading is now nearing completion, and 
in view of the large provision which we have 
made in previous years for writing down the 
cost of our premises, I think we can safely be 
satisfied with smaller allocations in the future. 
While discussing this item I must not omit to 
mention that during last year we entered into 
our new and handsome head office building, 
which now houses our city office and all our 
head office departments, with the exception 
of our trustee department. Our colonial and 
foreign department have still got a separate 
building in Gracechurch Street. The con- 
venience and economy of centralization in 
this way we hope will be very considerable. 
I should like again to remind our shareholders 
that the whole cost of the building of our 


new head office premises was entirely 
provided for some years ago, and not a 
penny of this cost has been added to our 
premises account. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


We now come to the profit and loss 
account, and you will see that our net profit 
brought in, after making provision for rebate, 
income tax, and for all bad and doubtful 
debts and contingencies is £2,129,515, out 
of which we have paid interim dividends for 
the half year ending June 30. 

We have placed £200,000 to contingency 
fund and £200,000 to staff superannuation 
fund. 


We recommend a dividend of 1s. 4d. a 
share on the “A” shares, making a total 
dividend of 15 per cent. for the year, and 
a dividend of 6d. per share on the “B” 
shares, making a total dividend of 5 per cent. 
for the year. 

The balance carried forward is £511,108, 
about £3,000 higher than the _ balance 
brought in. 


THE FINAL DIVIDEND 


Having declared profits of £2,100,000, the 
point of special interest to shareholders 
naturally is why did we not declare the usual 
dividend. The answer very simply is that 
in our opinion the normal banking profits 
for the year did not warrant it. With our 
largely increased deposits, and with the 
reduced facilities for employing them profit- 
ably in loans and overdrafts; with an average 
bank rate which had fallen from £5 gs. rod. 
to £3 8s. 2d.; and with a still larger reduction 
in the average discount rate for three months’ 
bills from {£5 4s. 2d. to {2 Ios. 2d., the 
ordinary normal profit-earning capacity of 
the business during last year showed a very 
considerable falling away as compared with 
the previous year. It is true that this was 
compensated by large abnormal profits 
resulting from the sale of investments. It 
s true also that by having greater recourse to 
our internal reserves, which may be legiti- 
mately used in an ordinary way, either for 
meeting bad debts or for the equalization of 
dividends, we could have shown a higher 
profit figure for the year. Undoubtedly, if 
we had been clear that 1930 was an isolated 
instance and that the results for 1931 would 
be of a more normal character, we probably 
should have recommended the usual dividend. 
But after taking all the circumstances into 
the most careful consideration, we came 
to the conclusion that it would be more in 
conformity with the prudence and prestige of 
English banking, of which you shareholders 
are as proud as anyone, and for which you 
have every reason to be grateful, if we placed 
the whole of the profits arising from the sales 
of investments to our internal reserves. I 
quite agree that there is room for more than 
one opinion on this subject, and I shall 
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anticipate the possible expression of some of 
these by alluding to them. 


In the first place, it is not unnatural for 
anyone to argue that in past years we have 
built up these substantial internal reserves 
for the very purpose of meeting abnormal 
conditions if and when they arise, and 
probably we should have so used them if we 
had been confident that these conditions 
would not still continue. But without that 
clear expectation, would it have been wise 
to contemplate further inroads for the current 
year on our inner resources? We wish above 
all things to be strong and to have increasing 
and not diminishing strength on which to 
lean in years to come. One of our leading 
organs of public opinion stated recently : 
‘“‘ Everything points to the probability that 
1931 will be a year of grave economic 
difficulties.” If we have erred in this 
respect, though we think not, we have erred 
on the safe side, and we believe our decision 
is one for which in future years our share- 
holders will thank us. As a commentator 
recently said with true wisdom, ‘“‘ Many 
companies have been the worse for paying 
too high dividends; none have ever been 
the worse for paying too little.” 


You must remember, too, that what we 
have withheld from you this year is not lost. 
It is still in the business, capable of earning 
fresh profits, and is as much your property as 
if it were in your pockets, and perhaps may 
remain your property longer than if it had 
been actually distributed to you. 


Then further, it may be argued against our 
decision that it was undesirable, when there 
was so much in industry and finance of a 
depressing nature, to add to the depression 
by reducing the dividend on a class of share, 
the return on which had come to be regarded 
as irreducible and immune from the troubles 
which vex others less fortunate. This 
argument is based on a misconception. It is 
true that bank shares have gained a stability 
and have maintained a regular rate of 
dividend through good times and bad, which 
gives some superficial colour to such a con- 
tention, but only because of the exercise 
of that same prudence in the past which I 
am commending to you for your acceptance 
now. ‘The prosperity of banking business is 
dependent on the prosperity of business 
generally, and it has no sacred charm, other 
than past prudence, which can make it in- 
vulnerable to the attacks of poor trading 
conditions. 


In arriving at our decision we had also to 
consider the possibility that it might give 
rise to certain erroneous conclusions in the 
minds of the public as to the reasons behind it. 
We realized possibly that some people might 
be found who would think it was a matter 
not of policy but of necessity. For instance, 
they might argue that it was an indication 
that the results of the liquidation of last 
year’s troubles were proving to be more 
unfavourable than had been anticipated. 
Others might be disposed to think that the 


bank’s position was not as strong as it ought 
to be for some other imaginary reason, and 
that our prestige might suffer in consequence. 
These were possibilities which we did not 
exclude from our deliberations, and if it 
showed some courage to arrive at a decision 
which we strongly suspected might stand 
alone, or nearly alone, in the world of English 
banking, and might prove to be unpopular 
in some quarters, it also demonstrated an 
unshakeable belief in the minds of your 
directors of the fundamental soundness of 
the bank which could rise superior to any 
such mistaken inferences. I am glad to be 
able to inform you that we see no reason to 
reconsider the conclusion we came to last 
year as to the amount of provision necessary. 
Everything points to the fact that the 
£500,000 we then provided will be sufficient. 
Nor are there any other bad debts of an 
abnormal nature for which we have had to 
make provision, and our internal reserves 
now stand at a higher figure than they did 
at the commencement of last year. 


Although we naturally sympathize with 
the shareholders that the return on their 
shares is somewhat reduced for 1930, there 
is no sign that our decision has proved gener- 
ally unpopular. On the contrary, we have had 
general congratulations from various classes 
of business and other people best qualified to 
give an opinion,and of our sixty-five thousand 
shareholders there have been four only who 
have written to express any criticism, and you 
will notice that the price of our shares is 
practically at the same figure as before our 
announcement. 


The deputy chairman, in moving a vote 
of thanks to the staff of the bank for their 
excellent working during the past year, 
said :— 


I am glad to have this opportunity of 
moving a hearty vote of thanks to the staff, 
from the chief general managers downwards, 
for their loyal, willing and efficient services 
during the period of exceptional difficulty 
through which we are now passing. There is 
a fine spirit of co-operation throughout the 
bank and a feeling of great pride in its 
reputation and progress. 


I cannot sit down without referring to the 
admirable souvenir which was designed, 
written and illustrated by the staff of the 
bank to commemorate our entry into our 
new premises. This work of art has received 
an extraordinary and well-merited measure 
of acclamation. I now move: 


“That the best thanks of this meeting 
be most heartily voted to the whole of the 
staff of the bank for their excellent work 
during the past year.” 


The resolution was seconded by Mr. C. E. 
Barnett, and was cordially approved. 


A vote of thanks to the directors for their 
services during the past year, and to the 
chairman for presiding, was carried unani- 
mously, and the proceedings then terminated. 
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Bank Meeting. 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


HUNDREDTH MEETING 


THE NATION’S SPENDING 





TRADE CRISIS: 


TAXATION 


BURDEN 





HE one hundredth annual meeting of 

shareholders of Martins Bank Limited 

was held at the Exchange Hotel, 
Liverpool, on Tuesday, January 27. 

Mr. Alex. Allan Paton, C.B., the Chairman, 
presided over a large attendance. 

The Chairman, in proposing the adoption 
of the Report and Accounts, remarked that 
at this hundredth annual meeting they 
might look back with pride on the progress 
made since the first meeting on September 5, 
1832. The Bank’s hundred years of corporate 
life would be actually completed on May 16, 
the date in 1831 on which the Bank of 
Liverpool opened its doors in Brunswick 
Street. 

They owed much to their forefathers, who 
guided the destinies of the new Bank with 
wisdom and established it on such a sure 
foundation that it was able to weather 
several severe financial crises which occurred 
during the last century. 


PRUDENT POLICY. 

As the centenary year approached it had 
been hoped to mark the occasion by a bonus 
distribution in some form or another. That 
hope had to be abandoned during the past 
year, and while shareholders might experience 
some disappointment, they would commend 
the Board in using the same prudence as 
their predecessors in an endeavour to hand 
on the Bank to those who succeeded in the 
condition of stability in which they received 
it, rather than that a concession should be 
made now which might have to be paid for 
later on. 


The past year has been the most anxious of 
all post-war years. Bad trade and falling 
prices had brought a corresponding decline 
in customers’ requirements, and _ the 
total turnover of the Bank had been much 
reduced. 

In view of such difficulties it was not 
surprising that profits at £793,550 showed a 
decrease of £42,690, as compared with last 
year’s results. The usual dividend was being 
paid, but in view of the state of trade £150,000 
was being set aside as provision for contin- 
gencies instead of allocations being made to 
the Reserve Fund and Premises Account. 
This left £110,076 to be carried forward. 

Taking cash in hand, money at call and 
short notice, balances with other British 
Banks and cheques in course of collection, 
the ratio to liabilities was 23-82 per cent., 
a very liquid position. 

Investments were up by £869,280, the 
holding of British Government stocks having 
been increased, and Bank premises were more 
by £375,770, mainly due to the new Head 
Office in Liverpool, which it was hoped to 
occupy before the end of the year, and the 
new London office in Lombard Street, to 
which the business was transferred on 
completion in November. 


COTTON TRADE LOSSES 


Reviewing the principal industries in 
which the Bank’s customers were interested, 
the Chairman said the cotton trade had 
experienced a year of trials and difficulties 
involving serious and heavy losses. The 
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further contraction of world buying power 
had caused over-production and diminished 
consumption, with the inevitable disastrous 
decline in prices. The effect had probably 
been most acute in Lancashire, which had 
depended to a large extent upon selling cotton 
goods in bulk to countries where the popula- 
tion, at all times comparatively poor, was 
now quite unable to make normal purchases. 


Coincident with the fall in the value of raw 
material the average price of yarns, both 
American and Egyptian, fell no less than 
30 per cent., while cotton cloths lost one- 
quarter of their value, involving serious loss 
to a trade which of necessity carried con- 
siderable stock. Cotton manufacturers ex- 
perienced financially the worst twelve months 
for many years, and more mills than ever 
had closed down. In the spinning section of 
the trade, with few exceptions, losses had 
been incurred, even though in many cases 
depreciation had not been provided. The fine 
spinning trade had followed the American 
section, and under unparalleled conditions 
had experienced serious losses. 


As Lancashire possessed such a large 
proportion of the world’s spindleage in the 
Fine Spinning Section it would appear that 
such losses could be avoided, the world being 
dependent upon her for a considerable pro- 
portion of its requirements of these finer 
yarns. Unfortunately, proposals for the 
avoidance of price-cutting through an 
Egyptian Spinning Convention were not 
acceptable to the whole of the trade, and the 
scheme was not adopted. In the American 
section there was a movement in favour of a 
scheme for price control. 


It was hoped the limit of depression had 
been reached, prices being at a low level 
beyond which it would seem they could not 
drop much further. Although a certain 
proportion of our trade had disappeared, yet 
this country conducted a very considerable 
proportion of the world’s cotton trade in 
spite of foreign competition, and the aim 
and object of all concerned should be to use 
their utmost endeavours that this should be 
at a profit. 


HOURS AND WAGES FACTORS 


The outlook in the coal trade was anything 
but promising, and it was in the highest 
degree unfortunate that the industry should 
again have been subjected to Parliamentary 
interference through the Coal Mines Act. 
At the same time nobody would object to a 


reduction of working hours if production 
were increased to a compensating extent. 


The iron and steel trade at the moment was 
in the depths of depression, foreign material 
being imported at prices far below those at 
which it could be produced here. As com- 
pared with British wages in the steel industry 
the ratio in France was 50 per cent., in 
Belgium 47 per cent., and in Czecho-Slovakia 
42 per cent., while to meet world competition 
large reductions in wages had been made 
voluntarily in Germany. Heavily as these 
figures told against this country they were 
accentuated by the longer weekly hours 
worked in other countries, and our own 
heavier overhead charges in the shape of 
taxation. 

NEW SHIPS IDLE 

In shipping the freight market had been 
very poor, and there was not far short of 
1,600,000 tons of British shipping lying idle. 
Many new steamers had been laid up on 
completion for lack of profitable employment. 


The shipbuilding industry was faced with 
depleted order books for both mercantile and 
naval work. 

In the grain trade the price of wheat had 
declined almost continuously and was now, 
practically speaking, down to the low level 
of 1894. Conditions had not favoured 
merchants, but trading had not been wholly 
unprofitable since it was known that world 
supplies were in excess of demand and traders 
were careful not to carry large stocks. Practi- 
cally no failures occurred, as all buyers and 
holders hedged their purchases, an illustration 
of the value of the Liverpool Futures Market. 


WOOL TRADE’S FIGHT 


The wool textile industry had passed 
through another disappointing year, in which 
the cumulative effect of the long period of 
depression and falling prices had _ been 
severely felt. Prices had now reached a level 
seldom experienced in the history of the trade. 
The persistent fall in values involved the 
trade in disastrous losses and brought about 
a conspicuous lack of confidence, with cur- 
tailed production and a consequent increase 
in unemployment which, towards the close 
of the year, reached 25 per cent. of the total 
operatives engaged in the industry. 

With wool values at such a low level it 
was unlikely there would be any further 
substantial fall in prices, and it was hoped 
that the present low values would contribute 
to the expansion of demand for wool products 
as the year advanced. 
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The machine tool trade had been affected 
by the general depression in the engineering 
industry, but in spite of exceedingly keen 
competition from the Continent makers of 
machine tools in this country had probably 
received their full share of new business owing 
to their excellent reputation for design, 
workmanship and performance. 


FARMING DIFFICULTIES 

In agriculture those farmers chiefly en- 
gaged in stock-rearing and sheep-producing 
had been fairly successful, but arable farmers 
had found difficulty in carrying on, and many 
farms in the Midlands and the South were 
being put down to grass. Dairy farmers 
had experienced difficult conditions, and were 
in need of improved methods of marketing. 


SPENDING v. THRIFT 

Discussing varying reasons given by 
economists for the present depressed con- 
dition of trade, the Chairman said within the 
last few days we had all been advised to 
spend more as a means to recovery. While 
this might reasonably be expected to stimu- 
late our internal trade temporarily he could 
not see that the orgy of spending during the 
past ten years had helped to maintain our 
export trade on which we so vitally depend. 
Bagehot’s view, he reminded them, was that 
““ Wealth which creates wealth is augmented 
mainly by our not enjoying our incomes,” and 
“ The principal way in which capital increases 
in England is by abstinence from enjoyment.”’ 





Figures of the Board of Trade Returns 
plainly indicated that during last year our 
export trade rapidly declined. In addition 
our earned surpluses, represented by the 
capital of our industries, which had been so 
great in the past, were declining, and our so- 
called capitalists might in consequence soon 
disappear. 


DRASTIC ACTION NEEDED. 


If the wisdom of modifying the restrictions 
imposed upon production could be realized, 
bringing it into a proper relation to the world’s 
purchasing power, the result, as he said a 
year ago and now reiterated, would be of 
tremendous _ benefit. These restrictions, 
together with the enormous taxation to which 
we were subjected, had placed a burden on the 
shoulders of industry too heavy to be longer 
borne. 

One of the Government industrial advisers 
was reported as saying there was too much 
gloom and self-depreciation, and that con- 
fidence and common sense would get the 
country through. Valuable as these qualities 
were, the picture he had been obliged to 
present to the meeting showed that the 
situation required more than that. It called 
for action, definite, drastic and immediate, 
for in the words of the late Sir Cecil Spring 
Rice, ‘‘If England fails in commerce she 
must gradually be extinguished politically, 
and then the rich inheritance can be divided.” 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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THE LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 


IN THE WORLD 


ASSETS EXCEED £68,000,000 


A rapidly increasing membership which now exceeds 430,000 shows 
that the Halifax Building Society has earned the Confidence of the 
Public to a remarkable degree. 


The Society is the largest lender of money for house purchase in 


the Kingdom. Every month the amount advanced upon mortgages 


Prospectus and 
Particulars on 
application. 


President and 

General Manager : 

SIR ENOCH HILL, 
F.C.1.S. 


Head Office : 


PERMANENT BUILDINGS, HALIFAX 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


for this purpose is not less than £1,000,000. 


The Investment Departments offer admirable facilities for investing 
sums of any amount without trouble or expense. Generous rates 
of interest are allowed free of Income Tax. 


MALIFAX 





WORLDS LAR 





London Office 
124 CHARING CROSS RD. W.C.2 
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Bank Meeting 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, LIMITED 





RETROSPECT OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 





SIR HARRY GOSCHEN’S SPEECH 


HE annual general meeting of the 

I shareholders of the National Provincial 

Bank, Ltd., was held on January 29 
at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 

Sir Harry Goschen, Bart., K.B.E. (the 
chairman), said in the course of his speech : 

The figures of our balance sheet show 
considerable changes in many respects from 
those submitted to you last year, but while 
they present satisfactory features in regard 
to the deposits and the liquid position of the 
bank, they reflect in no uncertain manner 
the trade depression and contraction of 
business which generally pervades the 
country. 

THE ACCOUNTS 

The current, deposit and other accounts, 
which now stand at over {£292,000,000, 
constitute a record for the bank. This 
figure is an increase of about {20,000,000 
over our last figures, some portion of which, 
at all events, I hope is a sign of an increased 
appreciation by the public of the efficiency 
of the services we offer. The contraction 
in trade is answerable for the reduced figures 
of our liabilities for acceptances, etc. 

On the other side of the accounts, the 
three items representing our cash, which 
total {£63,031,611, show an increase over 
1929 figures, corresponding to our larger 
deposits, and our bills, with a total of 
£51,061,089, exceed the figures in our last 
accounts by almost {£23,000,000, nearly all 
of which, unfortunately, is represented by 
our increased holding of Treasury Bills. 
I say unfortunately, for while these two 
items of cash and bills alone form a total of 
£114,000,000 of liquid assets, and represent 
practically 39 per cent. of our deposits, they 
bear some indication of the contraction in 
the demand from our customers for discount 
of their commercial bills and for temporary 
advances for the conduct of their business. 


ASSISTANCE FOR CUSTOMERS 


It certainly disposes of the idea that we 
are not able to provide for all the reasonable 
requirements of our customers, and is ample 
evidence that should a welcome revival in 
trade take place, the bank is in an eminently 
satisfactory position to render adequate 
assistance. The small increase of {2,500,000 
in the figure representing our investments is 
entirely accounted for by our larger holding 
of Government securities, now standing at 
£32,859,000, as compared with £30,163,000 
in our last accounts. 

The net profit is {£1,930,854, against 
£2,189,704 in the previous statement, showing 
a decrease of £258,850 as compared with the 


1929 accounts, another indication of the 
slackness of trade and the unremunerative 
rates and narrow margins available during 
the past twelve months. After providing 
for a final dividend of 9 per cent., making 
18 per cent. for the year, we carry for- 
ward to the new account the balance of 
£673,814 Ios. 5d., or £175,440 less than we 
brought in at the beginning of the year. 


RETROSPECT OF THE YEAR 


A retrospect of the past year must, I regret 
to say, present a sorry picture. Fortunately, 
we have been spared any important industrial 
disputes or prolonged stoppages of work to 
aggravate the situation, but the world-wide 
wave of trade depression has continued to 
make its inroads on trade and industry, and 
this country, with its meagre defences against 
foreign competition, has felt the full effect 
of the storm. 

As is only natural, the great basic industries 
which afford the largest amount of employ- 
ment to our people have been the greatest 
sufferers, and the large increase in the 
unemployment figures provides eloquent 
evidence of the difficulties with which they 
have been confronted. 

The Board of Trade figures of our ex- 
ports and imports afford little consolation. 
In the year 1930, our exports and re- 
exports amounted to £657,533,000 against 
£839,051,000 in 1929, while our imports 
also show a reduction, the figures being 
£1,044,840,000 and {£1,220,765,000 respec- 
tively. 

TRADING CONDITIONS 


Agriculture is in a parlous state. In other 
directions, the trading conditions of the 
country, particularly in textiles (both cotton 
and wool sections) and in the iron and steel 
industries, continue to be a source of deep 
concern. 

There is no relaxation in the severity of 
the competition from the Continent, and 
even where there is up-to-date plant and 
also the most efficient organization, British 
makers frequently have to allow business, 
both in the home and overseas markets, to 
pass to foreign competitors who are more 
favourably situated as regards wages and 
other conditions, or to conduct it themselves 
at a loss. 

The emergence of India and Japan as 
manufacturers during recent years has 
continued to be a serious factor. 

Our exports of all cotton goods during 
1930 show the large decrease of £47,875,910, 
while the exports of woollen and worsted 
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goods have also experienced a drop in value 
of {15,926,813 as compared with the previous 
year. 


IRON AND STEEL 


I am sorry to say that the statistics of 
the iron and steel trade, which disclose a 
falling off in exports of £16,732,749, can 
give us no satisfaction, and the further fact 
that the 3,000,000 tons of steel which we 
annually import from abroad might well 
under other fiscal arrangements be produced 
at home, must give us serious food for 
thought. 

Not only would this increased production 
provide employment for an _ additional 
120,000 men now without work, but it would 
enable our factories to run at something 
nearer their full capacity, and so bring down 
their cost of production, thus enabling them 
to compete under more favourable conditions 
in the markets of the world, with, in addition, 
far-reaching benefits for our railways, coal 
and other industries. It must be very 
galling to the large number of men out of 
work in this trade and living on unemploy- 
ment relief to see the very materials which 
they themselves could make being imported 
into this country. 

There are, I am glad to say, some iron and 
steel concerns which, as a result of reorganiza- 
tion and drastic reduction of overhead and 
management expenses, have improved their 
position during the past year and are, at all 
events, probably now working without actual 
loss. Amalgamation of similar businesses, 
with the consequent allocation of each branch 
of manufacture to the particular section of the 
combination most capable of carrying it out 
effectively, has contributed both to efficiency 
and economy of production. To my mind, 
we must, however, be careful that the large 
combinations brought into being and still 
contemplated by the policy of rationalization 
do not assume too gigantic dimensions 
without some assurance that the necessary 
brains are available for controlling such 
enormous organizations. 


INDUSTRIES WITH BETTER RESULTS 


I am glad that all our industries do not 
show such depressing results. The returns 
from the shipbuilding industry, which show 
a diminished output of only 35,000 tons as 
compared with 1929 (which was a good year 
as far as production was concerned), are not 
so umsatisfactory as might have been 
expected, but profits, wherever existent, must 
have been on the low side. 

The motor trade is an outstanding example 
of what British industry can do when given 
a fair chance; of how safeguarding duties 
have not only fostered increased output and 
large-scale production, but have enabled 
Manufacturers to market their goods at 
greatly reduced prices. Some of our sub- 
sidiary trades are not doing so badly, and 
the cinema industry still continues to prosper. 


WORLD-WIDE FALL IN PRICES 
In reviewing the state of trade in our 
country, we must not leave out of considera- 


tion the wider question of the conditions of 
industry and affairs throughout the world. 
The general fall in commodity prices which 
became acute in the autumn of 1929, simul- 
taneously with the great depression in 
America, gathered momentum in the early 
months of 1930. Indeed, it was only in the 
latter months of the past year that the 
rapidity of the downward movement was 
somewhat arrested. In no previous period 
has the fall been so continuous or so acute, 
but we may hope, now that the downward 
movement has largely spent its force and 
prices have fallen to a lower level than 
prevailed in pre-war days, that any further 
general depreciation of a serious nature is 
unlikely. 

Much consideration has been given to the 
cause of this continuous fall in world prices 
and many theories have been enunciated 
without, however, providing any efficient 
remedy for the disease. At one time the 
concentration of the greater part of the 
world stock of gold in one or two hands was 
held to be responsible for this fall in prices, 
as well as most of the other evils that have 
befallen us, but there are indications that 
greater importance is being attached, and in 
my opinion correctly so, to other causes. 


ACTION OF AMERICA 


It cannot be denied that had America seen 
fit, in the early years following the close of 
the war, to utilize the large accumulation of 
wealth she had acquired in making loans to 
the many countries who were eager and 
ready to borrow money from her, the long 
period of recuperation might have been 
materially abbreviated, but one must also 
remember that up to 1914 America had been 
a debtor, and not a creditor nation; her 
people were unaccustomed to, and, in fact, 
looked with suspicion on, the making of 
loans to foreign countries; indeed, they had 
required their own savings as well as loans 
from this country for the development of 
their vast territory and resources. It would 
have been perhaps an_ over-enterprising 
experiment to embark on an extensive policy 
of loans to foreign countries at a time when 
those who might have been responsible for 
such a policy were unable to give intending 
investors full assurance of the solvency, 
present and future, of the prospective 
borrowers. 

At any rate, I do not think we can say that 
the large accumulation of gold in the United 
States has had the effect of bringing about 
a restriction of credit in this country; in 
fact, the charge has been made against the 
banks that if credit had not been granted 
with so lavish a hand a few years ago, much 
trouble would have been saved. It is, how- 
ever, easy to be wise after the event. 

It seems to me that the fall in the value 
of commodities to their present prices from 
the high level obtaining in 1920 is really the 
natural sequence of production having over- 
taken consumption after post-war conditions 
had exhausted their influence. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
BR 
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WESTMINSTER BANK 


INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSION. 


EFFECT UPON BANK’S EARNING PROFITS. 


WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





PROBLEM OF WIDE AND INCREASING DISPARITY. 





ADDRESS OF THE HON. RUPERT E. BECKETT. 


HE annual general meeting of the 
shareholders of the Westminster Bank 
Limited was held on January 28 at 
the Head Office, Lothbury, E.C. The Hon. 
Rupert E. Beckett (Chairman) presided. 
The Chairman, at the outset, referred to 
the retirement from the chairmanship of 
Mr. R. Hugh Tennant, who he said had decided 
to take some measure of relief after a service 
of close upon four years in that capacity. 
Mr.Tennant would retain his seat on the Board, 
so that his outstanding abilities would not be 
lost to the Bank. Sir Malcolm Hogg had 
been appointed a Deputy Chairman to serve 
with Sir Montagu Turner. Having alluded 
to other changes in the personnel of the 
Board, the Chairman mentioned that he had 
to record the retirement on September 30 
last from the position of Chief General 
Manager of their co-director, Mr. John Rae. 
Mr. Rae retained his seat on the Board, and 
his wise counsel was regularly available. To 
succeed to the post of Chief General Manager, 
the directors appointed Mr. Charles Lidbury, 
who had worked his way up through all the 
stages of banking life, and had shown great 
capabilities and energy. Mr. John Harriss 
had been appointed a Joint General Manager, 
and Mr. Walter Bentley succeeded 
similar position. 
BANK’S APPROPRIATIONS 
Commenting on the Bank’s Balance Sheet, 
he said there had been a substantial fall in 
net profits, which were £338,496 lower as 
compared with the figures shown in 19209, 
representing a decrease of 15-7 per cent. 
The poorer results were disclosed in the 
figure representing Advances to Customers 
and Other Accounts, which showed a shrink- 
age of no less than £15,400,000. Owing to 


to a 


bad trade, money had not been called for 
in such large volume for current commercial 
needs. It had flowed back to the Bank 
naturally, and there had certainly been no 
calling in of loans from productive industry. 
Indeed, they welcomed any legitimate outlet 
for the Bank’s funds, where they could be 
properly employed in stimulating and 
extending trade. Speaking of the allocations 
of the profit to the various Funds, he said 
that he stressed the figures to show that 
Banks were no more immune from the vicissi- 
tudes of bad trade than any other members 
of the trading community. 


ECONOMIC POSITION 


Following upon a review of this country’s 
staple industries, Coal Mining, Iron and Steel, 
Shipping, Shipbuilding, Engineering, Cotton, 
Wool and Agriculture, the Chairman gave a 
series of figures showing the black spots in 
the distribution of unemployment. He said 
there was no denying the fact that 1930 had 
been the most difficult year since 1921, and 
the chief manifestations were plain for all 
to see. 

The history of the years 1924 to 1928, the 
period prior to the general depression, 
showed quite clearly that for one reason or 
another this country was lagging behind her 
competitors. Of the causes which acted as a 
deterrent to trade the world over—he detailed 
these—some would pass away through the 
automatic working of economic laws. He 
went on to show that International Trade 
was fundamentally an interchange of raw 
materials and manufactured products. It 
followed that the quantity of the latter 
which the primary producing countries were 
able to take from the manufacturing countries 
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would depend upon the relative cheapness or 
dearness of the two classes of goods. Between 
the raw material and the finished product 
there were numerous preparatory and 
finishing processes, at each stage of which 
production costs of all kinds had to be added. 
When a violent fall occurred, as it now had, in 
the value of the raw material, because these 
intermediate costs could not be reduced 
simultaneously, their weight becomes dis- 
proportionate, and the price of the finished 
product was thrown completely out of 
harmony with that of its basic constituent. 
The primary producer was thus unable to 
take in exchange for his commodity as large 
a quantity of manufactured goods as that to 
which he had been accustomed—to the 
impoverishment of himself and the manu- 
facturer alike. This disequilibrium was a 
feature of all abrupt price movements, but its 
seriousness for the British industrialist was 
aggravated at the present time by the already 
swollen expenses which he had to meet, and 
much of which it was not in his power to 
alleviate. For a number of reasons, our 
manufacturing costs were substantially higher 
than those of our competitors. If we are to 
sell our goods to the primary producers of the 
world, it was of urgent necessity to explore 
every possible avenue of economy and to put 
into immediate operation every means this 
search might reveal of reducing our costs. 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 
Proceeding, he detailed the various direc- 


tions in which Britain suffered from peculiar 
disabilities, mainly the legacy of the Great 
War. He pointed out that nearly a half of 
our annual budget represented deferred 
payment for the War and was therefore more 
or less fixed; the remainder—more than a 
half—instead of being strictly and rigidly 
curtailed in view of this fact, has shown a 
ceaseless tendency to rapid expansion under 
successive governments. For years, the 
demand that the country should begin to cut 
its coat according to its cloth had fallen upon 
deaf ears; but to-day, when the general and 
sharp fall in prices had proportionately 
increased the real burden of taxation, the need 
for national economy must be brought home 
to the whole people. We had surely reached a 
time when any new expenditure should be 
judged not by its intrinsic desirability, but 
by the question whether the country could 
afford it. 


THE VITAL PROBLEM 


The crux of the whole matter was that 
British production costs were too high to 
admit of the possibility of present expansion 
in trade in competitive markets, whether at 
home or abroad. Somehow or other costs 
had got to be reduced to a level which 
facilitated effective competition, and this 
brought him back to one of the gravest 
features of the situation, namely, the wide and 
increasing disparity between wholesale com- 
modity prices and the cost of living. The 


worker measured the value of his wages 
against the retail price level; to the manufac- 
turer the standard for judging the burden of 
wage costs as an item in production costs was 
the wholesale price level. Here, too, they 
found the gap widening. How was it to be 
narrowed? If they could find the answer to 
this question, they would have struck a 
blow at the deepest roots of our present 
trouble. For unless retail prices and the cost 
of living could be reduced, there was grave 
danger that every attempt at readjustment of 
nominal wages would meet with resistance, 
and that the country would be plunged into a 
series of formidable industrial disputes which 
would provide an incalculable aggravation of 
the handicaps under which we were already 
suffering. Wage reductions alone, especially 
in the transport and distributive industries, 
would lead to some reduction in retail prices, 
but workers were quite naturally suspicious 
that such reduction of prices would probably 
be disproportionate to their own sacrifices. 
There was a strong case therefore for a sweep- 
ing investigation of all the causes contributing 
to the maintenance of the big gap between 
wholesale and retail prices, and also of the 
possibility of removing all obstacles which 
stood in the way of their closer relationship. 
Until this matter was taken in hand the 
necessary correlation of earnings with pro- 
ductivity could not be expected to proceed 
smoothly. It could hardly be denied that in 
many industries a lack of the required degree 
of managerial efficiency, a reluctance to 
jettison obsolete methods and machinery, and 
a parochiality which obstructed the formation 
of larger and more efficient units of produc- 
tion were contributing substantially to-day 
towards keeping manufacturing costs at a 
swollen figure. 


CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT 

Nothing, therefore, could be less helpful 
than merely to say that wages must come 
down, without considering the essential 
conditions involved and realizing that every 
section, from the shareholder, through the 
management, down to the unskilled worker, 
must be brought under the application of the 
principle of adjusting earnings to their proper 
economic relationship with to-day’s value of 
the services performed. The meaning of this 
was quite plain. It was not sectional sacrifices 
but a co-operative effort of the whole nation 
that was required; and the best that one 
could hope of 1931 was that this fact would be 
fully appreciated by the country and would 
result in bringing together the leaders of our 
industrial life, employers and employees, in a 
common determination to produce an econo- 
mic reorganization and readjustment which 
should be both fair to all parties and effective 
in operation. By this means alone could we 
hope to restore prosperity to Britain and to 
maintain our position in the van of industrial 
progress. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted, 
and other formal business transacted. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


BALANCE SHEET, 


LIABILITIES 
Capital— 
Authorized: 7,500,000 Shares of £4 each .. as £30,000 ,000 


3,000,000 Shares of {1 each .. “i 3,000,000 
Issued— 
7,070,990 Shares of £4 each, {1 paid a ‘a at a acm 7,070,990 
2,249,167 Shares of {1 each, fully paid .. ie ae ae is 2,249,167 


9,320,157 
Reserve - ish es 8 ee ‘i i ite ji “ 9,320,157 


Current Deposit and other Accounts, including pro- 
vision for Contingencies a oa £288,821,828 4 7 


Balances in account with Subsidiary Companies .. 2,757,846 17 8 

2 —— 291,579,675 
Notes in circulation in the Isle of Man 7 - Po ae = ‘a 16,223 
Acceptances, Endorsements, and other Engagements on account of Customers . 17,814,551 
Profit and Loss Balance, as annexed “s oe ee oo oe oe 1,121,246 6 


R. E, BECKETT CHARLES LIDBURY, Chief General Manager 


M.C. TURNER Directors £329,172,010 8 6 
M. N. HOGG J. R. HOOFF, Chief Accountant . . 


PROFIT AND 


£ s. 

To Interim Dividend of 1o per cent. (Jess Income Tax) on the £4 Shares paid in August last 548,001 14 

Interim Dividend of 6} per cent. (Jess Income Tax) on the £1 Shares paid in August last 108,944 0 

Rebuilding Account .. an we se in cn ie a ar sa 150,000 0 

Contingent Fund ea ea “s we re ate in me Pe ae 200,000 0 

Officers’ Pension Fund ae aa - 0 “a fl oe é@ _ 200,000 @ 
Further Dividend of 1o per cent. (less Income Tax) making 20 per cent. for the year on 
the £4 Shares (£1 paid up) it ‘ “ ne £548,001 14 6 


Further Dividend of 6} per cent. (less Income Tax) making 
12} per cent. for the year on the £1 Shares a os 108,944 0 6 


Balance carried forward 6e ee ee ee ee 464,300 11 9 
1,121,246 6 9 


£2,328,192 1 9 


AUDITORS’ REPORT TO MEMBERS OF WESTMINSTER BANK LTD. 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books at Lothbury, Lombard Street 
and Bartholomew Lane, and with the Certifed Returns received from the Branches. We have verified the Cash 
in hand and Bills Discounted at Lothbury, Lombard Street and Bartholomew Lane, and the Cash at the Bank 
of England. We have also verified the Securities held against Money at Call and Short Notice, and the Investments 
of the Bank. We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and in our opinion the 
Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs, 
according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the Books of the Bank. 


TURQUAND, YOUNGS & CO. 
KEMP, CHATTERIS, NICHOLS, SENDELL & CO. } Chartered 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. Accountants 
STEAD, TAYLOR & STEAD 
Audtors. London, 12th January, 1931. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 





31st December, 1930 





ASSETS 


Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of England 
Balances with, and Cheques in course of collection on, other Banks in Great 
Britain and Ireland é ‘ 
Money at call and short notice 
Bills Discounted 
Investments— 
War Loan and other Securities of, or guaranteed by, the 
British Government (of which £1,434,384 3s. 9d. is 
lodged for Public accounts and for the Note Issue in 
the Isle of Man) . aa ++ 49,254,033 9 6 
British Corporation Stocks and ethet Investments ~~ 1,362,061 13 8 
Advances to Customers and other Accounts ae ++ 131,926,823 1 0o 
Balances in Account with Subsidiary Companies .. oe 23,693 O 7 


i 
35,843 863 17 11 
10,165,706 0 


3 
25,683,549 18 2 
48,759,716 10 7 


50,616,095 3 


——_—_—_————_ 131,959,516 1 


Liability of Customers for SE, Endorsements, and other E nn, 
as per contra 
Shares in Subsidiary Companies (at ‘cnt, less amounts written oft) — 
Westminster Foreign Bank Limited— £ 
8,000 £20 Shares, fully paid | 
92,000 £20 Shares, {10 paid f ** 
Ulster Bank Limited— 
199,940 £15 Shares, £4 paid 
Other Subsidiary Companies 


1,050,000 


Bank and other Premises (at cost, Jess amounts written of) 


17,814,551 19 


2,991,961 5 0O 
5,346,049 12 4 


£329,172,010 8 6 


LOSS ACCOUNT 


By Balance brought forward from 31st December, 1929 


Net Profit, full provision having wee made for Rebate, for Income Tax and for Bad 
and Doubtful Debts ee oe oe oe ee os ee ° 


” 





STATEMENT PURSUANT TO THE COMPANIES ACT 


506,304 11 6 


1,821,887 10 3 


£2,328 ,192 


1929 


Directors’ Remuneration, including Income Tax and Fees paid to them by Subsidiary Companies, amounted to 
£ 46,182 ros. od. Such of the aggregate prouts of the Subsidiary Companies for the year as have been declared in 

lividends are included in the Prout and Loss account above, in so far as they concern this Bank. The undivided 
b alances of the protits of the Subsidiary Companies have been carried forward in the accounts of those Companies. 


R. E. BECKETT CHARLES LIDBURY, Chief General Manager 
M. C. TURNER Directors 
M. N. HOGG J J. R. HOOFF, Chief Accountant 


London, 12th Jamuary, 1931. 
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Public Finances of Belgium 
By H. E. Baron Houtart 


(Minister of Finance) 


FTER the Armistice, the Belgian Government 
Aas faced by the immense task of reconstruction 
of devastated areas. Its first step was to place 
the note circulation on a sound basis. The notes issued 
by the German occupation authorities—amounting to 
74 milliards against a total pre-war note circulation of 
1,200 millions—were withdrawn by means of the issue 
of Treasury Bonds payable as to 75 per cent. of their 
issue price in mark notes, and by means of issuing notes 
of the National Bank of Belgium, covered by Treasury 
Bonds amounting to 5,800 millions. As a result, the 
public debt was increased by over 8,840 millions. 

The reparation of war damages has been carried 
out with great enthusiasm, but as Germany’s payments 
were inadequate to cover the expenditure, it was necessary 
to reorganize the system of taxation. New taxes have 
been introduced, such as a tax on professional incomes, 
a security tax, and the supertax; and the indirect 
taxes have been gradually increased. 

The following table compares revenue and expenditure 
during the period 1919-26. All figures represent millions 
of francs :— 

| | 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. Deficit. 
1919 ws did aie 2,653 7,494 4,841 
1920 eae es Pee 4,611 10,267 5,656 
1g2I Kid re eas 5,395 8,308 2,913 
1922 ali wa ae 6,059 8,449 2,390 
1923 on sin oe 7,172 8,877 1,705 
1924 on ees + 8,154 9,859 1,705 
1925 oe sed ei 11,553 13,356 1,803 
1926 ~ ibs oi 11,721 15,383 3,662 


The increase of expenditure between 1924 and 1926 
was mainly due to the depreciation of the Belgian franc. 
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The increase of revenue was the result of the modification 
and increase of taxation; after 1925, it was largely 
due to the application of the Dawes plan and the 
depreciation of the franc. 

In order to cover the deficits, it was necessary to 
issue loans, both in Belgium and abroad. But the 
long-term loans in themselves were unable to cover 
the deficit, and the floating debt increased in consequence. 
The following figures show (in francs) the increase of the 


consolidated and floating debt before the stabilization : 


Date. 


December 31, 1920 


Consolidated 
Debt. 


9,725,824,922 


Floating 
Debt. 


22,383,971,552 


Total. 


32,109,796,474 


is Ig2I_ | 12,689,251,332 | 23,315,286,139 | 36,004,537,471 
1922 | 14,536,593,911 | 24,480,012,674 | 39,016,606,585 
1923 | 16,776,864,666 | 28,620,399,969 | 45,397,264,635 
1924 | 19,376,068,215 | 24,946,519,701 | 44,322,587,916 
1925 | 33,052,735,353 | 15,625,622,352 | 48,678,357,705 
1926 | 51,040,245,643 | 6,291,224,137 | 57,331,469,780 


The issue of new loans was becoming increasingly 
difficult, and their terms were becoming more and 
more unfavourable. The note circulation, which was 
increased considerably as a result of the withdrawal 
of mark notes, continued to grow, and brought about a 
rise of prices and a depreciation of the exchange. A 
first attempt to stabilize the franc failed, and the distrust 
towards the currency threatened to develop into a 
panic. There was a flight from the franc, in spite of the 
restrictions imposed on the export of capital. In order 
to save the country from bankruptcy, energetic measures 
were required. They were introduced by the Government 
of National Union in 1926. 

First of all, it was necessary to provide for the rapid 
redemption of the debt. A redemption fund was estab- 
lished, and was allocated an annual revenue of 1} milliard 
francs, representing the yield of new taxes voted for 
four years in advance. The administration of the State 
Railways was taken over by an autonomous company, 
the shares of which served for the repayment of part 
of the floating debt. These measures resulted in a 
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revival of confidence, and there was an appreciation of 
the franc. Taking advantage of the favourable circum- 
stances, the Government carried out the stabilization 
of the franc, on October 25, 1926, at the rate of 175 
francs per {1. To that end, an international loan of 
$100,000,000 was issued, the proceeds of which were 
entirely transferred to the National Bank of Belgium, 
in part payment of the Government’s advances. A 
further portion of these advances was offset by the 
revaluation of the assets of the bank on the basis of the 
new exchange rate. 

This operation was crowned with complete success, 
and enabled the Government to proceed with the work 
of putting the country’s finances on a sound basis. 
Ever since 1927, the budgets have closed with a surplus 
of revenue, enabling the Government to reduce the 
public debt, and even to repay loans before maturity, 
as was the case in 1930 of the American 73 per cent. loan 
of $50,000,000. The position of the Treasury became 
more satisfactory even than before the war. 

The following figures show the result of the fiscal 
years 1927 to 1929 :— 

(In millions of francs.) 








Year. Revenue. Expenditure. Surplus. 
1927 oar a aa 10,880 | 9,283 1,597 
1928 _ is bei 12,431 10,747 1,684 
1929 sit nin on 13,728 12,541 1,187 


| 


In the course of 1928 and 1929, it was possible to 
reduce taxation to a great extent. In 1930, Parliament 
voted considerable reductions, and carried out a funda- 
mental fiscal reform. In the course of the last three 
years, the reduction of taxes amounted to 2,400,000,000 
francs. This policy aims at enabling industry to produce 
at low cost and to find markets abroad. 

The allocations to the redemption funds, together 
with the budgetary surpluses, have resulted in a reduction 
of the public debt, while conversion operations have 
resulted in a reduction of its burden and a better 
arrangement of its maturities. The public debt declined 
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considerably since 1926, as is shown by the following 
table giving the situation on September 30th of each 
year :— 


1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
I,—Conso.ipaTeD Dest. 
(a) Internal Debt ses 22,031,024,303 22,346,117,913 22,188,885,327 22,031,043,286 23,453,832,079 
(b) External Debt +++ 25,830,638,600 28,577,469,730 28,321,667,066 27,762,505,849 26,234,901,578 





47,861,662,903 50,923,587,643 50,510,552,393 49,793,549,135 49,688,733,657 
ED 


II.—Fioatinc (Mepium-TerRm) Desr. 


(a) Internal Debt «++ 9,805,719,500 3,763,265,000 3,081,110,000 2,304,743,000 2,234,743,000 
(6) External Debt “es 165,625,440 162,531,594 —- _— — 


9,971,344,940 3,925,796,594 3,081,110,000 2,304,743,000 2,234,743,000 
EE 








II1I.—Fioatinc (SHort-Term) Dest. 


(a) Internal Debt sit 102,300,000 416,762,500 452,855,000 596,367,000 45,000,000 
(6) External Debt aoe 884,952,250 — — _ 








987,252,250 416,762,500 452,855,000 596,367,000 45,000,000 





Total ... +++ 5§8,820,260,093 55,266,146,737 54,044,517,393 52,694,659,135 51,968,476,657 
SS 


From 58,820 millions on September 30, 1926, on 
the eve of the stabilization of the franc, the debt has 
been reduced to 51,970 millions on September 30, 1930. 
In four years, it has thus been reduced by over 7 milliards. 
Since that date, further modifications of the debt have 
been carried through. The internal short-term debt 
of 45,000,000 francs was repaid on December 31, 1930. 
An agreement has been concluded with the National 
Bank for the consolidation of the outstanding advance 
granted to the Government, amounting to 1,490,000,000 
francs, which will be redeemed within 18 years. The 
only remaining short-term debt is the 10-year Treasury 
Bonds of 770 millions. At the end of last year, the internal 
consolidated debt amounted to 24,915 millions and the 
external consolidated debt to 26,235 millions. The total 
debt, including the 770 millions of internal medium-term 
loan, was 51,920. Although this figure appears abnormal 
as compared with the pre-war debt, it ought to be borne 
in mind that of that amount 14,500 millions represent 
war debt to the United States which will be repaid 
out of receipts under the Young Plan. Thus, the net 
indebtedness is only 37,500 millions. Before the war, 
the public debt amounted to 4,980 gold francs, equi- 
valent to 34,500 millions of francs of the present value. 
The actual figure exceeds this amount only by 3,000 
millions, representing an increase of 10 per cent. in 
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16 years. During the 16 years previous to the war, 
our public debt increased by 67 per cent.; there is no 
reason therefore to be uneasy about our public debt. 

While before the war, the amount applied for 
redemption was 29 million gold francs, or 203 million 
present francs, to-day a debt of approximately equal 
magnitude is being redeemed at the rate of 790 millions 
per annum. It will thus be possible to pay off the public 
debt in a much shorter period than would have been 
practicable before the war. 


Belgian Banking and Trade 
By Albert Kreglinger 


(Regent of the Banque Nationale de Belgique, etc.) 


WING to the widespread trade depression, it is 
C ) iti at the present moment to discuss the 

success of banking in Belgium and its connection 
with the trade development of the country. This depres- 
sion can quite rightly be called unprecedented, as it is 
inconceivable that in the past when telegraphs were 
non-existent, and when mails and shipping were slow and 
far between, a crisis could have spread over the whole 
world, affecting producer, distributor and consumer alike, 
with its unavoidable reaction on every branch of human 
activity. 

It could not be expected that banking in Belgium 
would be left untouched by the chaotic state of the world’s 
affairs; whether through the shrinkage of the value of its 
covers and reserves, or through the default of some of its 
debtors. But it may be safely said that 1930 has shown 
Belgian banks to be holding their own remarkably well, 
and, in the case of the older institutions, to have escaped 
distress, even to an astonishing degree. It must be 
borne in mind that banking here is run on lines entirely 
different from those adopted for generations in Great 
Britain. 

In Belgium the bank is at once acceptor, underwriter, 
stockbroker, discounter, and depositary. The banker 
here is adviser to his client, his friend in business, and he 
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will help him over the difficulties his spirit of enterprise 
may at times throw into his path. 

This co-operation dates back for many years, prob- 
ably for centuries, when the active merchants of Antwerp 
and of Ostend carried their trade to the Levant and the 
East Indies. It has been at the root of almost all the 
prosperous ventures in Belgium, whether in industry, 
finance or in colonial affairs. 

It must appear absurd to your readers to hear that 
it is in the ordinary routine of a banker to meet a new 
customer for the first time when he applies for an initial 
overdraft credit. But this has always been so; a pushing 
man, whose undertakings are developing, will apply for 
assistance to some larger concern or to a more live one 
than his more modest connection. In pre-war days it 
was open to doubt if he had any banker, as many an 
old-standing business, even of a fair size, made it a point 
to pay out in coin and to keep its excess cash in its safe. 
Quite naturally his demands are weighed and discussed 
by the bankers and put before the board of directors, if 
found likely to provide the bank with a profitable new 
client. The banks are greatly assisted in this direction 
by the members of their boards, who very likely have 
capital and financial co-operation at their backs. Quite 
possibly the initial overdraft will soon be consolidated 
by some increase in the new client’s capital, under- 
written nominally by the bank alone or in co-operation 
with another, after the bank has been promised sufficient 
subscriptions to avoid the risk of being left with the 
greater part of the issue on hand. The board and others 
will have joined in the transaction. The bank’s return 
for its help may be paid by a commission, very low in 
comparison with the huge sums paid in Great Britain 
by investors to prospectors or stockbrokers for their 
introduction, and the bank may obtain, in addition, 
some of those excellent “‘ actions de jouissance ’’ which 
so much better than deferred or capital shares remunerate 
founders for their work, as they acquire value only when 
companies so established prove prosperous. Our law 
keeps this ‘‘ jouissance’’ stock, paid out to founders, 
unnegotiable during the two years following its creation, 
and as it has no nominal value, its value will be estimated 
by the buying public, which is keen to buy shares of 
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potential increase and of low-priced values. These 
shares costing nothing to the banks and retained by 
them, form in time an excellent reserve. 

In addition to these activities, the banks have always 
had their ordinary clientéle of depositors, but, for the 
reason that banks were numerous and that clients making 
use of cheque accounts were still scarce, the proportion 
of the public’s deposits in each bank was small by com- 
parison with British practice. In fact, the practice still 
prevailed before the war of giving banks notice of with- 
drawal of sums over ordinary requirements, for instance, 
of £5,000, or more. 

In pre-war days the banks in Belgium mostly all 
prospered on this hybrid conception of banking. Cases 
where banks failed have been few and far between, 
attributable generally to exceptional reasons, such as the 
1900 wool crisis for Verviers or to default of managing 
directors in a few other instances. 

The bases of the colonial enterprises were laid in 
those days with such infinite caution at first that King 
Leopold had to apply outside his banks to business 
men in Antwerp for the £80,000 loan which started the 
rubber and ivory trade in the Congo, which became of 
such importance to the Antwerp market. These begin- 
nings were followed by further developments in the 
Congo, and by rubber plantations in the Malay States 
and Dutch East Indies, and by ventures in China in 
which the banks joined. The Argentine Republic also 
attracted much notice, as the grain, wool and hide trades 
have for many years played an important part in the 
Antwerp market. These developments led to extensive 
borrowings in the home markets for mortgage and other 
business in that country. 

If the high rates of interest paid by the banks on 
deposits and the reasonable rates charged on overdrafts, 
left little profit over and above the increasing general 
expenses, the commissions earned on acceptances and 
on issues added considerable profits for the numerous 
shareholders on the modest capital subscribed by each 
of them. 

Post-war days altered this favourable position; lack 
of resources in Belgium and a continuously depreciating 
rate of exchange put a temporary end to all issues in the 
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country. Money for urgent needs had to be borrowed 
abroad, or extensions deferred until after stabilization 
was finally achieved. Banks had to remain more liquid 
than of old. They were faced by continual withdrawals 
from their clients whose requirements were spasmodic. 
Their chief profits accrued out of margins on the bank’s 
exchange transactions, or out of the revaluation of their 
foreign balances or their reserves. Some of their other 
assets dwindled in proportion as the franc fell. Old 
practices had to be discarded in relation to the increase 
of their day-to-day deposits. More than ever the banks 
had to be liquid, as their customers looked for oppor- 
tunity to invest their funds and so avoid depreciation 
of the franc. 

During these days the majority of banks made some 
addition to their capital, often with foreign assistance. 
The demand for additional banking facilities, consequent 
upon the expansion of business, was, however, mainly 
met by the establishment of new banks rather than by 
the enlargement of existing institutions. Many of the 
so-called banks founded at this time were in reality 
small finance houses, of mushroom growth, whose sole 
function was to earn a rich, though precarious, harvest 
for their owners through the marketing of shares. It 
was noticeable that it was only the larger institutions 
that could give full and proper attention to all the 
details of placing new capital issues. 

The present crisis has shown the old system of mixed 
banking to have been more beneficial than either the 
exclusive deposit banking system, or the exclusive new 
issue business. Amongst the mixed institutions, the 
Société Générale de Belgique stands out alone and far 
above the average, showing conclusively the assistance 
a well-equipped and technically managed institution 
can render the country. Its shareholders no doubt 
appreciate the wisdom of this bank’s policy and of its 
satellites, the numerous affiliated provincial banks. Others, 
run on similar lines, have had a corresponding success. 
Those which have given preference to exclusive deposit 
banking find a great difficulty in increasing the volume 
of their trade and their deposits, as many a client has 
left them for the more pushing and, to the client more 
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efficient, institutions. On the other hand, those who 
made it their trade to specialize in issues only, and who 
did not see the danger signs in time, are finding the 
ground washed away under their feet, and many in this 
category, who overstrained their resources, will have 
to go to the wall or look for amalgamation. 

In general, banks have not expanded their capital 
in proportion to the reduction in value of the franc nor 
to the increase in value of commodities during the years 
of boom. Newcomers have added their help, and amongst 
these, the British and American banks are paramount. 
Their vast resources and their methods have been most 
helpful to legitimate trade, and, as such, have proved 
a boon to the country. 

BELGIAN BANK STATEMENTS. 


(o00’s omitted.) 
To 31st December 1929. 





| 
Sub- | Port- Divi- 





scribed folio dends 
—_ Capital Stocks | Deposits. on 
and and Paid-up 
Reserves. | Shares. Capital. 
Per 
Frs. Frs. Frs. cent. 
Société Générale de ‘ingiaall -+ | 2,038,000 | 1,283,237 | 3,996,403] 16°65 
Banque de Bruxelles .. -+ | 1,475,765 | 1,225,395 | 2,048,044] 20°17 
Banque d’Anvers ‘ es 200,000} 164,904| 771,210] 44:91 
Banque de Flandre & de Gand oe 106,800 81,102] 357,108} 41-48 
Banque Générale de Liége & de Huy 87,000 40,783| 510,214] 42°74 
Banque Centrale Anversoise. 175,626 98,968] 406,437} 18-95 
Banque Liégeoise & Crédit Général 
Liégeois Réunis_.. P 109,000] 106,601] 410,472 19°15 
Banque Générale Belge 425,312 64,063| 991,075] 27°05 
Caisse Générale Reports & Dépots. 405,000 39,769 | 1,252,025] 13°93 
Crédit Général de Belgique .. 247,000] 167,103 60,530{ 14°02 


Alg. Bankv. en Volksb. van Leuven 230,629| 149,250] 249,323] 14°88 
Crédit Anversois 223,500] 211,233] 608,064 12°92 


Banque des Colonies .. Ks 108,269 92,878] 136,315] 16°31 
Banque de Crédit Commercial ws 91,000 41,957| 383,634] 18-16 
Banque de Commerce aa si 78,500 55,314| 366,487} 22-10 
Banque Industrielle Belge .. id 751357 39,743 75,500} 12°84 
Banque Lambert én os 55,6010 56,267 157,781 18-92 
Bank voor Oost Vlaanderen. a 51,943 EE,377 87,223} 16°43 
Banque de l’Est de la Belgique os 50,000 14,812 22,219 7°35 
Banque Josse Allard . “s 49,415| 101,123] 277,725| 56°64 
Banque Centrale de Liége a - 42,340 27,700} 142,140] 26-61 
Banque Belge du Travail 4 Gand .. 42,000 56,134| 198,345] 34°70 


I append a table showing the capital of the foremost 
Belgian banks, their reserves and dividends paid to 





Société Générale de Belgique 


HE Société Générale de Belgique, established in 1822, is the oldest 
and most important bank in Belgium. On December 31, 1929, 
its capital and reserves amounted to 2,055,000,000 francs. 


The Société Générale de Belgique is a combination of a commercial 
bank and a “ banque d’affaires.’’ As a commercial bank, it accepts 
deposits which it employs in short-term operations, (discounts, advances, 
&c.) and it transacts every kind of banking business. On the other 
hand, as a “ banque d'affaires,” it invests capital in enterprises with a 
great variety of activity, which it controls and in whose administration 
it participates. 

It has created in Belgium 16 local banks whose 400 agencies are 
spread over the whole of Belgium. The Société Générale de Belgique 
possesses a controlling interest in these banks, whose total capital resources 
exceed 500,000,000 francs, while the deposits they hold attain 6 milliard 
francs. 

For its external activities, the Société Générale de Belgique possesses 
two affiliated banks: the Banque Belge pour ]’Etranger (capital and 
reserves 330,000,000 francs) which has branches in London, Paris, New 
York and in China, and is represented in Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Roumania, Hungary, Egypt and in Spain and 
Morocco by allied independent banks most of which are of leading im- 
portance in their respective countries; and the Banque Italo-Belge (capital 
and reserves 200,000,000 francs) established in Antwerp, Paris and London, 
whose agencies operate in the leading cities of South America (Brazil, 
Argentina, Chile and Uruguay). 

The Société Générale de Belgique works in the Colony of the Belgian 
Congo through the intermediary of two other affiliated banks: the 
Banque du Congo Belge and the Banque Commerciale du Congo. The 
Société Générale de Belgique played a very important part in the 
development of that Colony. It gave particularly strong support to 
enterprises endeavouring to develop the resources of the Colony. Thus, 
it has established the Chemin de fer du Bas-Congo au Katanga which 
constructed and managed the Chemin de fer du Katanga (800 
Klm.) as well as the first part of the line which is to connect 
the Katanga with the port of Matadi on the Atlantic; this company 
is working at present upon establishing connection between the Benguella 
Railway and the Chemins de fer du Katanga. 


The Société Générale de Belgique controls also the important 
company L’Union Miniére du Haut-Katanga, which has become 
one of the largest producers of copper (annual output 130,000 
metric tons of copper) and the Société Internationale Forestiére et 
Miniére du Congo, which is engaged especially in the extraction of 
diamonds (over 300,000 carats per annum) and in the prospecting of 
several mining concessions for its own account and for account of other 
companies. 


SL 
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December 31, 1929. Handsome figures were added to 
reserves on the balance sheets published during 1930. 

It appears likely that the coming balance sheets will 
show reductions in the dividends, as the profits on 
interest account have been smaller and are not sufficient 
to maintain the 1930 rates, other sources, such as ex- 
change and commissions, having temporarily run dry. 

This does not modify the soundness of the institutions 
nor affect their future. 

According to the Bulletin of the Banque Nationale 
de Belgique of September 25, 1930, summarizing the 
activity of principal banks in Belgium (excluding Banque 
Nationale de Belgique and branches of foreign banks), 


the results are as follows :— 000’s omitted. 
Frs, 

Capital of 90 institutions: paidup .. wi ‘a ‘ 4,352,126 

subscribed, uncalled i aa a 757,824 


reserves .. wis re me oo 3499549 


8,583,099 
Liabilities : depositors: on call .. a a .. 22,198,849 
with notice ea ne “ 8,238,836 

—mae =A 


39,020,784 
profits declared (average 20-94 per cent. on 
paid up capital) .. ea os ss 911,349 





Irs. 39,932,133 


Assets : cash Pe ie an oa 4,000,952 
bills in hand .. es Ei 6,910,309 
—_———_— — 10,977,201 
debtors .. is mr cE és .. 18,401,011 
uncalled capital subscribed .. 757,824 
stocks and shares ae bs 5,950,340 
advances rr cs me 3:339,047 
buildings ia ai or 440,044 


—_————_ 10, 493, 861 





Frs. 39,932,133 





Belgian Banks Since the War 
By B. S. Chlepner 


(Professor of the University of Brussels.) 

HE banking system of Belgium differs considerably 

from the British system. While in Great Britain 
the commercial banks confine themselves to bank- 

ing operations in the narrow sense of the term (advances, 
discounts, etc.), while more general financial business is 
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Société Générale de Belgique 


Limited Company, established in Brussels by 
Royal Decree of August 28, 1822. 


Montagne-du-Parc, 3— Rue Royale, 38 — Rue Ravenstein 
BRUSSELS. 


Telegraphic Address: ** Générale ’’ Bruxelles. 


CAPITAL - - - = = fr. 1,000,000,000 
RESERVES  - - = = = = »»  1,078,000,000 








TOTAL - - . - - »  2,078,000,000 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 

MM. Jean JADOT, Gouverneur, MM. Charles FABRI, Directeur, 
Emile FRANCQUI, Vice-Gouverneur, Alexandre GALOPIN, Directeur, 
Jules BAGAGE, Directeur-Trésorier, Henry LE BQ@EUF, Directeur, 
Gaston BLAISE, Directeur, Adolphe STOCLET, Directeur, 
Auguste CALLENS, Directeur, Georges THEUNIS, Directeur, 
Bon. Edm. CARTON bE WIART, Directeur, Firmin VAN BREE, Directeur, 
Félicien CATTIER, Directeur, Edouard DE BRABANDER, 
Willy p—E MUNCK, Directeur, Directr, honor. 


BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS : 


MM. Baron C. GOFFINET, MM. Bon. Adrien de MONTPELLIER. 
Prince Jean de MERODE, Baron A. d’HUART, 
Edmond SOLVAY, Baron de TRANNOY, 
G. H. ADAN, G. MULLIE. 


Léon ELIAT, 
Secretary: M. C. LEPECHE. 


ALL BANKING OPERATIONS. 


The services of the SoctkTE GENERALE DE BELGIQUE are assured 
in the provinces by tts affiliates and agencies in over 
375 towns and important places of the country. 


Correspondents in every important town in the world 
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undertaken by special institutions, in Belgium the 
majority of banks represent a combined type. This 
type is often referred to in England as the German 
banking system, but in reality it could be more appro- 
priately called ‘‘ continental system ’”’ or even “ Belgian 
system,’’ because the methods that characterize it 
developed in Belgium earlier than elsewhere. 

For a long time past, Belgian banks have maintained 
close relations with industries, by means of participations 
and by being represented on the boards of enterprises. 
This method may appear to be rather risky to English 
readers, but it should be remembered that in proportion 
to their liabilities Belgian banks have a larger capital 
than British banks. Moreover, their relations with the 
central bank are also different from those of British banks. 
They frequently rediscount part of their bill holdings 
with the central bank, and the possibility of doing so 
is a valuable safeguard in times of crisis. 

Before the war, the Belgian banking organization 
consisted mainly of small independent units. The 
Brussels banks had no branches in the provinces, nor 
close relations with provincial banks, and the Société 
Générale was the only bank which headed a group of 
affiliated banks situated in important provincial centres. 
Our banking system consisted thus of one or two 
important banks, a few medium sized banks, and a 
number of small banks. 

The war and its consequences had profound reper- 
cussions on our banking organization. After the armistice, 
the reconstruction of destroyed or damaged plants, and 
the necessity of rationalization or expansion, resulted in 
a substantial increase of bank advances to industry. 
At the same time, the depreciation of the franc diverted 
funds from fixed interest bearing securities to industrial 
shares. A number of new companies were promoted, 
and the capital of the existing ones was increased. This 
movement became accentuated after the stabilization, 
as a result of the repatriation of Belgian capital and 
the influx of foreign capital. In this movement the 
banks played a prominent part, in participating in the 
creation of most of the new enterprises and in strengthen- 
ing their links with industries. Thus, the industrial 
character of Belgian banking has become accentuated. 
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Banque Belge pour l’Etranger, 
S.A. 


Affiliated with the Société Générale de Belgique. 


66, Rue des Colonies, Brussels. 


HE Banque Belge pour l’Etranger occupies in the financial 
world an important position of a special nature. Together 
with the Banque Italo-Belge, it is the only Belgian bank 

which possesses branches and affiliated banks abroad. It was 
established on March 5, 1902, under the name of Banque Sino- 
Belge; its creation served the purpose of providing assistance 
to Belgian commerce and industry by facilitating the export 
of national products through finding markets and financing 
trade. Its first field of activity was China where it opened 
successively three branches. In 1913, the extension of its 
activities in other countries induced its management to change 
its name to that of the BANQUE BELGE POUR L’ETRANGER, and 
the SOCIETE GENERALE DE BELGIQUE, owing to the considerable 
interest it has taken in its capital and management, authorized 
it to add to its name “ Affiliated with the SOCIETE GENERALE 
DE BELGIQUE.” 


The steady development of its affairs necessitated several 
increases of its capital which was raised on several occasions 
from the modest sum of 1,000,000 francs at the beginning to 
200,000,000 francs in 1927. The reserves have been increased 
in a similar proportion, rising from 5,797,000 francs in 1918 to 
130,000,000 francs 1n 1930. 


Since the war, it has participated in the creation of several 
foreign banks which have become its affiliated institutions, 
while it has taken important participations in other banks, which 
has enabled it to represent Belgian interests in the leading 
European countries, such as AUSTRIA, ITALY, HUNGARY, CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA, YUGOSLAVIA, ROUMANIA, BULGARIA, POLAND, SPAIN, 
and also MOROCCO and EGYPT. 


By means of its own branches established in Paris, London, 
New York, Shanghai, Peiping, Tientsin and Hankow, and 
its correspondents with whom it maintains close relations, its 
activity covers the whole world. 
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The following figures represent the combined balance 
sheets of the leading banks :— 


End of 
1913 1920 1926 1929 
Number of banks <i sas 67 42 94 90 
ASSETS (millions of francs) 
Cash... soe sa we 172 1,232 2,037 4,007 
Discounts al a rae 778 1,327 3,507 6,910 
Securities ca abs des 717 2,845 4,034 5,950 
Advances oa se a 1,286 4,482 9,992 18,461 
Premises and other accounts... 849 827 1,552 3,780 








3,802 10,713 21,182 39,174 


LIABILITIES 


Capital paid up es ai 496 948 1,685 4,352 
Reserve fund ... aa _ 23! 440 1,082 3,473 
Current, deposit and _ other 

accounts ey vy ies 3,009 9,183 17,974 30,438 
Net profits of the year ne 62 142 441 gII 





3,802 10,713 21,182 39,174 


When comparing these figures, it is necessary to bear 
in mind the difference in the value of the franc at various 
periods. It was after the stabilization in 1926 that the 
capital and reserves of the banks underwent a considerable 
increase, and there was also a substantial expansion in 
advances, though discounts grew to a less extent. 
Securities include both Government bonds and other 
fixed interest bearing securities, as well as shares. In 
1913 they consisted mainly of industrial shares, in 1920 
mainly of Government bonds, while in 1929 the amount 
of Government bonds included was negligible. Their 
variable dividend shares are mainly in industrial enter- 
prises, affiliated banks, and financial trusts. 

Since the war there has been a remarkable increase 
in the number of financial organizations and, at the 
same time, there has been a strong tendency for existing 
institutions to join forces. Thus small and medium- 
sized banks have been steadily absorbed by the leading 
Brussels banks, while the leading provincial banks 
have grown in size in their respective districts. More- 
over, close relations have been established between 
the banks of Brussels and those in the provinces, 
mainly through the former having acquired partici- 
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Crédit Anversois 


‘_ Crédit Anversois was established in Antwerp on February 21, 1808, 
with a capital of 12,000,000 francs. After repeated modifications, its capital 

was raised on June 24, 1929, to 150,000,000 francs, consisting of 300,000 
shares of 500 francs. The reserves attain at present 76,000,000 francs, equivalent 
to more than half of the share capital. 


The scope of the institution embraces every kind of financial, commercial, 
industrial and agricultural transaction, and more especially every kind of banking 
business. Being a deposit bank, admirably served by a considerable system of 
branches and agencies (at present 175), the Crédit Anversois has always 
given to commercial operations a predominant position. Nevertheless, in 
pursuance of the general policy of the leading Belgian banks, it has taken 
an active interest for some time past in the leading industrial enterprises of the 
country and its Colony, by taking a controlling participation in certain well-selected 
enterprises. 


It is necessary to point out, however, that, in following this new policy, 
the management of the Crédit Anversois has borne in mind the leading principle 
of maintaining the funds confided to the institution in an essentially liquid form. 
Thus, in all its balance sheets, the total of its creditor accounts shown among 
its liabilities, is off-set by assets which can be realized immediately and by 
claims which can be mobilized at any time; the amount immobilized in financial 
participations remains well below that of the capital and the reserves. This 
careful policy is of a nature to inspire depositors with the greatest possible 
confidence, which is further reinforced by the fact that the bank publishes monthly 
returns of its assets and liabilities. 


The immobilized assets also deserve attention. The 26,000,000 francs 
represented by this item include 121 real properties, situated in all the leading 
cities of the country where the bank’s offices, branches and agencies are established. 
The surface area of the properties is 58,894 square metres. Four of these 
properties are situated in Antwerp, where they cover a surface area of 3,161 square 
metres and fifteen in Brussels of a surface area of 6,247 square metres, 


The distribution of these buildings, their situation and their modern 
construction is such as to give them a value well in excess of the figure they 
represent in the balance sheet. For this reason, they constitute a first-rate 
guarantee to the shareholder and even more for the depositor. The furniture 
and fittings, safes distributed throughout the branches (to the number of 
36,000), calculating machines, &c., are entirely written off. 


The following table shows the result of the last eleven business years (in 
thousands of francs). 


Veer Net | Reserves and Dividends. Dividends 
$ | Profits. | Amortization. per Cent. 
| 
1919 6,076 | 3,787 2,153 | 
1920 7,040 3,042 3,352 s 
192I | 5,712 2,226 3,415 PS) 
1922 5,025 2,000 3,492 5 
1923 7,038 3,000 3,833 83 
1924 8,019 3,922 3,972 84 
1925 5,709 4395 4,274 7 
1926 10,030 4,000 5,341 II 
1927 11,533 5,433 6,024 If 
1925 19,057 6,014 11,000 IL 
1929 19,390 6,898 11,000 II 


These figures require no comment. They duly indicate the sound situation of 
one of the leading banks of Belgium. 
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pations in the latter. This evolution has resulted in 
the formation of several banking groups. The most 
important is that of the Société Générale, while next in 
importance is that of the Banque de Bruxelles. Both 
institutions control a group of provincial banks which 
are represented in about 400 towns and villages. The 
group of the Algemeene Bankvereeniging, controlled by 
the Boerenbond (alliance of farmers) is represented 
especially in the Flemish districts of the country. There 
is also the Socialist bank, the Banque Belge du Travail, 
but this is only of limited extent or influence. 

There have been also a few fusions among important 
banks, such as the absorption of the Banque d’Outremer 
by the Société Générale in 1928. The former was a 
“banque d'affaires,’ with important connections abroad 
and in the Congo. Another significant change in 1928 
was the acquisition of the Crédit Général Liégeois by the 
Banque de Bruxelles. Other fusions were those of the 
Banque de Reports and the Banque de I’Union Anvers- 
oise with the Banque d’Anvers; and the fusion between 
the Banque de Gand and the Banque de Flandre. Both 
Banque d’Anvers and Banque de Gand belong to the 
group of the Société Générale. Inside the group of the 
Banque de Bruxelles, comes the fusion between the 
Banque de Louvain and the Banque de Malines. There 
were also several fusions in the group of the Algemeene 
Bankvereeniging, including the absorption by that bank 
of the Banque Populaire de Louvain. 

Before the war, Belgian banking was only inadequately 
represented abroad, and the greater part of Belgium’s 
foreign trade was financed through the intermediary of 
foreign banks. In 1913, the Banque Belge pour Il’ Etranger 
had three branches in China, two in Egypt and one in 
London. The Banque Italo-Belge had four branches in 
South America, while the Banque du Congo Belge had 
five branches. Since the war, the expansion of Belgian 
banking abroad has made some progress. Thus the 
Banque Belge pour l’Etranger created an agency in 
New York. It also increased the number of its agencies 
in Egypt, and it established itself in Roumania and 
Turkey. The Banque Italo-Belge increased the number 
of its South American branches to eight. In Bulgaria, 
the Banque Belge pour |’Etranger participated in the 
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Banque d’Anvers 


Société Anonyme. 
48, Place de Meir, ANTWERP. 





The Banque d’Anvers was founded in 1827, as an agency of the Société 
Générale de Belgique, Brussels, and transformed into an independent limited 
company in 1870. 

The bank absorbed the Banque de l'Union Anversoise, in 1919, and the 
Crédit Mobilier de Belgique, in 1924. 

The initial capital of Frs. 10,000,000 (1870) was increased to Frs, 20,000,000 
| in 1872, to Frs. 25,000,000 in 1912, to Frs. 35,000,000 in 1919, to Frs. 80,000,000 
in 1924, and finally to Frs. 100,000,000 in 1928. 

The reserves, up to 31st December 1930, are Frs. 110,000,000. 

The dividend for the last three years was 25 per cent. 

Since the year of its inception, more than one hundred years ago, the 
history of the Banque d’Anvers was closely connected with the economical 
development of the city of Antwerp. 

The bank transacts all kinds of commercial banking and exchange business 
and has correspondents in all parts of the world, 





Banque Italo- Belge 


Head Office: 48, Place de Meir, ANTWERP. 





Founded in 1911 as the Banque Brésilienne Italo-Belge under the patronage 
of the Société Générale de Belgique, the Banque d’Anvers and the Credito 
Italiano, in 1914 the name was changed as above. 

Parp Up Capita which was originally Frs. 20,000,000, has _ been 
successively increased as follows : 

In 1913 to Frs. 25,000,000 ; 

In 1919 ,, ,, 50,000,000; 

In 1927 ,,  ,, 100,000,000. 
RESERVES and profit brought forward, up to June 1930: Frs. 104,961,465. 
DIVIDEND maintained for the last three years at 12 per cent. 


BRANCHES: ENGLAND: London, 100, Old Broad Street, E.C, 2. 
FRANCE : Paris, 12, rue Volney. 
ARGENTINA: Buenos Aires. 
BRAZIL : Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Santos, Campinas. 
URuGuay : Montevideo. 


Activity specially concentrated in the European and South American 
places where branches are established. 

Agents of the CREDITO ITALIANO in South America. 

Correspondents of the REGIo Tesoro ITALIANO and the BANQUE NATIONALE 
DE BELGIQUE. 








Crédit Foncier et Immobilier Sud-Américain 
Société Anonyme, ANVERS 


TELEGRAMS: ° CREFONCIER TELEPHONE: 298-80 


FoNcCIER Sup-AMERICAIN and the CREDIT IMMOBILIER SuD- 
AMERICAIN, both Belgian companies established in Antwerp in 
1903 and rgi1 respectively, with branches in Buenos Aires, for the 


purpose of lending moneys in all countries but chiefly in the Argentine 
Republic, against the security of first mortgages on properties. 


y | HIS Company was formed by the amalgamation of the CREDIT 


Accessorily the companies were entitled to hold property upon 


foreclosure or by purchase. 


The elder company started on an initial capital of Frs. 2,500,000 
(£100,000) and its loans were granted principally on rural property under 


exploitation. 

The second company specialized in loans on urban houses of the 
working classes, redeemable by monthly instalments. The capital of 
the latter company was originally Frs. 5,000,000 (£200,000). 

The management of both companies, both in Antwerp and in Buenos 
Aires, was run at the same addresses, the directors and the Local Board 
in Buenos Aires including several members in common. 

The working of both concerns was very prosperous and various 
increases of capital and the nominal valorization of assets, owing to 
the depreciation of the Belgian franc, allowed both companies to take 
advantage of the Belgian companies law of July 26, 1027, to amal- 
gamate into the present company, the assets and liabilities of both 
concerns showing a conservative surplus of Frs. 353,700,000, plus 
Frs. 24,475,448.27 reserves. 

Simultaneously the capital was raised to Frs. 375 millions (approxi- 
mately £2,142,857) by subscription, at a premium of 20 per cent., of 
Frs, 21,300,000 shares. 

The company took charge of the Crédit Immobilier Sud-Américain’s 
issue of pesos 3,000,000 7 per cent. debentures issued in Buenos Aires, 
which originally held a lien on the former company’s Argentine assets, 
but which now form an ordinary charge on the company. 

In addition about £450,000 of obligations (debentures without lien) 
were issued by the Buenos Aires branch, in pesos and in belgas, during 
1930. 

The results of the last ten years show the company’s prosperity, 
though the results for 1930 were smaller by Frs. 4,000,000, owing to the 
difference in exchange on the collections in the Argentine Republic. 
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establishment of the Banque Franco-Belge de Bulgarie, 
which has become the Banque Franco-Belge et Balkanique. 
It has ceded its Roumanian branch to the Banque Com- 
merciale Roumaine, and has taken an important partici- 
pation in that bank. Its Egyptian branches were con- 
verted into the Banque Belge et Internationale en 
“gypte, controlled by an international banking group in 
which Belgian elements predominated. It also ceded its 
Constantinople branch to the Banque Frangaise des pays 
d’Orient. These changes are the consequence of the 
vrowth of economic nationalism in most countries, as a 
result of which a foreign bank often encounters obstacles 
which can be avoided through the establishment of a 
local company under the law of the country concerned. 

Since the war, the leading Belgian banks have 
acquired participations in the old banks of Austria, 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Spain, etc. Their links 
with foreign banks have thus increased in number. The 
connection established consists in many cases merely in a 
participation in a leading local bank, without any 
influence upon its management. 


CREDIT FONCIER & IMMOBILIER SUD-AMERICAIN —cont. 


RESULTS OF THE LAST TEN YEARS. 











* 


in Belgian Francs. 
Approximate exchange Francs to £: 1921: 47; 1922: 54; 1923: 85; 
1924: 95; 1925: 103; 1926: 165; Thereafter 175. 





Capital Mortgages " 
I = RD = Profits 
and Reserves. In Gold Francs 
Years. Crédit | Crédit Crédit Crédit Crédit Crédit 
Foncier Immobilier Foncier Immobilier Foncier Immobilier 
Sud- | Sud- Sud- Sud- Sud- Sud- 
Américain | Américain | Américain | Américain | Américain | Américain 
1920-21 28,411,448 | 10,469,024 49,002,940 3,510,781 9,041,329 1,000, 323 
1921-22 28,411,448 | 10,507,680 | 42,662,225 3,291,603 9,484,700 761,127 
1922-23 28,411,448 | 10,545,343 40,321,094 3,860,201 || 8,302,654 753,250 
1923-24 28,411,448 | 10,815,118 | 38,496,360 6,809,932 || 7,566,113 1,395,498 
1924-25 28,411,448 | 10,907,325 | 46,429,305 6,611,208 || 8,482,288 1,844,130 
25-26 28,411,448 | 11,048,965 | 53,548,423 7,773,829 14,964,445 2,832,800 
1920-27 33,375,448 | 11,317,287 | 49,802,884 9,403,049 || 27,080,958 5,306,452 
1g27—25 33,375,448 11,900,000 | 51,709,508 | 12,017,086 27,382,905 5,018,520 
1928-29 33,375,448 | I1,900,000 | 61,425,064 | 14,720,731 28,982,193 | 5,020,899 
Crédit Foncier & Crédit Foncier & Crédit Foncier & 
Immobilier Immobilier Immobilier 
Sud-Américain. Sud-Américain. Sud-Américain. 
1929-30 495,235,071 472,389,823* 30,004,457 
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The Midland Bank Headquarters 
By Professor C. H. Reilly 


HE largest of the great British banks has now 
completed, except for the two ends of its Poultry 
fagade, its new head office building in the City of 
London running through from Poultry to Princes Street. 
I suppose it ranks among the biggest banking buildings 
in the Empire, if not in the world. With its three base- 
ments, it is two hundred feet high fromm foundations to 
the peak of the dome, and it has a banking hall which, 
when completed, will be nearly an acre in extent. 
Seventeen hundred persons can work within its walls 
and better still, from enquiries I have made from heads of 
departments and others, it is an extraordinarily satis- 
factory machine, saving labour, time and money in every 
direction. These are the acid tests of its architecture 
using that term in its broadest sense and on this its 
architects, Sir Edwin Lutyens and Messrs. Gotch and 
Saunders, are to be heartily congratulated. For the 
soundness of its complicated structure, built during 
five years, in three sections, while the activities of the 
bank were continuously maintained, both Mr. Laurence 
Gotch and the contractors, Messrs. Holland & Hannen 
and Cubitts, share the credit. As, however, the construc- 
tion has been dealt with by me in previous articles in 
THE BANKER (January, 1928 and Febru: iry, 1929) one 
is free to-day to view and enjoy the completed building 
in the narrower sense of its architectural expression. 

The first thing which strikes one as one walks slowly 
through the great banking hall with its array of 
magnificent green columns and pilasters in verdite— 
that brilliant stone found in Northern Rhodesia in small 
pieces and put together like malachite, which it rivals in 
intensity of colour—is the way in which the architects, 
out of a typically irregular [English town site, have 
produced order and even grandeur but without that 
overpowering temple-like magnificence which is so striking 
a feature of the great American banks. Indeed, there is 
something very English and, to English eyes, very 
charming about the dignity of this great interior c ombined 
with its obvious efficiency. There is richness, indeed, but 
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without excess of ornament, nobility without any trace 
of swagger. 

The formality and, indeed, unity of plan which the 
architects have obtained out of this strangely shaped 
site and which is necessary for internal dignity have 
largely been gained by two clever_devices. The first is 





THE MAIN, ENTRANCE, POULTRY 


the placing of a central object to be seen straight ahead 
of one by whichever of the two main doors one enters 
the building. In this case, it is a great white marble 
bowl five feet high with its mouldings steadied by four 
pedestals of green verdite and it serves here the additional 
purpose of lighting the corridor below. It is, therefore, 
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really the balustrade to a lighting well but in itself a 
very striking and beautiful thing. One realizes at once 
that the dark green columns rising above the counters in 
every direction are symmetrically grouped round this 
centre piece. Take it away and one would not be able to 
read the scheme without some difficulty, for the eye 
would lose itself in the vistas and against the necessarily 
irregular boundaries which the site imposes on the hall. 
The second clever contrivance, which amounts almost to 
a stroke of genius, is the way by which the limb of the 





THE BANKING HALL FROM THE TOP OF THE STATRCASE LEADING 
TO THE SAFE DEPOSII 


hall leading to the Princes Street entrance has been 
given the appearance of possessing a half-octagonal end 
where it joins the main hall. This end again frames the 
view as you enter from Princes Street, giving to this 
portion of the hall an architectural shape but allowing 
the eye to travel through to the great marble bowl. One 
is conscious therefore of a great hall beyond, but is not 
distracted by the irregular forest of columns it necessarily 
presents from this point. The fine shapes brought about 
in this way in the two main sections of the ground floor 
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are, of course, emphasized by the counters with their 
level railings and by the floor and ceiling patterns. The 
floor pattern of black and white squares is, perhaps, a 
little too pronounced and too monotonous over so vast 
an area, but that I gather is not the fault, if it is a fault, 
of the architects. 

The order of the great square columns which appear 
everywhere, and are the main feature of the interior— 
the green verdite sparkling and looking magnificent on 
a sunny day but rather dull and heavy on a dull one 





A VIEW OF THE BANKING HALL FROM PRINCES STREET ENTRANCE 


is, of course, Corinthian, but the Corinthian feeling has 
wisely been much suppressed in the frieze and cornice 
and, indeed, in the rest of the architecture. The great 
cove round the skylight is perfectly plain, and so are all 
the ceilings and most of the beams. It is this suppression 
of the usual detail of the order which I think gives these 
halls their fine and almost puritanical restraint. We 
know the Corinthian order is a rich order, we realize 
verdite is a magnificent material which only a large bank 
could use in such quantities, but we realize too that the 
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bank is using both in a straightforward business-like 
way and without any fuss. Indeed, there is an austerity 
about these vast halls which many a smaller bank might 
copy with advantage, and to my thinking, they furnish 
between them the finest architectural expression which 
has vet been given to a banking interior in this country. 





INTERIOR OF MAIN ENTRANCE, POULTRY 


The simplicity and big scale of the main parts have, too, 
allowed the architects in certain places, such as the main 
doors, to indulge themselves in the pleasure of a little 
free designing which has all the more charm because of its 
contrast to surrounding simplicity. 
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The staircase to the safe deposit, which is a fine piece 
of clean design in white statuary marble with green 
inlay, takes one down to the first basement but without 
any feeling that one is descending to a basement. Who- 
ever descended to a basement down a broad and noble 
marble stair, and whoever found a basement not only 





STAIRCASE LEADING TO THE SAFE DEPOSI 


lined with Roman Travertine but possessing solid 
Travertine columns? No doubt, this is excellent, 
psychologically. The public are to be tempted down 
here to deposit their valuables and they feel at the same 
time they are in a strong but pleasant place. Travertine, 
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MECHANISATION 


Factors that affect results 
INVESTIGATION 


Mechanisation is revolutionary. To be fully successful it 
requires a thorough survey of the whole field of accounting 
operations. With very wide experience behind it, the 
Burroughs organisation is qualified to co-operate in this 
necessary preliminary work, and is prepared to do so with- 
out obligation of any kind. 


EQUIPMENT 


Each stage in the accounting routine presents its own 
particular problems. With over 100 different styles from 
which to select, Burroughs can advise as to the most efficient 
method for each operation. When the volume of each class 
of work is relatively small, a single machine—such as 
Burroughs Typewriter Accounting Machine—can be used 
for all Accounting records. 


APPLICATION 

Careful planning beforehand is essential to ensure that the 
scope of mechanisation will cover every phase of the work. 
Every form of Bank Accounting record is now being 
produced more quickly, accurately and economically with 
one or other of the numerous Burroughs styles. 


INSTALLATION 

Fully trained, competent operators, and smooth, rapid change 
over from pen-and-ink methods are essential. Burroughs 
can give complete co-operation in each respect. The sim- 
plicity of the machines, the experience of the Burroughs 
organisation, and the extent of the Burroughs staff, both for 
installations and the training of operators, will ensure im- 
mediate success. 


OPERATION 


Prompt and reliable mechanical service must be available— 
no matter where the installation is located. Burroughs offers 
the most complete organisation of its kind in the country. 


Ww 9 . 
DUuUrroug S Write or telephone the Burroughs Bank Department for 


full information or a discussion—without obligation. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE LIMITED 


Chesham House, 136, Regent St., London, W.|. 


Telephone: Regent 706l. 
EES ATES 2 A 
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with its broken surface, is exactly the stone to make plain 
walls interesting. Out of the central corridor so treated 
and approached by its marble stairs leads the safe 
deposit with its alarming steel door, like the breech of a 
great gun, and the private rooms where customers may 
examine the contents of their boxes. The actual safe 
deposit chamber when one has passed through the great 
door is a remarkable thing. It is an oblong apartment 
lined entirely from floor to ceiling with a vast series of 
small bright steel drawers. The effect is very delightful 





SAFE DEPOSIT CORRIDOR SHOWING LIGHT WELL, BOTTOM OF 
MARBLE STAIRCASE AND DOORS LEADING TO SOME OF THE 
INSPECTION ROOMS 
and extremely modern and direct, contrasting admirably 
with the warm grey of the Travertine outside. I can 
imagine this basement becoming one of the show places 
of the City. The only criticism I have to offer is that 
once again the floor pattern in black and white seems a 
little too insistent. Below are two further basements, 
one of strong rooms for the bank itself, and another half 
engineering appliances for heating, ventilating, etc., 
laid out with care and precision and giving the appearance 
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The pene Roo, Midland Bant N Head Office, Poultry, London, E.« 


WM. NICHOLSON & SON (LEEDS) LTD. 
MASTER BUILDERS (Established 1822) 


have executed for the 
NEW HEAD OFFICE BUILDING of the 





MIDLAND BANK, Poultry, London, E.C.2 


All the figured walnut joinery, including counter and screens with entrance 

lobby and doors, the framing of the Managers’ Rooms and in the Banking 

Hall, the walnut panelling and carving in the 70 ft. long Board Room, 
and the joinery for the Board Room lobby and corridors, etc. 


SPECIALISTS IN BANK FITTINGS. 


Registered Office: London Office: 
PROSPECT SAW MILLS, SHEAF ST., LEEDS 2 & 3 WARWICK LANE, E.C.4 
Telephone : LEEDS 20974 CITY 7699 


THE « EXCELLENCE” REINFORCED CONCRETE CO. 


(Branch of Wm. Nicholson & Son (Leeds) Ltd.) 
NEW DOCK, CHADWICK STREET, LEEDS. 3 Warwick Lane, London, E.C.4 
FIREPROOF CONCRETE FLOORS. 
Telephone: LEEDS 20974 CITY 2735 


DRY CONCRETE BLOCK STRONG ROOMS recommended for Banks 
and Insurance Offices and wherever Deeds are kept. 
PRICES AND DRAWINGS FREE ON APPLICATION, 
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of the engine rooms of some great liner, and half bank 
storage. Altogether, I am told, there is in this bank fully 
an acre of strong rooms. 

Above the banking hall are six storeys of which the 
first three are devoted to the supervision and clerical 
work connected with the two thousand one hundred 
branches the Midland Bank has scattered throughout 
the country. There are a series of large but admirably lit 
apartments grouped round the great lighting well which 
serves the banking hall below. I noticed they were very 
neatly and efficiently furnished with pressed steel furniture 
and dwarf partitions made by the Roneo Company, while 
the ceilings were lined with Cabot quilting, which 
successfully absorbs the sound of the typewriters and 
calculating machines. 

On the fourth floor are the mz inagerial departments 
which include the offices of the chairman, managing 
director, joint general managers, assistant general 
managers and other administrative officers. Several of 
these rooms are clothed in large simple wooden panels, 
which give comfort without the distraction of elaboration, 
and all are connected by a very delightful corridor which 
makes a complete circuit. This corridor is arched and 
vaulted, a cross vault rising at intervals to permit a 
simple pediment over each door. Here, again, as in the 
banking hall, there are none of those faults in taste due to 
over-emphasis and enthusiasm which, unfortunately, are 
so common today in commercial buildings in this country. 

The fifth floor may be said to be the directors’ 
department, for here are the great board room and various 
committee and other rooms for the use of members of 
the board. The board room is a noble oblong apartment 
with a lofty panelled dado, four marble fireplaces and a 
range of tall windows on one side and a great door on the 
other. Three fine glass chandeliers hang from the slightly 
curved ceiling. This and the walls above the high dado 
are at present plain but it is intended to hang the walls 
with tapestry. The board room has a fine vestibule, with 
white fluted columns, containing a model of the c completed 
building. 

The directors’ luncheon room is an apartment with 
black columns and windows and panels enriched with 
Grinling Gibbons type of carving, but all at present 
painted a greyish white. The columns support a ceiling 
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BANK EQUIPMENT IN STEEL 


“ Nothing to burn” is the best protection against fire. 





STEEL. DESKS, FILING CABINETS 
AND CHAIRS 
MIDLAND BANK, HEAD OFFICE, LONDON. 





MIDL AND BANK _ new Head Offices -  - POULTRY, E.C. 
Associated Architects, Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., and 
Ronse “— Furniture and L. M. Getch, FR-LB.A. 
sti : a 

. ee See ee ee Modern buildings are fireproof. The use of 
steel furniture and fittings completes the value 
UNIT STEEL PARTITIONS of fire-proof construction, eliminating risks of 
Make each room a fire-resisting unit. ——— and also economising space to the 
Assembled from standard sections. 


Easil re-arran ed itk y Write for interesting series of photos BIO1 of this and other 
y = without damage bank installations. Full — or estimates without any 
obligation. 


STEEL CABINETS 


min ye 0 ‘@ Art Metal Equipment Dept. : 
> ee N es 5-11 HOLBORN, © 
LTD. x1 
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in the form of a great central vault which was designed 
to house the famous painted ceiling from the Kent salon 
of Devonshire House, but unfortunately it was found 
impracticable to transfer it. This room seems at present a 
little too ornate without the colour treatment which it would 
no doubt have received to meet the Kent ceiling. It is, 
however, very cleverly planned, especially in the way the 
doors and windows at the four corners of the room are 
grouped with the columns. 

The directors’ smoking room is a pleasantly furnished 
club-like room again with black columns. Here the 


THE BOARD ROOM SHOWING WALNUT PANELLING AND CARVING 


white bookcases are relieved by the bright bindings of 
modern reference books, while the chairman’s two rooms 
are also pleasant apartments, quietly but solidly furnished. 

Above the directors’ rooms is a floor called the 
Welfare floor, where there are luncheon rooms, a smoking 
room, a committee room and changing rooms for the 
staff. The luncheon room is arranged on the cafeteria 
principle and an excellent meal can be obtained there at 
a low cost. The large kitchen is well arranged and 
ventilated. 





THE 


PORTLAND STONE 


FOR THE 
MIDLAND BANK NEW HEAD OFFICE 
(illustrated in this issue) 


was supplied and fixed complete by the masonry specialists, 


F. J. BARNES, LTD., PORTLAND 


London Office: 25 Nine Elms Lane, S.W.8 


Telephone: MACaulay 1479 


We also supplied the Stone for the refacing of Buckingham Palace, and 
have supplied Portland Stone for many of the most important 





buildings in London and the Provinces; specially chosen and specified 
by the most eminent architects. 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED. PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN 








“TURK® SYSTEM DRYING COMPANY, LTD. 


(Patent 
Contractors for DRYING ‘NEW ‘BUILDINGS, DAMP Telegrams 
I ‘D D Most, 1006. ROOMS, BASEMENTS, STRONGROOMS, Etc. “KILNS (PADD.) LONDON,’ 


Rezistered Offices: Bakerloo Chambers, 304, i Road, W.2. 


The “‘Turk”’ Drying System at work during the construction of the Safe Deposit 
of the New Midland Bank Headquarters. 
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Externally the building remains as it has been for 
the last two years with both the three end bays to the 
Poultry fagade unbuilt, owing to unexpired leases of the 
shops below. This means that the return flanks which 
will be so valuable a part of the composition in the 





A PORTION OF THE BOARD ROOM VESTIBULE SHOWING MODEL OF 
POULTRY FRONTAGE AS IT WILL APPEAR WHEN COMPLETED 


finished building do not yet exist and, therefore, cannot 
play their part. However, the building as it will be when 
finished is well known and can be seen in the model 
standing in the vestibule of the board room illustrated 
here. It is obvious the finished building will be one of 
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the most original and striking structures in the City, 
and, with its completion, a great work of architecture, 
engineering and surveying, will have come to an end. 
Everyone knows the difficulty of carrying through so 
great an undertaking in the heart of the City on a site 
hemmed in on all sides. To compare the quality of its 
architecture down to its most insignificant detail with 
that of its newer rivals one has only to walk into 
St. Mildred’s Court and see where it abuts on to its 
neighbours. But, after all, it is the resultant building, 
as an expression of the dignity of the bank and as a 
successful machine for its work, which is the main thing, 
and under both these heads there is no doubt it is an 
eminent success. 


LIST OF CONTRACTORS EMPLOYED ON THE NEW HEAD OFFICE, MIDLAND BANK 
LIMITED. 


Building Managers: HoLLAND AND HANNEN AND Cusitts, Lip, 
Builders : Messrs. RicE AND Son, Stockwell. 


DEMOLITION AND ExcavaTion—-B. Goodman & Co., Ltd 

BRICKWORK AND GENERAL JOINERY—Rice and Sons, Ltd. 

STEELWORK— Redpath, Brown & Co., Ltd. 

REINFORCED CONCRETE FLoorRS AND Rart—The British Reinforced Concrete Engineering Co., Ltd.; 
The Excellence Reinforced Concrete Co., Ltd 

Bricks—Middleton Fireclay Co., Ltd.; Eastwoods, Ltd.; The London Brick Co. 

WaTERPROOFING—Adamite & Co., Ltd.; R.1.W. Protective Products, Ltd. 

STONEWORK—F. J. Barnes, Ltd. 

StronGROoMS —The Chatwood Safe Co., Ltd 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION—Higgins and Griffiths, Ltd 

ELectricaL Firtincs—Metro-Vick Supplies; Osler and Faraday, Ltd.; Ingram and Kemp, Ltd.; General 
Electric Co., Ltd.; J. M. Doughty and Sons, Ltd 

Bor_ers—Ruston and Hornsby, Ltd 

HeatinG INsSTALLATION—C, A. Dunham & Co., Ltd.; Comyn, Ching & Co., Ltd. 

ARTESIAN WELLS AND WATER TREATMENT—Le Grand, Sutcliff and Gell, Ltd.; The Becco Engineering and 
Chemical Co., Ltd 

DRAINAGE AND SANITARY Work-—Stitson, White & Co., Ltd. 

Watnut, TEAK, Pine AND Oak PANELLING-——-Wm., Nicholson and Son, Ltd.; F. Tibbenham & Co 

Watnut COUNTER AND SCREENS—Wm., Nicholson and Son, Ltd. 

KITCHEN APPARATUS AND REFRIGERATING PLANT—Benham and Sons, Ltd.; J. and E. Hall. 

MARBLEWORK—H. T. Jenkins and Sons, Ltd.; Art Pavements and Decorations 

Srucwork —Diespeker & Co., Ltd.; J. Whitehead and Sons. 

Woop FLoorinc—Wm. Nicholson and Son, Ltd. 

PLASTERING—Geo. Jackson and Sons; Chas. Wheater. 

ORNAMENTAL MetaLwork—The Birmingham Guild; The Tudor Art Metal Co.; O’Brien, Thomas; 
Elsley & Co.; H. H. Martyn & Co. 

Meta, Winpows—Henrvy Hope and Sons. 

LANTERN LiGuts—Crittall Manufacturing Co., Ltd 

Locks anp Door FurniturE—Chas. Smith and Sons. 

DRAWERS AND SCREEN Locxs—Marley Bros. 

Fire FicutinG Apparatus—Automatic Sprinkler Co., Ltd. 

VENTILATING AND VACUUM CLEANING PLANtT—The Sturtevant Engineering Co., Ltd. 

PatntinG—The London Spray and Brush Painting Co., Ltd. 

Paints —Lewis Berger; Hoyle, Robsen and Barnett Co.; Jenson and Nicholson; Docker Bros. 

rrinc—Carter & Co.; Diespeker & Co., Ltd. 

Giass—Geo. Farmiloe; James Clark & Co., Ltd.; John Hall & Co.; Luxfer, Ltd.; T. and W. Ide; 
Alfred Goslett & Co. 

Lifts—Express Lift Co.; Medway Lift Co.; A. and P. Steven, Ltd 

LIGHTNING Conpuctors—J. W. Gray & Co. 

RusBer FLoorinc—loco Rubber Co., Ltd. 

STONE AND Woop Carvinc—H. H. Martyn & Co. 

Acoustic Qui_ttinG—-May Construction Co., Ltd. 

ASPHALTING—Val de Travers Asphalt Co., Ltd. 

Meta "ittincs—Roneo, Ltd.; Harris and Sheldon, Ltd 

FURNITURE GENERALLY—Jas. Shoolbred & Co.; Waring and Gillow; B. Cohen and Sons; F. Tibbenham 
& Co. 

BOARDROOM FuRNITURE—Wnm. Nicholson and Son, Ltd. 

Carpets—Jas. Shoolbred & Co.; Waring and Gillow; Alex. Morton, Sons & Co.; Treloar & Co. 

Bronze Doors—Morris-Singer & Co. 

GENERAL [RONWORK—Gladwell and Kell. 

MARBLE FirepLaces—Fenning & Co. 








